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PREFACE- 


It w&s aftei* visiting Kfttlfcpiir Stkii, Agrah anti Sikwi^lmh^ 
and in prcscntiia^nit nf ono ^ those in Anglo-Indian 

life when a house is filled by memories only of its children 
that I resolved to add to jlilptn uiia such unscliolarly con¬ 
tribution as a Tvomau might who is unvetBedj in Arabic 
and Fersiati^ 

While considering the materials at ray command^ I became 
aware of the oscistonce of Graf von Noer’s JTcEwer vUiiaj' and 
learn Oil the story of the author's pathetic life and deaths 
Kai^ey Akbai^ occupied in eHime measure the niche 1 had 
desired to appropriate. Its translation into English ap|»earcd 
therefore ray first safe step. 

TTnuy T^iorati^of t¥c process of the making of books, 

1 had imagined translation an easy task. It lias, in this 
instance, proved far otherwise. By reascnii of tlio tin toward 
circumstances of Afrintr's publication—its authoT's fail¬ 

ing hcaUh, his death in mid-work and \U passage for com¬ 
pletion into other ImmU less in touch with its matter—it 
has been necessary to collate the translation with the sources 
used by Gmf von Noer. This,—though full of the personal 
compensation of widened ac^ioaintaiica with interesting books 
and their authors,“has rendered tay woik lengthy ami 
laborious. Ey this meaiia, I have effected such amendment 
as might have been made in a second edition of the Ckrman 
text, had its author lived to perfect his work. In the 
majority of instances of amendment, the fact ia indicated by 
a foot-note referring Co the arftliori ty relied u^on,* This 

* Ope plicfl whfra tfaiR hjuT t]«^ ddno Ja VqT. 1. 34|^ TIhtb ha* 
hcdll ehnnf cd. to ] £''93 bocxiMf if-- A. 3. Ik S7.. Pvt 1, p. 33, ihowia 'tfabt Ak:liA.r 
ptoottced Btu-worfiliip in Tbtt^porccaUuiuaa intec^ia^ JotcAptiaa 

of AkWr FWthei Jerorae Xuvicr, It mtkj here tw nooideU tAiit tbo 
Ifft Tolune of tfae Coant'e book boa beta tirAD!>lcvted Into FubqIi bjif M. D. 

^ Bom^ Htorf 1333). 
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revision has l^u made by (.ermissio.. of the owner of Kaittr 
the widowed Onifinn von Noer. 

The quesUon of the orthography of proper names was one 
of great initi^ difliculty. I was not able to adopt the s~ll 
loused in the German text because, howcver^corrccUtl 
ransiIteration, ita appearance U too unfamiliar for AnrriA. 
Indian toleration. After duly consid^n^ tb^ r “ 
methods of Blochmann. Erekino. ElphiastonTIllim 
««d other historians of the Mughul plri^ i ^1; 
gnided by Professor Blochma^. ^[,7 ^ 

writings enable me to present most of the 
mentioned in JCaitc- AHhar in an Encli,rfo„„^ 1 •1*’ 
have appeared at least once before. It has not*'bM'"^ 
able it must be admitted, to ,ubstitu“ ,S“f„?T- 
famih^ but it seemed safet to bo faS t ' 

example and not to reenter the abyss of variatir 
The transposition of Indian eras to the rhr;»i l u . 

? li “"l,I fear, many" 

^venue Accounts. For many veri^tions of 
rerence to the Peiaian, I am indebted to my husUn^ 

1 ha\^ to acknowledge the great courtesy of 
Asiatic Society in lending me the valiiabirMS of pk 
translation of the Akbanmmah. ^ Chalmers* 

To my husband I owe a debt, difficult of « i, 
menl from iu rn.gnitode, for help tbe m«t^!‘''“'"’^8- 
counsel and guidance, and for unwearyinir 
hi. knowledge of the Peniian a«thorit?es at *" 

Accuracy appears to be in literature n/ i 1 
atUinmeiit. Probably „„ writer has seen h" worr 
the press orithout desiring to hasten H. 1 ^ wuefrom 

* his second eilition. ^ rovi.siii^ 


Ilfracombe, 
Afay \5th, ISfto. 


ANNETTE .S. BEVEHllXIE 
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• LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FRIEDRICH 
AUGUST, PRINCE OF SCHLESWIG-flOLSTEIN-SON- 
DERBURG-AUGUSTENBURG. (GR.VF VON NOER).♦ 

1. AlU* nnd Neuet ttu$ den Lnndem iUs OtUnu. (Things 
New and Old from Eastern Lauds.) Hambuig. W. 
lilauke Sdhne. Second Edition, 1S70. 

2. Kauer Akhar^ ein Vereiich iiber die OeechichU IndUne 
tin eechzehnten Jahrhundert, (I'he Emperor Akbar, an 
Essay towards the history of India in the Ibth Century.) 
Leiden. E. J. Brill, 1880. 

3. Briefe und Avueiehnungen a us eeinem Nachlase^ heraue~ 
gegehen von Carmen^ Qrdjin von Noer. (Letters and 
Extracts from papers left hy the Count ron Noer. Emit¬ 
ted by Carmen, Conntess of Noer. Nbrdlingen. Ver- 
lag der C. H. ^ck’schen Buchhandiung. 188G. 

I T is pleasant to be reminded that there yet shines a star 
over India which has power to \ritch men from distant 
homes, to tread her shores and the misty mazes of her story. 
One man so fascinated was he who is the subject of this 
notice and to him India was the dream of boyho^ and the 
goal of bis dominant enthusiasm. Bom to a high place in 
the world’s ranks, a prince and potential sovereign, he gent¬ 
ly shook off the fetters which politics and pleasure might 
have rivetted on him, even in exile, and yielded his obedience 
to the more puissant attractions of a personal ideal—the East. 

A vague word and so too for many years was the direction 
of the cult, but the devotee’s worship eventually took form 
and set into definite acts. The first of these was the book 
entitled Altee und Neuee au* den Ldndem dee Oeiene,** and 
the second was a life of the Emperor Akbar. 

Friedrich Christian Charles Aagust, Prince of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg—to give him the.full 
title which distinguishes his from other housss of the 
Duchies—was bom on November Ifitli, 1830, at Schleswig • 
of which fort his father, Prince Friedrich Emile August was 

* Roprintotl bj tbn coarlaotu penniMtoD of th« Proprietor, from tfa« C«f* 
cutta lUview, Joly 1667. 
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were 


Sind lua^rtrlal 
gfRutler ttud luofe 


commandant. The first &ight*?pn jpai^ of his life 
pitssed between tbe town of his birth and Noer, Ids paternal 
cst:itp. rrjuoeEiJijIe was a soldier thioiigh ami thron^b 
and Ins profession jis tbe onij oiio poasihle to a min. 

of rank. Jle w;is mjt reudily ncces^siblu to novel ideas add 
never, even rt^nmtdr, notidjt^otcd the possibility of bis son's 
taking a ]iew pUh and deserLiog Ids miturul uafling of 
rnrice Inedridi w«s, Jnnvever, 1 1 dr of other denienta than 
those nliicb constituted Ida fatber^s ringed 
cUometer ; be bud pitrt in bia motber'a 
ebusteued spirit. 

This lady Counfees Henrictte von Dauealdold-Sumscee, 

f one of tboae women without fume who are amongst the 
potent factors of human bietory bj reason of tbeir power to 
pide. &be wua tbe object ot her drildrenV reveret^ial af¬ 
fection and It may be ^id of ber with truth, that her ef- 
flueoee was tendernngs* Years after tibe baa gone to W 
^3t, II atranger buds the perfume of her chaniefer cliuginor 
^uiid tim home of her enriy liian ied life, iu truditioifa of 
ber graeioua preaence and benign thoughtfulness. It was 
she who fosteretl, by abariug, her son's bias to boobs and she 
supported him too in his at tSines, adf-willed diver^nce 
from bis father s plans. She was an iitvalid durinfl- mSt of 
her life and tbero is nntple suggestion in fbck ” j* 

^itL Lor L:.p,,j gifts of mim] uad‘temper iohwitod 

from her also Ih.it delieuej- of eonsiitutio,, ivldi olSo’ed Lt 

lifo. It wna piirttj'm C'josequenee of this i1p1li<nn. i j.i 

.1 remit of hie father'i. predaeetimi forn.in 'r""*' 

i,.ff that the boy'a demiton a ,n ™ ^'”,1 

ivas not, he sMjs.till tSdS that he had a'tator “rh^T™’j 

any conception of what to learn meant Wilt 

gentlemati named Knulh, be wfs n “ 

6uimt.orlio.iie of N«,r a,id rondit.g Gretk i" r* 

aroming ,™fit who,, hia atndierwere rlt ■ 

the outhreak of the reheJliou ia the Vurhi'i.^ bj 

traaquillilj- reata fpon it'a^t kit 

luiaed Wipga. Whether ouo leoka uert^’iu'S'tolle 
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gfently rismg IiillS;, or BtroUa in it.£i clojat£r^ woods, or 
wntcbes the mfdibitionB of its Diiglity herds, one breathes 
onlj air of proraifing peace. Its beeches climb down to 
D»et the aeaj their mojasjr fridge of turf touches tlie weedy 
Lem of the Imusluceut waters j in laud, pines open gtouiuy 
depths to stiow Lt Bcenea for fairy foifc uud at twilight ouo 
chances on browj^iug deer or tbrilFs to their swift scud across 
the glades, Tbe young heir of all the^ delights appreciat¬ 
ed them and seeum to iirtve passed the greater port of 
eighteen years oodtent^jdly amongst them,^ In Id-l'S, a 3 'eflP 
momentous in bi^tory and full of special and evil consts- 
i]UencQ to his fumily, the beloved home at Noer was broken 
iit.Ter to be restored, Friuce £mile thoafj'bt himself 
called bj' duty to head the revolted army of the Duchies and 
hia son was eiindled inuler him. A soldiers hfe was not to 
tlie boy^s biste, bnt he did bis best by energetic drill to qualify 
himself to play a worthy part in tbe contest. Besides bis 
aversion for war, aiiotiier sentiinetit contribnted to make the 
present struggle diutasteful,—distress at the rupture of tbe 
ties wliich bound his fatnily to his Danish kinsfolk. Of this 
feeling, the following passage from hia autobiograpby is 
proof : I tried to do my duty us a Uerman but it wjis not 
“always eaay» *Mj mother was born a Dmieskiold and b^>w 
“ man 3 ' dear friends and kiusuieu bud we not in Denmark. 
“Besides X was seventeen, and up to tlmt time a stranger to 
** politics," It is not oar place to follow tbe course of the 
war fortbcr than ug it affectcil onr young soldier. His let¬ 
ters to his mother who, fearing to be taken as a hostage, had 
gone to Rendsbui^ and later, fgr greater sccantj', to Ham* 
burg. are graphic and lively, iiiakiiig the best of consider¬ 
able discomforts atid detailing big adventnires. He always 
had pleasant ccrnrades, a signiheant fact whicti costs ii be¬ 
coming light buck on himself. One night he is in a '‘^uinstj 
den," wliich reniiijdH him of scenes in “ our dear Walter 
Scott,*^ and on another occasion he begs for books, “ Kiib- 
ner’s Greek Gramimar and anything nice and prcHbible," to 
Euppicment his avaihLble mental pabulum, the bible and a 
Lite of Alexander. The war dragged on. cbieBj* in inac¬ 
tion for the younger prince and tliis inaction, cosybined with 
irritation at the delay of Fruasian reinforcenieuts, so fretted^ 
him that he at length wrote to his father (who hutl already 
quitted the fidd) saying that tbe sooner be also took Ica-vo 
the better if tbe national rising wag to be a mere detnon- 
Btration, and that the alfair diagusted him even more than it 
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Jmd done at first. So tliat be had Dot, m hia enBDiDg eiile 
^0 conifort of fliiffering for an offence which he lid been 

in ^th \ written in July; 

ihe ir October, we find him in London and pn 

fL lf i f ^ ""TS® ADatmlia, undertaken for the reatora- 
^lahe^tb which had been eomewbat severely coi^ 
promised b}' the eiposnrefl of the campaign. ^ 

winY^f” ^ yojnge was mooted, Prince Friedrich 

who er^ as n child filled his fancy with marvellous no- 

inXh^tL*^'^ EubL had ardently desired to be aenh to 
India Imt the gratification of hia wish was forbidden by 
film pf conaiderahons. On November 3rd, 13-JQ, he sailed 
orn Plymouth in the Alfrad and under charge of if^ com- 
nnmder. Captain Ca^. kis lettei^ home a^LiVhrWkh 
aod f^^l of interest in the novelties of his life: tEcy* teU at 
length of inland expeditions in Australia j of the hoapifnlity 
of hiscolonmniosts and of the fan he derived fX hH 
shifting circiiinshinces—one day pamding Melbourne undpv 

honest captain C,J„^oa ^.o^ther '‘ns 

an iSWnons personage/' a salute of 21 gang. His ret orn 

dii"^ for n imaged pant, 

aise, for he act foot m Ceylon and Madras and staved fAmt 

lik Lf ftjag and of If aahmir but fever ^stricted 

Ins excnrsions to the neighbourhood of Calcutta 

In October, ho reluctantly cinitted Bengal and TOrap^d 
E^pt whence with a mind Uate witli X dera 

city 

iTi 11 X 1 1 " inroad, of niartinl dntv on Rtridv 
in im, bad not destroyed bis boot-mindedn^ nL ^ 

as araongst tl,ingg Earapeaa and d^h^rad tl are 

, &a^:?h™v\';/:Y/" «Xa"hlr'z 

—definitorieas of opinion m all 

tawa, „„„. „ ,1. < ;• aci^s,';; 
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by sayiugt that saeli a person the preatest possible liind- 
mncei Not that he is misanthropic; he likes some people 
even ns travelling Companions but he wotild not endnre the 
gt'jifl of one chosen niid settled beforehand. In Constanti¬ 
nople, he selected a friend tvLo was to cierciae strong direct¬ 
ing indiicnce on his thought and sin dies for several 3’ears 
to coine^ To many readers his ad ini ration for David Urqii- 
hnrt will iippeiir ns strange as it did to his later friend, Dr. 
Samuel Bii'Ch and to Prince Emile. It was, liowever, a fact 
of magnitude in hia career and the cause of constant dia- 
cussiou between Idm and his father,* 

tTrquhftrt*^» influence soon made itself felt hj the impres- 
aiouable young orientalist. Prince Friedrich became one of 
liis mo*t ardent disciples and wrote conceniirig him to 
Prince Eiuile in a style of adniirntlon which was certainly 
calculated to awaken apprehension. It was inevitable that 
a parent so practical and positive should regret his BOn*a 
submission to mfluenea which could inspire tiie following 
rapturous erosion t —Urquhart is a man without a second. 
“ lie nets on me like a magnet on steel; some unknown 

magic has drawn and fettercfl me to him. He has taught 

me, for the first time, to know myself j before his eye all 
“the secrcU of tlie soul disclose theniselvca; the hcighlB 

and depths of human history are clear to him/' Peraous 
who are free from any responBibility as to the upbringing of 
the writer of this pcEnn may admit the charm of the Hero- 
worship it confesses, for every heart warms to the uprising 
of an awakening souk Every one too who would have his 
children go far on the path of higher eiperieuoe, would wil¬ 
lingly aee them gurreuder them selves for a time to the at¬ 
traction. of a man who had, at least, the appearance of high 
doing, bip;h thinking and eapoiir^al of the right. It is how¬ 
ever certoin that the plain-thin king soldier-prince would have 

* Thfl princ»‘a antn-lliltiptrapliy wnUirns a nafca on Uninhilt'a Lf& whiDb 
the foilewing fact! arc dra^n.Hu iraa born la |SoS, of an old C-irontartT 
family and, oa a ehtldi ihw mneh of tbo coatineitit in hia motlier'i »ten|iany, 
lie went to Oaf end and there daruled Llmnelf scimuwhnt to mere 

to polituxJ ooonomT and moirt to urJontal Iftngtlauea and Jii 1017, 

lie acoumpanied. Lord. Coahraao to Urwee and a ft’ir joara later, entci^d tipon 
a dipleinaiio career aa aecretnry tt> the Knibawy iji Coiutni.tiei>p1e. tn the 
peiiticai qaeBtiona of the tiun? he Warmly e'gpoElMd iko oaoBoof Turlctirande 
hy this ami hia expreeaed hatred of Koasia, let hlm^^lf in oppofiticn: [o Lord 
Palraorncon and ycnderiNi hf* jriMitiaa at thi? Kmbfttoj antpnable, Ue thare- 
fora h>tuftiod to Kniflaiad and enteted t'arliament. Aiiioagat hla Tndunga, 
the '-Spirit of the Kruit” it iadupntably pre-emiaent. The htttex yean of 
Lil* life Wvru poiauij ia OotnplflUi rgtireatcat. 
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none of tlieae smpatliefit; sentimenta and lie probn-tblj ei- 
jn'^ssed, brosqaelj and iirecoiicibblx, Lis dissatisfactiori at 
nil iiitiinacj' with the perft?ri id Scot to whom he, xTith jnatice 
iittributed what lie deplored—Lis eon^a uLuioat exclnaive u-e- 
cupatioa with matters eitm-Eapopean- Prince Friedrich 
wiifi throngiioQt life notieeable for the couataricy and warmth 
of hia livings and it was nattinil that he alionld stand bj tbe 
mall of bis choice. It was none the I^s natural to his 
candour and rectitade that he should give bis father bis dtie 
in an exposition of his reasons for thwarting wishes he felb 
bound to consider though not alwava to obey. Prince Emile 
wiis BO far from re-assured by his sou^s argnmeats that he 
euj..ined an inimediatG departure from ConsUntiiiople where 
the young prince had tarried some three months 


1 wo years had puBsed since sentence of banishment had 
driven 1 rince Lmde from Noer and he was now residing for 
a time at G^eoberg. Here his son joined him. Till Grat 
fluBb of reunion was a season of delight and bappj ercbango 
of espencncea but the stagnant existence of the little water- 
ing p ace soon became irksome to the youth who, like OJysBes, 

fn t I J " 1 ™ u’” 1 ™'“ in iesirB 

‘berefure welcomed n prop,., 1.1 
trcm ba fatlier to Moompanj’him to Londou mid to rLilt 
tiia Great Eiliibition ot 1851. Not, us tUe vountr orinca 
remarks with cLiiracterislic loftiness of sentimlnt that lie 

eared for the Eiliibition. For wlmt ao liigli-striins soul tor- 
BTOtli, coold an eibibilion have atlructions f But^be ioiir- 
nej was an outlet from (Iriifenberg ami migUt issue in action 

t1,n7 than sight-seeing. One cannot help Lopin-* 

that Prince Etnile found at the WorLl’a i?,si««i: " “ 

^ngenial fellow jddncnr than‘b^''a.Sn: S- r%“Bd 

Idle days As he btasarr J’f'? “ comrade for 

child La he moreover n™int'to"K fa ®Po>led 

overW'pirt'litf'd bv ■ j* **■' and sof was 

overwcigiitea by the of hm Ion ns mo 

’priggiBh! 

Other youn^ um^of gT^Sd'eaUbre and'^muB^^ 
inconTcnienced those who bad to mim;b with bhm ^ 

in feTo ™:Lme"L'!sX 

lu 18-19. be bad been repelled by’her fogs aodV~s' 


*• 


>P 
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Engliflli ways wliicli did not. ciiiine in witb his tastes.. Now* 
Id I.Sot, London, aeemorl dLEferent and he perceived that he 
had overcoiue manj prejudices in the eolonies and that, 
without Lis knowledge^ foreign lands had matured him. 
TQis, he says;, was a pleasant seniiatioii; 1 began to feel 
at home in England, and aUentlj reaolFed to retiuii there 
for a longer stay.” Visits to Loudon were a frequently re* 
curring incident of his future life and England became a 
second home for whiob he cherished ever increasing affection. 
Sneh friendship for one’s own country, evinced by n foreig¬ 
ner, 13 always a most grateful compliment. Engliaktnen 
returned, it to the prince in liktng and hearty welcome. His 
English friends were always amongst his nearest and it waa 
an English lady who stood sponsor to hia first child. On 
completion of this, his second visit, the father and son re¬ 
turned to Griifcnbcrg whence they were soon driven by the 
necessity of seeking in Herlin medicaJ advice for Princess 
Henriette who was coiiataiitly eulfiering but ever the '^^bene* 
diction and sunlight” of her circle. In December, all 
were in Altona where the young Princess Lqisc was confinn- 
ed. A sad Christmas: ao near our home, and exiles! ” 

A stimulant so powerful as two years of travel and the 
kindling intimacy of Urquhart, could not but bear fruit and 
one of its first results ivas a resolve in the young prince to 
fill np the ^acwnafl of his educatiou. Hia mental habit seems 
to bave been to make up his mind silently as to what be 
wanted and then to obtain his pareiita’ sanction, willing or 
unwilling—in brief, he was neenstomed to have his own way. 
His father clearly regarded Lira as a remarkable person and 
one whose vagaries were not to he cOmprehendiM but, as a 
general rule, he ratified their action. At the present ensis 
of Prince Friedncli's inteUcctmil hunger, he decided that he 
conid best satisfy it at Cambridge and accordingly entered as 
a fellow-eommoner of Trinity, in Febraary ]8o2. He com¬ 
menced his studies with an ordonr which prepares one for 
finding that he did not care for the miisa of undergraduates 
who, so far as he saw, did nothing but n^w and box. His 
exceptional exiJerienco of life would, in itself, [mt him out 
of tune with that careless and pleasure-loving crew but 
soon ocenstomed himself to all Jio had at first disliked, even 
to thft *‘BclH>olboy discipline/* and to diuing with 500 
persons and moretwer. he found friends after his own heart 
and pattern. His vacations were spent parlly at work in 
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Cambridge and parti}" ia bappjr reoneatiGH with liia patent:^ 
and sister at Combe lienee, ia Devonebire* 

Not tlie flow of time and not ebanged scones and relationa 
could blunt the vital point of tho Princess enilitisiasm* I^s 
orientaliBiu ^rsisted j so too his friendship for tTr^uhart; 
and 110 lesa his father's Outspoken annojaucs at both. The 
following letter illustrates his mode of looking at his own 
conduct umi also of HCtiing it forth to his censor. 

Trinity College, August 2nd, 1852. “ I have not had leisure 
“ to reply sooner to jour affectionate and mined letter of 
the -fith ultuuo. Ton will, I am sure, eicuse the omission 
"of which I have been gnilty although 1 hud the best 
‘ mteulious of writing. Bo assured that the delay was not 
* caused by irritation at tbs contents of your letter» on the 
"contrary, yonr solicitoas eiprcssion of opimon is ao far 

« n possibly gives me, after faithful 

^ and full aelf-eifl in 1 nation, the opportunity of lemoving 
" your apprebensiong.” “ 


^ “ Dear father 1 you are distressed by tho liveliness of mv 
iinagmation, by my enthusiasm for thinge eastern, by my 

« f^^arope and perhaps above all, by mj 
friendfiliip and reverence for Urquhnrt who ig now poiutod 
at as the contemtier of Enrope, the fanatical worshipper of 
fneiid o£ Pagunism. If you think 
^ oOTtulnly be justified in tuking me 
for ari unreflecting viaioimi-y and T should deserve yoiir re- 
proaohes. Forgive me however, if I rentura to assert that 
It la not ao. Uow can you believe it true ? Woold it be 
possible for me to despise the superiority of European 
countries; with their dully fruit of novelties 
;; improvement and nvention contend; whom armL will 
anon move with tlio speed of their balk; where thoa<Tht 
- “d wWe lands in minutes or seconds ; 

oe “™ “""Slit out by tbo 
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“ * Tf we arc Chrifltiaue/ joa sar autl seem to imp^j that to 
" Orientals, aa Biich^ evetT moral worth h wan ting: and that 
it ia deaectntion for Cnristiatia to occnpj themaelvefl witli 
the lifet learning' and science of OrLeUitalar Dear father I 
**it is mj erperienco that the reading of the Script ares has 
“ become an immeaaurabJj higher happiness since I hare 
*t In the East. Jt was only when I came to hnow the 
eastern idiom and conditions of Uring tliat I was in a 
^‘position to anderstand biblical images and degciiptions— 

** the pnmbles^—^tbe life of carlj men—the relations of oar 
**■ Lord to His disciples — -vividly and acenmtely. ^ The pro 
“ found eimplicitj of the biblical language has since then 
moved me more* I. am convinced tliat even the most 
“ msiterial of the ratiotialists who assert that biblical al- 
legory veils purely baman relations—that even such a one 
" would learn from eastern travel how admirably true, to the 
** smallest details, the Bible is in it^ allegorical language and 
“ bow mighty and moving iu its simplicity. Do not think 
that Buddba or Brahma or Muhammad draws me to the 
“ East and I beg yon to trust a little to the eiperieuce and 
** insight of your sod/* 

“ Aa for my relations with Urquhart, I am grieved that 
"you should under^tiJimte him and write of bim os you do. 

" My relations with him and oiy opinion of him are too well 
“ known to yon for more words to be necessary, Let it 
" Buffico when I say that from the first he has been my well- 
doer and my fatherly friend. He is the only one of my* 

“ so-called f riends whom time and cifcumataiices have not 
** changed. This has made me, and I am sure rightly, lion- 
“ our his heart no less than I respect his inteUect and this, 

“ in spite of liia occasionnl remarkable or hasty utter- 
“ ances. I am specially eurpriacd to find you quoting the 

“ I hope, dear father ! that you will now think me leas of a 
** dreanicr possessed by eccentrio imaginations. If my words 
“ lifi^bteii your unrielics and facilitate barmonj of opinion, 

“ I shall be happy but if they do not, 1 know no better counsel 
"than for each of us to keep to his own opinion, Jf you find 
** passages in this letter which displease you, 1 beg yon not , 
“ to think roG presumptuous but to forgive me, for I have 
** written out what was in my heart. Be asaured that, not- 
" withstauding the wideat differeuees iu details of opinion 
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ftbail dwajs eonforin moat willingly to jonr wishes and 
* your will* 

The final sentence of his letter notwithstanding. Prince 
Fnednch not only kept bis opinions but acted upon them In 
opposition to tb^e of bia father, for he spent the rest of the 
year in frequent mtereourflo with Urqubart and some portion 

1 " "TJ- to eonclnde benj the 

top 0 of bis relations witb this man of whom it may truly be 
amd that his powera of fascioation ivere remarkable, we quote 

PrliS^ Passage a letter written in l8o6, by the 

Prince to Dr, Samuel Bircb, After mentioning that lie has 

^ ^ Urqubart^a - Spirit of tlie 

^ to say that it is impoasible to pernse this 

mn{ regret for the filings of a 

man of mdisputably lofty geiims, « You/’ he says to Bir«^h 
knew bun only m Iub l^tor period and saw only the aeces^ 

“sSeBrtwTnn^ “ emtittsred inia »„<! the 

„ nobndlcd temper. 1 hoirerer-and je, 

T * 1 *“^ lingering alFection—saw him otberwLe 

..LT *” ■'5 '"i® '“"1^ when Lte mISte 

inAuence worked on oil with perfect and irresistible chor^ 

wm”', with sono/^a ret^M 

“ P»^ >™»telit/, I nmj s4 of bim^nd ths £ 

“ ma^en/r "*“™ ?■"?*■»*>»« It would ill beseem’ 

“ to me tbTw,ndTr?^ftlT«" ” “““ 

making their ezodua in tiia und the necessity of 

Ur. DfaraeU ease iu this'^^l'r fishmouger. 

CountdePeraiJil Tt?r ^ mtroduetion to 

mutual liking ^tween ^om to have been a lasting 

to 1879. Disraebfof 

that be bad mid a risit te Loudon 

with open ami "iJe ® ® 

“deTOtcd moatl,- to ri™ienibrqnce?D'f 

'•young man to flash of S ".5 T f'Sw«s Hkea 

r seemed to hear a chanter V! "* ^<1 sparkle. I 

•• he is still among onc^a Sd ^.Ids"“““ ' 

The wanderers P«»esd from Paris to Heidelberg and her 
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the brother and sister took up mrioua Htiidies together. 
They were iiiitiiited in by Julios Brauu^ listened 

to lectures on the fine art^ and, actirelj and r]aiesceiitl/, 
dividii?d the musical training of an old lady, in whose eoeiet/ 
tile Prince Bays that tliej spent many friendly hours. These 
tranquil pursuits were iuterrupted by the Crimean war. Tlie 
Prince makes little mention of polities hut so much appears, 
that hi3 father was always on the alert, in times of European 
e implications, for some Lappj chance to mend hia own for¬ 
tunes. At the present juncture. Prince Fred rich went at 
f>nee to Main? and Paris and met the Eatperor — facias gug* 
geatire of a tide of hopes and fears in hia circle. In Paris 
at this time, lie fornieHi one of a charmed circle of art and. 
literature and rejoiced in bis existence among associates of 
mark. At this time also, he had matured a deUnite project 
of work, namely, the turning of his experiences and obser- 
vations as a traveller into a literoiy form. The outcome of 
this plan was Att&i vnd nw# ianden* OsUtut/^ 

{Thingf n«o and e£tf /rom Eastim funds) ;— a hook puhliaJied 
nnder the pseudonym of Qnomander, because, to use the 
courtly phrmse of M. Alfred de Maury, the Prince feared to 
compromise a name w'bich had not awaited the issue of a 
book to become illustrious,* 

In the November of 1851, Prince Emile took his family to 
Paris, with the intention of making this bia pemianent resi¬ 
dence. The younger Prince settled down to steady work but 
gave the world her due share of hie attention ojid particti- 
larly enjoyed the society which gathered round Lady Hol¬ 
land and prince Napoleon, lie had for a brief space most 
of the elements of happiness at his service i people he loved 
in his home, people of distinction of all kinds as associates 
in society and congenial occupation, to which novelty added 
if also the anxieties, the charm, of experiment. Brevity 
however, was the mark of all the arrangemeuts of the exiled 
family and in most instances of change, a brevity rendered 
imperative by ill-bealth. It was now not only for Princess 
Peuriette that a sou them winter was ordered but also for 
ber daughter Luiac j Pau was selected for tbeir winter resi¬ 
dence and the Prince was left alons with Lis htx)ks on a 
fourth story of Rue Luxembourg, Here he w*orked hard, 
through the winter, varying hia literary occupations hj an 

• IntTDdoctciiy notice by H. A. ila UnnTj. Mvitibre do I'Inttitat, to the 
Fronah tnuislntWQ ot iCni^cr Akbu-, by Q. Boiifit Knory. 
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occaBioiiiil fljgbt iuto tlie gureet sceaea of tLe (rayeat dt^va of 
Eugdnie'a Fuji a. 

In Aprils he wjib ttguin mtermpted and called to Paa by 
bis mottier'a daagoroua lllneaa. Certaialy when one aeea, as 
Ode does in Folloiiring tbe bietoiy of the Noer ftimilj on!/ in 
this one generationj how mucU of sorrow and stnllificatiori is 
brought about by tbe iucnraiousof sickness, one Lji»rebe!hon 9 
fltimngs in faraur of greater robufitneaa if leas ciiili^atioa 
and of a legacy from the agea of Iiealtljy stupidity, rather 
til an that of which we arc heirs and which includes the seeds 
of ao much wasted ciiateuce. Hardly had tbft young lUtSra- 
feur been, set at ease by the almost mirnculotis recovery of 
bis mother than be himself became the Tictim of over-slram 
and Quiielj* Loudoii was then and often after hia ^aiujfo- 
riam and. of it he says that it never refused him its bealin"^ 
intluenec. Nor did it now ; but even in the society of ecnial 
friends, he 'ivns filled with sad presentiment, like the chiU of 
apptoQclung fate j possibly a premonition of the heart affec¬ 
tion which caused his death. Prince EmUe would seem to 
have wished his son^a present visit to Loudon to serve a poli¬ 
tical end in _80 far a^ this conld be done by making biu^elf 
known at C^rt. To tbis the sou acceded, saying that it 
seemid ngbt because if all the family hawsers broke, there 
would stili be a last grapnel and harbour in ** dear old Emr- 

and WQS received with great kindness bv the Queen at 
Buckiogbam Palace where he paid a visit of aome duration, 
Notwithstanding that he accomplished hb father's wiabes and 

i-cception accorded to him, he was, 

that jimyM nocMbu eit mayaa solitudo and wearied of the 
f.;.l..oo»We wiiriiKif. He tterrfore ask«d bl for- 

giTt!iu»9 for Tettrio;; to bia work, aij-iiifr thiit the portion of 

oess but ho exnorionced tho deepest Sief™ hiflUe in tie 
ieeo Of b« n.otLr. Tbie eeotte'Tud/b^d t biVtt’brurt of 



a hero for she baitl oppos^^ to fortifbe tliroagliout life tlie 
buckler of ti cbcerfol spirit auJ now,.^ ot her spprenic liour* 
looked the foe in the face with quiet courage. She knew 
that she rnnat go hut she neither aViirked the truth nor trem¬ 
bled. Having commended her daughter to her son’s care 
and having bravely borne manj hours of paiu^ she paaaed 
away Cfllmly on September 10th, 18&3. Fate had now no 
harder blow to deal out to the exiles ; they had lost their 
centre and comforter, the guide and oounselJor who bad 
heartened all who came within her circle. 

Of the years which follow thia crowning grief. Prince 
Fredrich says that he can give no correct account. Traret in 
Italy filled a short space, residence in Loudon and tho study 
of Sanskrit with Professor Goldstucker another interval but 
glooui and annoyance would seem to Lave bung over alh 
The death of my mother had rent the family tie wliich had 
once linked na so cloecly together. In everything it was 
“perceptible that we bad lost our guardian spirit/’ Vexa¬ 
tion, and chagrin culminated in 1864 when Prince Fmjle not 
only entcreii upon political action of which his son disapprov¬ 
ed but, at the ago of 64, announced hia intention of taking to 
himself a brid^of 25. It was inevitable that the son of a 
mother so beloved as had been the PrinceBs Henriette, should 
resent such a mniriage and not unnatural that its announce¬ 
ment should deoide him to put half the world hehveen him¬ 
self and its perpetrators. The lady of his fathet’a choice 
was a Misa Jlurk Esther Lee about whom the Alnmnacb do 
Gotha gives the further information that she was the daugh¬ 
ter of David Lee, gentleman, of New York and that on tbs 
death of Prince Emile, sho married a Prussian Quartermaster 
General, Count von Waldcrsee, 

Hurrying bis departure so na to anticipate the marriage 
ceremony, Prince Friedrich left Dover in an Englbb uian-of- 
wor, the Oro^ii£;f, on October 27th, 1864. He act forth aick 
at heart but resolute to blot from memory hb load of griefs 
and cimgrins. Only brief ollusioTi is made in the biography 
to what must have been a fertile source of aimoyance- 
During tlie years of eiilo, the absence, neglect and costliness 
of a wandering life were costing a rising pile of d»bt on Xoer. 
This fact and its contingent details must have annoyetl and* 
must have contlnuony obtruded. Prince Fnedrich, being 
more susceptible than the majority of men, felt as o wound 
many a touch of sorrow or chagrin which would have lain 
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light and unnoticed on the feelings of a robuster man Cer¬ 
tainly most men would, eren in exile, have used hirchanL 
m the two capitals of western Europe to dull regret in olea 
^re and m the ae^ch for that ~Jvancement wKo"^; 
aits on clever, attractive and high-born youth. Very ctr 

lo a Dnae 39 jean his junior, with more cvuicism tl.«n 
f •"flj “ it might affect the future oflherent- 

Friedrich would hare 
SdeMh’;'^‘'’"‘“’‘~’-to™ 

pilf t™v‘S;^^„t itTTproo?oVth"f '“‘P- 

“giren and a hSrah ^u^^’thT® “*» 

“and mr heart nStleaat r ®^«?t*»ng trembled 

“this cordial greeting from Britiah 

so^herlLdKifL:r c 

orchceologiat and a pereonal ^^‘“^/frgusson (the 

this was the region irwMch best 

partir in ^rsLn"c:%?“'ictm 

^nd^obtmnmg aome general acquaintan::'‘;"4Te'‘rhl’ 

Mu4oftr.^t“Sl:^fofthei:^ 

The ffrati. from cXX and rirTlP*"‘ ^o'^tficker. 

to a temple at three mite"!^ t 

the course of which Sanalrfi'f -i l town, during 

matters of exoterirand LoJ^L high 

months intervening between tl!? discussed. The 

in December ISG^i and the date^lprii* 18 fi® 

ref age, a “ demi-Lazarus *» in '^*iioh he took 

Overflowing with novel cxocrienrA were filled to 

full mentioy of places vi^ed hi« cU* P’lring our readers the 
.marized: ho 

l^^rifXan- i:i£inr 

-tan po«ible. with the keen cfjo^mtnro/Tho mi^ Tho 
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* * cannot rest from traTeiA mon pfst otl] er in ci<? en ta of i n ter- 
eat is that of liia searching at Triohinopolj for Heberts toinb 
and lajing upon it a tribute of flowers. Another and one 
which must have seemed like a Lome greeting, is that, In 
Tmnquebur, be met a native gentleman wlio spoke Danish 
and hud in hie house portraits of the Schleswig-Eolateln 
fannlj. lyom bis leisurelj retreat in Oot^, he wrote letters 
to Goldstucker and Fergnsson from which the following 
quotatioDH are made, in o^er to show the strength of India’s 
poseession of him and his own enthuaiusm fur her» 

Writing to GoTdstiioker at the end of Maj he saje, 
** Tou know the gencml aim of mj Journej aa well or bet- 
“ ter than I. ft is so wide and comprehensive that I am 

frightened when I oontemplate it and instead of eatcu' 
** luting the mean a at mj disposal, I think oiilj of what 
** I lack for the possibilitj of success—health, knowledge, 
“money and many another Tequiaitei of which I am not 
“ yet conscious^ I wont to acquire a thorough know- 
" ledge of India and naturally of the more civilized luuds 
“of the north in particnlar> I want to study nature tmd 
“men, science ami art through the millonium of their 
“ developmentp with the inner grasp which only living sight 
“ can give^ My mind dilates and my fancy warms to this 
“ mighty pnrpoEC and, here is the eruir, I have not the amall- 
“ #’Bt notion how or to what end 1 shall use it all. I have 
“begun my journey like a man pursued by fate, almost 
“ without will, aimlesa and yet moved by an invincible power, 
spiritual force which admits no reason or oppositiou and 
" which urges me onwards without my knowing whither or 
“ wherefore! Will you counsel mc ? "Will time give counselP 
“ Or woB my father right 

Writing to fergusson on 19th Jono 13fl5, he says, “India 
“ is, above all other lands, the land of abstract contemplation 
“ or as practical ntili tor ions say, of dreamy do-notbingucaa. 

“ Be this as it may, I feel myself the ^tter after a solitary 
“ facing of thinp* This helps wonderfully if not to under- 
“ stand, yet to feel that mysterious local inflnence whicb 
“ seems to me to contribute to right perception and insight 
“ better than the restless, ant-like, erudite curiosiiy in wh%h 

the dominant idea—round which all else should centre — Is • 
“ lost in the confused and confusing mass of details. The 
“ Kaat naturallj predisposes to quiet contemplation and I 
“am coming to understand why it is that its |jeople have 
“ always been indifferent or bad cbronologists and moreover, 
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** T readily forgive them the doubt and nncertaintj into 
** which they cast an inquiring mind. Jacqu^mont says, 
“ * II faudrait derive I'histoiro des Indes en grands traits,* 
** and in this he is certainly right, just os you were right in 
“ urging me to liold fast to great periods and not to be fed 

“ away to pursue details.As for my- 

“ self, I should not like to learn simply in order to know but 
“ should like to utilize my knowledge for soiuething which 
** possesses a higher independence in itself. Here (I think 
“ to myself) perhaps the work of the student touches that of 
“ the artist.** 


During his wanderings, the sense of ignorance and of un¬ 
directed zeal grew strong in the Prince’s mind. He wished 
for a companion who could be to him, like Sir William Jones, 
a complete lexicon and he perceived that to effect anything 
he must concentrate attention and study. Of the usefulness 
of this Inst nei^sity he might liave seen proof, had he need¬ 
ed conviction, in a fact of which he makes jocular complaint, 
namely, that the officials, though speaking Tamil and Telugu 
as well as they did English, knew no more than theohi woFls 
of the ruins themselves of the great and splendid India of 
ancient days. ^ Pour &ot/s cause/ They concentrated their 
*^tf^^^*L*** ♦ many drawbacks to enjoyment and spite 

of hu bewilderment ^ to future work, the Prince is still the 
tlirall of India g ftucinations and feels no regret at having 
taken up, at her bidding, thepilgrim*8 staff. “Every thing 
in her, he writes to Goldstiioker, “ is gigantic and raises the 
‘spirit almve pettiness. In extent, form, natural objects 
and ancient monuments, she is unique. Her indwelling 
poetry must stir the pulse of all who have not Bshes* blood. 
If, as you have more than once told me and as I am dis- 
posed to I am deficient in discrimination, there 

never, thank God, fails me the inner joy which prompts to 
„ action, bmees to endurance and even through heavy trials, 

^ without which the miserable 

« nigshop, thU place of pangs and 

toriure, could not bo endured. * *■ “ 

shrin disappoililmente had taught the Prince to 

^in ITiAenmnTi 1 *1 *a *‘f**>ctance. Following on news received 
in Uta^mand that his sister was betrothed to Prince Hand- 

iirtotherw^'dtLT telegraphic information that 

to be? t 7« return 

her. He took the first ship available from Madras and 
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reached Marseilloa, after au absence of little more Uian 
eleven months, on September I ith. He arrived at a time when 
a lengthened quarantine was in force, on account of cholera. 
On the second dajr when a strong mistral had cut off com¬ 
munication with the shore, he was watching the waves which 
the storm was lashing to foam, and observed u small boat 
fighting its waj through the rough waters. Witli great 
difficulty it made the sliip and to the surprise of all, was seen 
to carry two women. \Vhen, with much trouble, they had 
I been embarked, he discovered that one was his sister and the 
other her faithful companion, Madame Delalande, a lady of 
over CO years of age. They had travelled from Havre to 
Marseilles and tempted the stormy sea to greet him before 
he could set foot on shore. Ten years Inter tin,* I riiice 
shewed his gratitude for this manifestation of disinterested 
affection by saying that no event of his life had caused him 
such deep emotion. . 

During the months immediately following his retnrii, Pnnee 
Friedrich was occupied by family matters. ^On his way 
north, he made acquaintance with his sister s betrothed, 
I Prince Haudjerie in (Jenevu, and was on September iCtli in 
London, arranging for her coming marriage. The cereinony 
I was performed a month later and after continuing his stay 
another month, the Prince set out on November ‘dOlh for 
Noer where his pi-oscnce was necessitated by muttcm in con¬ 
nection with his succession. That he was free to return 
after an absence of 17 years to Noer, is probably due to the 
fact that the Duchies hud passed under Prussian government, 
for Denmark remained closed to him for some yet^ to come, 
lieturn to Noer could not but be fraught with pain and, to 
the unavoidable depression, the further element was added 
of an arrival at four on a winter’s moniing. “ It was,” says 
the Prince, “ one of those moments, some at least of which 
« fall to every mortal lot and in which one is crashed by the 
« sense of the utter tragedy of human life. Here now were 
“ roar of sea and storm, bare ghostly trees, rvan wide fields, 
** a few servants lighting the threshold and I alone the 
** only man of my bouse! ” In March of the following 
year, he peformed a lost duty to his parents and laid 
their bodies in their final resting place. Hia yither had 
died at Beyrut, his mother in Pans: now both lay un¬ 
der the northern sky of their early wedded homo. To 
this duty there was added another—the redemption of ^'•wr 
from debt. Presumably because he could not affonl to livn 
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on Lis estate, he left it^ in April 186G, for London where he 
resorned hU former literary Hfe and took np again the atady 
of Sanscrit wLicL he had begun with Professor Goidstiicker 
in 1360. He was however reatlesa and had lost balance ; ^at 
intervals a renewal of his broken travelfl tempted him l>iit 
resolve was delayed, iu part by nnsiety aa to Prfiicefia Hand- 
jerio's health and in part, by the iDdilference of depression 
of spirit. His friends an3 even bis sister tirged a third 
journey npon liiin for they saw that ho was wearing out in 
restlessness and vague longing. Before coming to a decision, 
the Prince made a series of visits in Hurope, assured himself 
of his sisteria happiness by a visit to Maiterbe, her Norman 
homo s saw Guixot in hjg Tuscolum and stayed in Ijevden, 
Amaterdam and the Hague. He then returned to London 
and as neit of kin, ussistod as beat man at the weddm«' of 
Prince Christian. ® 

Full of aorrow as Lis cnp had been, it had not yet over¬ 
flowed for bis sister still lived. In Septembor, she too was 
^en from him and he waa left to the bitter freedom of 
ioneJiness, On his way to London from iManerbe where ho 
had mtnessed her deaths he went to his fa therms house in 
H - 1 .” diiiitig-rooui, there still stood the 

table with ita aii chairs, just as of old, but I was the sole 

i« ™ who once formeJ a genial circle roniid 

it. 


Lonely ns wns Prince FriedricU by the loss ofliia nsarest 

shown and who 

eoahnued to show, ^ectionnts interest in his career. This 

AmdUe. the QaBenHlowagor 
fS‘ °'’o with him on hie iaten- 

sclf-eiile from JSnrope. She could not nnder- 
““‘s reasons for going to a foreign coontry, instead of 

mar^oLt'IT ““ soying that 

marnapatid prosperoM kndJotdism were put ont oi his 

“’'®® indisposed and too 
^ iSoer only to ecoaemlse He therefore 

iS’mT^“ *'“**'" “ffairo'had somewhat 

fS k hi, rtl?™ residence ixas 

there ’is hut the one miafortuiiBa as bis, 

Lucre IS DUD tue one cure of occupation 




Madras he went at once to Utakamand, there to await a wfer 
season for travelling. Here he remained until Jnlj Slat, 
when he set out on a fortnight’s experimental excursion 
which he followed np in October bj a longer tour in the 
Mysore country. The following letter to Mr. James Fergus- 
son gives a lively account of both exploits: 

« Balluri, January 7th, 1863. You wish for news of me. 
“ Here it is in the condensed form of a taWinsde voyage—not 
** quite 4 la Jacquemont hnU/aute do tnieux, the best bread 
** and butter story I can offer you. I have scarcely recovered 
“ from an attack of dysentery which almost made an end of 
“ me. But I will tell ray tale briefly and clearly, in the style 
** you like.” 

After a successful voyage, I went, in the beginning of 
** June to my accustomed asylum in the Nilgins, to recruit 
“ and to prepare for an expedition northwards. This ex- 
** pedition I determined to initate by a small experiment. 
“ Having insufliciently Btted myself out, I spent from July 
“ Slst to August ISth, in pursuit (os you used to say) of cats 
“ aud other harmless animals on the southern and eastern 
“ foot of the Nilgiris, going by Mettupalayam, Bawari, llas- 
sanur and back to ‘ Ooty ’ by Ndgor, Gundlnpet, Bandapiir 
« and the Kalkatti Ghats. It was a most difticalt under- 
“ taking, mostly through thick jangle, on bad roads, up hill 
•* aud down. As a consequence, we had to endure many 
** complications. Amongst others, 1 almost lost Hyder (h^ 
“ pony) in the Bhavani and various upsetting and break- 
** uowns necessitated a night picnic. Finally, we all had 
** fever. On August 13th, we came back to our green nest 
“ and the sum total seems delightful. 

“ When thoroughly rested and when we had replaced or 
“ repaired the numerous losses and breakages of our eqm- 
“ page, we started off in October into the Mysore district 
“ where I rambled about for three months, hunting and 
** archceologizing. As the first of these occupations has no 
“ interest for you, I spare you my adventur^ and in the 
“ second, you are so much wiser and better instructed than 
“ I, that I hardly know what to tell you. I will briefly 
“ enumerate the places I visited. From the towi^of Mysor^ 
“ I went to Seringapatam, saw everything of interest and 
** then plunged into the Bilirangaii hills. On emerging, I 
“ visited Yelandur and made an interesting excursion to 
** Tolkad, Sivasamudram and the falls of the Kaveri; then 
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«^ I camped for a week cJoae to tke rirer, 

^ ^«pi<?utlid tDjw of mango and pipal trees and 

-^^iflio^nf 111^ the piottire^qae 

c am of tbe Bulimngan Mh. Yon can imagine Lov I 
^ p ong^ mto Buddiiist dreams. It was trqlj ni^na to sU 
“ ^ F by the lulling tune o£ tbe 

» pictures from the pa^t glido before ray 

^ i-L me tuber our stolen b mokes in the for- 

“ tbem ^ tbiuk of 

^;!l addition, * Happy la bo who, in repose 

the raaehine of busy moS^- 

mi sink audiatnrbed into bis owa tboagbts.* 

■‘ Ut^TO oSuilh^w T-/®'*.’' “rpreciative friendliuesa iv!ll 
lei mo omit furtlior details of mv- iournev A lon^ iv^^l 
troableaoLje marcb lieg behinrl a i rr”. ^ 

*" Bailur tJhitiLlT^'Trr “^amd liia^&ri Belgola, Haiebid^ 

- nXr ™ jonmey diat I feU ill 

Tiokiit that”I Jj The attack was so 

^‘luendine aM recovered but 1 am slowly 

“ 1 m r^b^oi^ ^ t enthusiasm Los cooled a little, 

T*r/"'&r r; r' ""i 

■.■.ly,*"-" 'S”" ■■-VC’ assiirs’^ 

about bfonaation 

was e\ideiifc]v misnuMnlf i ^ FerguBson, Tb^ first 

cfiuipped* The good fortunfi Gays, bsufficiently 

W», tiliausted 1 ‘ •■' ‘“rtuiglil's j..ni,t 

when it was soppose rti ks lolt ' 

crockery miiamcd somid tilled a bon ; and his 

doom. On the other aide of tb/n turned upside 

to him three broken almria / # ^ Ji'CCOtmt, tU& fates dealt oat 

bullocks and belated supperT ,- slow 

suiitliH, a ni^ht iu th* ■ * b*^nt$ of waiting for black- 

finals for jaunts at the f^ot natural August 

unrratiTe Of these fambin-■ i pleasant in the 

all ia good l.nu>orr « ‘l-at ‘“a l*rinco took 

by falst?guide ti> fraverBe oin-hf^^ ^lyfiure be was made 
Lo s„^, wUd La KookefOBcuuli'^.fT 

cote, and, m this ho t chose a son bon 

the locality and did bis eaghk^rmik knowledge of 

wau sdmost os ardent a 

a eport^mati uij he woe a traveUer and 
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'booV-lover epite of nil drawbfickB wliicb (lefioieut 

elren^tti muat liave cameeil, ho onjoyed lus notnad life tbo- 
mu"bly. “ Bore, in India/' lie Bnya, on the Hjsoro tear, 
“j^be mors coiisciouaues^ q£ existoiioe fLUd tho aoul witli 
thankEfllnesB/* 

Prbiee Priedrielli spared his ardiPBologioal friend the recital 
of liis adventures, hut one, at line iotue iutore^tc 

He joined a Major Bnekle in the Biliran^n hills and with 
him went ont after elephants* They g'ot within range of 
a tnsker and from their two gnna gave in nnceessionj balls 
in the forehead, the temple and in the ear* The animal tot¬ 
tered and fell, rose and fell again and at length, with the aid 
of two females marched oil* He was followed for three miles 
an d then lost si ght of - The Prince a ttribn tod th e i ncthc icncy 
of the hulls to the fact that the elephant'ahead was iovei with 
the gaii and to the angle therefore not being whut it Ehonfd 
Lave been* On December l$th, Lo was on his wav, by pulH 
from Chibaldrdg to Balliiri when he fell uJartuingly ill with 
dysentery. There was no shade on the open ^aoidan except 
that afforded by a bridge and tinder this the sick man was laid 
for some hoiirB, until he could endure to be carried to the 
nearest bungalow, twohoura awiiy. Doctors came from Bak 
l^ri and Chitnldrug and both declared the danger imminent 
but the Piince rallied and by Christmas day was able to 
reach Ballilri* Here ho found the dak bungalow occupied by 
two high and mighty Englishmen who were smoking their 
morning pipes in the verandah. They refused him odmit- 
tance and must Lave been of the class of which Jncquemoiit 
spoke when he said, J’cx^cre les Anglais de has ^tage.” 
The Prince lay in his palki while his servanla went from 
Louse to hoube to liiid quarters for him* They presently 
returned with a letter of hospitable intent from Central 
Alaclcud w*lio took the sick man in and treated iiim as tliongh 
he had been a Lome-returned son* In BalUri he Jay for 
some weeks before he could alteiupt to move to wards Mad ms, 
niid it was not until February that ho was able to reach 
Gnindj. Here he was strongly advij^cd to return at once to 
Europe bnt ho signified to his doctors that life was only of 
value to him under certain conditions—presamaLly those of 
Laving seen wLah Le wanted to see in India—and they per-i 
mitted Liru to sail to Calcutta. On February 20th, he rrus 
in Calcutta nud the guest of Lord and Ijndy Lawrence and 
from Government House wrote lo Goldstucker that be hoped 
to start shortly for Eashmfr and to eee with his own eyca the 
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cities of his desire, Benares, DihlC and Mhor, He adds, that 
he shall not die happj if he cannot aecampHsh this. Con¬ 
trasting CcLlcotta and Madras and remarJdng that there is 
more intellectual life in the former, he says: " Of course I 
mean in Eiigligh society j from natires'of the conntr? one 
can altrajs loam Hoinething*” ^ 

lie was irhile in Calcutta, elected a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and also paid a visit to the Sfadraaah. On 
the f th jalarcli, he set out for Benares, ^^well cared for in 
* respect and I shall in 28 hoars, cover the S45 miles 

which the good Jnequemont boasted of accotoplishing in sii. 
and a half ivcets*” Benares made on the travelFer tha 
Tmd impmaion she carmot but make at the time of the nielu. 
the mer festivities were enjojed under the escort of the 
RSjiilis Kii ooa of tlieMnlidRljah of Vhianamim and on- 
cL^ted the Prince, ne left the city with the%™ark that 
ercry gooa thing has an end and eo most the mefoaud fanta- 
Etio days m Benares, 

Agrah was his neit haiang place and here Akbar set his 
seal on him* Through ah his ivanderinga, there bad orer 
rnn a fine thread of purpose and the time was uow coma 
Zhl^U lie ^!X3 led to the goal and object for 

1 f P prepared 

impressioua from whateter memo- 

to thfi livinnr ^ fl ^ luight aud now“*whein he was exposed 
Marchitectnrai creationa of 
H Tbe saw his 

S 7 i" vagueness of his aims had 

^u constant and hie intention to work on some one Indian 

ri" Dihitiz'flu?d diTiTci;^ 

^ "r'’ 

live to himsclfr ^ personality had become eo attrae- 

hiftXte'^S^"ettfmb^^®o„®|{'P^ aqdUiJ roses, 
siBittcn with wonder nt thTc^deq^^J ® 

Akbili:Zot tt“in tis fi 

har 8 career, for it u eloquent of broad and unohamberea 
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life, tte immortal eibcI jiiibikriit force Tcliicli makes for change 
and beauty and upHt'ta matins a pint in trinnipLant heunA of 
persistence nud invincibility. The assertive fact of iudi- 
ridoal death Inia here its counterpart—in the grim vault 
TvSich eonktins the duat of Akbur—but tiie fact of infinitelj 
greater magnitude—that life ia uudecaving—ia imaged lu 
every portion of the snn-bathed atrnctur^. When one baa 
climbed the teirucca and aita in the sieved shudovr of the 
fretted cloiater, fancy kindles to a rejoicing vision of boun¬ 
teous and genial life. Even the uicmeniio nttered by the 
broidered semblance of Akbar’s tomb, speaks of repose and not 
of decay or rupture* Sikandrah is fruitful! in saggesiiou 
and amongst many-liued thonghta of its occult summoning, 
reminds us that it waa not England and not Europe only 
which paced through spacious timesj» in that summer of the 
centuries which saw the great Elizabeth, but that India also 
flushed with bloom of quickcued life under the sway of 
Akbar* 

Sikandrah then, working with other scenes, wrought on, 
Prince Friedrich with wholesome charm and fised hia 
thoughts on Akbar as the object of his future energies, H 
was at Dihli that he flrfit made known his inteutiou and this 
to his friend Golds tucker to whom he wrote with the modesty 
natural to hia character and naturtd in presence of a mun of 
great attainments in the sphere in which he was himself a 
tyro, lie tells hia friend and adTieer that when ho itus in 
Calcutta and sat in the Ifadrasah witli Bloch man n and 
listened to even the sober pbilulogist^s talk about Akbur, ho 
had felt, as Goethe puts it that our best part in liistory is 
the enlbuaiasm she kindles. He goes on to enumerate the 
influences which had turned his thoughts to Akbar—the tmcca 
of his aotiyitj and work in NortUern India; the yet living 
traditions of his warlike deeds and the wise and juat ad^ 
miniatraUon with which he had blessed his realm* Ke asks 
bis monitor whether his idea of writing the life of bis bei^ 
would not deliver his thoughts from chaos and give his spirit 
repose and governance. It is much to be regrottod that 
Goldstucker*a letters in answer to the warmly and humbly 
worded prayers for guidance, preferred on more than one 
ocoaaioii hy the Priucc, are not before us* The friends Lip 
which subsisted between tho two men must have gained 
double interest by hearing the other person of the drama. 
We may, however, infer that Goidstiicker eneouraged the 
Prince'^fl project, for his disapproval would have quenched 
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Ip Friedrich’s diary, ns poblished in the Nachlau 

if details as to the impressions he gained 

at Dihli, but the resolution he there arrived at as to his 
occupation, was of weight sufficient to mark the 
^t city of the eastern Dead for ever in his memory ds 

^ Y P^-oceeded on his further way to- 

^ds Kashmir as far os Ldhor. On the way thitlir he 

Him*davat“^« rt i"® saw the snows of the 

out wnich yet was genuine. 

tfaJmcfnirf Knshnitr and for 

tue most port, with restoration of health in view Hia fir^t 

Srw"r’-.7*? “** “““''J- dUappott J; 

thrall *HiR nfi ^anty of the land held him in happy 
r^ilv remoraW. “f •'‘“PPoi-tmoat ,raa not " 

natmi’a charms anVnmn’a Mtio^T'Tho TT'“^ between 

n^auYtt is*- r-a t Td” ■^.ot" 

n.an r^aa German^ Ss'on?'t'‘'”^A';“‘ 



devoted totiivenrthe mToX'^ where 

and was, he save idl^ he had some sport 

but wonid seem to havA LuK* ® somewhat in health 

era lad a. tourer I*"®- “ i- So“'b. 

eember, he ^iS the In No- 

that he did hot even hnnw', serious a nature 

Baramula onwards to Mnrill Pnl^^'^fvr*® made from 

where he was /‘f «Pot 

of a doctor. house and had the services 

he®^en^:“t '“lle'l^T ®'’'® Mah whence 

bnperU hU hfe it he remaiitd^n'i.T® ‘bat it would 

icaeon and at this ‘ *.'*'“,'*""“(1 another hot 

JS; »®“>.W 

"btch led bin. through the citice’ “ hirelue^Iore^S^^Tu': 




and Daraa«cu8. He visited also Bejrut, where his father 
had died. He then travelled northwaras, and finally came 
to rest ut Noer which he thenceforth made his residence and 
wl^ere, as his first guest, he entertained his friend, monitor 
and teacher, Ouldstucker. 

The next marked step in his career was his marriage. 
He had long before said that he could not live alone at Noer 
and he fnlfilled bis pre<liction with little delay. In this 
matter, os in others, he broke from the traditions of his 
order. The exclusiveness of German aristocratical theory 
in questions matrimonial, is proverbial and the Prince’s 
annoniioement that he intended to desert the sanctuary of 
propriety and marry a commoner, might well have been the 
last straw on the family camel which he had already over¬ 
loaded with his literary impedimenta. When he commnni- 
cated his intentions of marriage to Queen Caroline Amelie 
and asked her good wishes, he at the same time, informed 
her of another step which he had taken and which was of 
the greatest moment to the future fortunes of his family. 
He bad been to Berlin, had seen the King and had, from 
him, received the title of Graf von Noer. It would seem 
that this was not the first recent change of title in the fami¬ 
ly, for Prince Emile hotl, in 186 i, effected, or been ma4lo to 
effect the change from Prince of Schleswig-Holstein to 
that of IVince of Noer. Whether this was done for 
political reasons or in connection with his re-marriago (which 
took place a month after the grant of the new title by the 
then temporary suzerain of Holstein, the Emperor of Austria) 
we are not in a position to say. Prince Friedrich’s motives 
for abdicating his higher rank are, however, beyond doubt 
for he gives them to Queen Caroline, on the 11th April 
1870, with the aiiuonncement of his betrothal. He says 
that his change of title not only sets him free from the 
troubles of politics but enables him to marry according to 
his inclinations. One is naturally diffident before the in¬ 
clinations of high alliances, but so much is clear, tliat he 
preferred to sacrifice his princely rank and title, rather than 
subject the lady of his choice to the ignominy of a morga¬ 
natic marriage. Political complications were oUrinted by 
bis surrender of title, as it presumably carried with it re¬ 
nouncement of his contingent claims to supremacy in Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein* It may here be said that the ban of his ex¬ 
clusion from Denmark was not removed until 1881, in which 
year lie visited his Danish kinsfolk, a renewal of relations 

1 
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which him tltilight, “ Z>ulcur 

Argos big dijvry add»« 

The seveat'Ccnth of Mii^' 1870, initiated wliat hag been 
Called by One of the Prince's acquaintance^ ten years* idyll 
at Noer and was the day of Lis marriage with Carmen, 
datightcr of Mr*^ Ei&enblatt, a merckimt oE Ln Quayra in 
Vo ii^nela^ and ot Ham burg. Home and home happiness now 
filled Lifl thonghta and ancient desires slumbered. For five 
pencefnl 3'ears, he had respite froui the sconrgings of the 
ludiaii Enmenides. Kot that his orientalism wjis dead j it 
was hnt represfled by the imperious harrier of his bappiuefla 
and it aas not until 1875 that, at the instigation of bis wife, 
he put pen to paper and began the bistoiy of Akbar*a reign, 

" Hero is th(t hoDK of fulfilni^i] L of or&TiiuF - 
IJ m \Tt T ^ tl’l» HMEB awiUtvrl it ■ 

Tluj World 8 wound 'rrs]l Lesdod imd tlw bsita Lhat LatL btrainl St!” 

The dr^t of the first chapter of Kaiter Afchar waa dictated 
to the Cou^cBs TOO Noeron March 15th, 1875, Thence- 
foiw^d the Count worked steadily, laying aside his pen 
only in «ckiiess ami at length, at the bidding of that king 
w loin all ol^y. Early in the course of bis task, be made a 
reflection whicb comes home to aU who haTc entered the 
peneirali^ of literature. He learned, he says, that not men 
only, but every piece of hninoji mtellectunl 
i* Instoiy . To' those who know, it is easy to fill 

p ns outline of thought. How many a book which now 
falls us dull and lifelesa aa chilled iron, would glow again, if 
““ f ® impiilflas which went to its crea- 

■Pfrt- ^ watch the fire which bumeil to its fashioning. 

laboured ot bis Em^ 
frnin, XT l>eing broken by an occasional flight 

from Noer, souiEjtiiTiea tor pleasure, Bometimea for health 

W88 purposes connected with bis work. He 

inw that the shadows of hia evening were dos- 

when the first 

publlBbed, be wrote 

that hV Im J^ffmann of Kiel—a friend of whom be said 

VaIJ i ■ ^ ^itb help nnd counsel— 

Tvlw ir hiT- finished within 

a year or he himself would not bo able to complete IL His 

vol™ of the first 

thi 1 on Christmas Day 

bourn, ^ ° luany jtiurneys set out tor his tjigt and niikiiown 
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Tbe iuiuitidmto Cange of tUe Conul vca Nwr^s ileatili wns 
aa nifection of the heart aud liis lust hours were racfied with 
He could uot lie down but, within au hour of Itis de^ 
py ture hi3 Joiijf doniinaut passion nssertoii itself and kc order¬ 
ed bia l>ed turned, so tbut he should face the east. He then 
hud biuisclf pkced upon it, with the remark, that ibis would 
be his deathbed uud that it ^ivae rig;kt at least for the lust 
Lours, to lie properly down* He did so and shortly aftef’^ 
wards said dktinetlj: Ilow beautiful/^ and passed away. 

Of him too miglit Tennyson have said i 

Ail thin^ 1 liuttr Fhjrjjri^ 
fJreatly^ Ilhtei nOTuziid witL lliuiO 

'ITbiil lural iDM iJid 

M ach tiATG 1 HQU juud lLi]LD'n-i]i! cillta af ntoci, 

AiLrt nmimf ra, cdiiinctta, climatcei, g^rpnvmcnU, 

** nut. touat, bnt WmonreU ot tkiBm kU.'' 

in accordance with nmiugenientB which be bad detailed 
to Lboae who would care for bia burial, a uiansolenni was 
erected within sight of tbo house at ^'^oer and in this bi^j 
body wna placed, enclosed in n sarcophygoa. Everything 
that thouglitfal sympathy could du to orientalize the spot, 
boa been done. The path which leads from the rose garden 
to the rising ground of which the mausoleum is the crown, 

13 thickly bordered with cypresses, the aioslim tree of mourn¬ 
ing. The btiildiug ia it&elf abrouded by the Game sad- 
bued, but uflpiring embleiiis and is of eastern design. The 
sarcophagus rests on a dai;^ which is spread with uioslirn 
prayer-carpets, bronght for big purpose ^om India himself. 

It is in the library of a Gervaut of literature that tiio 
niournfulness of a purpose riven by death, is most felt. 
Frinoe Pntdrich had been filled with ii presentiment of the 
brevity of bis day and it is iu preaence of bis books that 
one’s heart atiswers most readilj'^ to the pang wliicb must 
have pierced bia, when he knew that he must leave his 
work incomplete. These mutely eloquent friends are, for 
the most part, hooks of which India is the vital spark, they 
were gathered by his need and bandied in his work and. 
they dignify the room which bis uiotheFs memory coii- 
srerated in bis regard. On bia death-bed, be esjpresscd bis 
sorrow at his enforced desertion of bis task and, spite t 
of an assurance that it should be carried on, he must 
Lave felt, wknt be said of Goldstiicker, that be was leaving 
an infant child to the doubtful usage o£ the world. Be 
wa;s el years of age when be died and the last decade of bis 





life tieul FoiiiiHle<^ eliueat to tlie calm end tranamlUty of Ins 
cliildfsh years at ffoor after a mabhood of cUaug^ and de- 
pn ration and exile- 


Connt FriedricU left two dao<jhters. Had he left a Bdn, 
it is posnlble that hia wi Jow mi^ht hare been Bpared the 
mtiuj months of aniiety whioh hare attended the deeiaion 
of a law-snit which Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
has institoted with the aim of obt<aining poeaesavou of Noer. 
The entz of the soit is said to be, whether the ting of Den¬ 
mark had the right to cot off the entail of Noer as was dotis 
at the instigation of Pnnee Friedrich who wqs deairoas of 
aecuritig the reversion of the estate to hia wife and children. 
The case was heard in the lower conrt of Schleswig at the 
end of and was decided on all poliiLa in fovotir of the 
ConnteBs of Xcer* There were, however, dijfficidt qoea* 
tions of royal prerogative Involved and an appeal has been 
nllowefl The sfeciaL hardship of the caaej, in the eyes of 
friend a of the CouoteBS is that her liasbaod made every 
effort to ensure that hia children should inherit, Noer ia 
not an old possession of the Sctileswig-Holstein familv bnt 
WQS bmoght in by the mother of Prince Emlk, who left it 
I?, second son and from him It parsed on to Prince 

rnedrich. There is, therefore, someth iug repugnant to 
good feeling in the attempt of another member of the house 
to take the estate from the branch to which it had been 
given by He lady who brought it into the Schleswig-Holatein 
fiuiuiy. Cootie can suppose that she would have wished 
to impoverish the descendant a of the son to whom she gave it. 


^ Til e ^vc now to torn front Prince Friedrich to Lis writ- 
His earliest pnbliflhcd work ia W aitt den 

Lai^m fif^ Ofiefuf {Thin^t N^io and Old/ram Eastern Lands), 
and consists of three thin octarg volnmes, tlie first of which 
di^la with India, the others with Egypt and Aaiii Minor* 
The primary materials for the work were gathered by the 
1 nineteen, during hia tniveh in IBlS-SO, 

la he began to work upon this basis and published 
He complct^l book in 1858. As hoc been mentioned, it 
given to the world under the psendonjra of Onamand^r, 

^ not only has 

n remioii and addition, bnt in each 

chapters which deal for the most part 
or history ^d which are the vQ&ult of later 
^ IiidLon volume, there ore two such, 
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tiitUknl ti?flpecLivi:ly, " India in Genenvl” and tlio £ktt>U 
in Bengal/* These chapters Open with some general re¬ 
marks: Hindustan/* sarfi the author, “’wntihl be tiiiiqoe 

if it bad not its cotmterpu^rt in Spain/* It la not oaljT in 
thVir pbjffical positions tliat a resomblanee is noted but still 
more in the cbarticteristica and cireuDistances of the in* 
habitants, and notably in their cominoii pofisession of indiifi- 
dnal courage and fighting power, bnt olso in their common 
lack of the qualities which make the General. Huforianate- 
ly for the complete justice of the novel coin parison, the 
Prince has tuassed the peoples of India, and his imagetl 
Indian** is a Sikh or a Rsjpiit. Passing on, we find a 
sketch of the various eonquesta and ocenpotions of the 
conntry from the time of Alexander to those of Clive and 
Hastings. To read our own affairs bj a foreign light, is 
alwojs a means of rekindling onr interest in them and of 
illtmiinating comers which have escaped onr vision. This 
interest attaches to Prince Friedrich's attempt to set before 
German readers the story of the British oeenpation of India. 
His work is the ontcome of a ver}' considerable amount 
of reading and olthongh its material is familiar, it haa^ the 
freshnesa of foreign repreientation. Following the histo¬ 
rical survey, ia nti examination of the causes which evoked 
the Mutiny. It is not without a plea.^ant touch of novelty 
that one finds the Prince quoting Disraeli'a speeches in 
the House, as evidence for several of his statements- He 
is strong in hie blame of tlie snpineneas of the Indian Go¬ 
vern meut in face of repeated warnings of the approaching 
etorui. Amongst other such warnings which he enunjemlea 
ia one, about which, on perusing it in a foreign tongue, 
one cannot sEifie the wish that it bad been kept, like n 
family failing, for Lome criticism only. He tells ns that, 
just after the annexation of Audh, more than 40,000 sipohis 
petitioned for a restoration of tlie former state of tbiugs 
and asked why they and their king had been reduced from 
iudependence. These petitions not hein^ oift paper, 

were disregordsd. Can this be true V 

I As bos heeu said. Prince Friedrich*3 stay in Bengal in 
|l84t)', waa limitod to some three weeks and his ^ght-Beelng 
[to the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, He paid Ui 
I visit to Cbandarnagur and was there the guest of H, Cour- 
Mon* He gives a short sketch of the life of this noticeable 
I man and tolls ua that M. Courjon Wiaa of French origin, 
[born in the Mauritius and that Lis parents, tluaigh of good 
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dtscentj being wiilioiit tVrtunp, lie c4uie to lii Jla to tuttke 
his From the Rcijalis of Tj(>penili he received lunj on 

fnvoQHible couditious and set awat tlie cultivatiojui of rice 
mid inJigo, He prospered exceedingly' and acquired supb 
infliicoce m Tippemh^ tlmt the Britisla Govcmmenlj on 
seveml oocasiona employed him ua itji interme<Uary between 
tlieniselves and tlie Itajalis. Friuee Friedrich pruiigee lliy 
admirable demeanour of H- Courjon niid was unoilectedly 
uitracted bj the wealth of his convei'iiatloi] and bjr his 
amiable mllingnes^ to tcU what he knew. On leaving 
Chandamcigar^ the avid listener recalled Madame de StueFa 
dictum that aonietimefi, the remembrance of a man wbicli 
whom One baa spent only a few minuteSr is more permanent 
and pleasant than the niciudry of one, with whom fate baa 
compelled na to live for ten years. 

Perhaps the most interesting passage in the record of 
the PrinceBojourn in Bengal is that in which he describes 
an interview at Fort Willuiiiij with the tlien state-prisoner 
Mulraj. He was liiuisdf a pwlitical exile and although he 
tries to hold the bahince fair, it ia pretty dear ttiat be 
did not regard Mnlrdj as a maleftictor but rather us the 
yietiin of Britiab political necessities. Here, as elsewhere 
in his narrative, one m«y bear the echo of the opiuioiis of 
those that bear rule. 

“ Some of the houses iu the Fort have been arrauged for 
“ the reception of state prisoners and at this time the former 
ruler of MnlUtn was amongst them. The fate of this man, 
“ who, but a short time before, bud attracted so much atten- 
** tioa 111 the Indian worlii, is not in itself devtjid of iuterest 
what increased our owu iu liim, was that we were 
“ allowed to visit him. On tliia occiision, the Coiuimiiidaiit 
“ of the Fort, one of our moat agreeable and courteous Calcutta 
acquaintaaces, was so kind as to accompany us atid to act 
**as interpreter. Arntr Mulriij hashed many accusers 
* but also Some defenders: suiue regard him os a daring 
malefactor, while others pity him tin a political victim 
and take his charaettT under protection. According to 
‘Hhe moat^ impartial and trustworthy o£ the authorTtiea 
** at our iI]s[)osah the facts of his afifuire are us follown:—* 
“ The Ojicieut fort of Multan lies to the north of Sindh 
"«anti between the liidua and the Sntle}. It once belonged 
‘*to the douiinioas of ftuujlt Singh but after their ptirtition, 
became a small independent atate at the Court of which 
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the En^llah, accordiitg to their costoin, hnd tiro political 
** agents. The Afghan the coDqaest of Sintlli, ag well 
“ na the gtubhorn conflict in the Panjabi had excited to the 
higlieot degree, the hatred of the AltiJt^rifs for the 
foreiguetfl whose growing power was a threat to their 
iudependcnce^ In a itioinlt in the city of Hnlhlni. the 
** two agents fell Tiotiing to the ontbnrgt of anger on the 
part of the inflaiumiible and warlike Moltdnfg, who Imd 
from the first regarded their presence with distrust and 
'* ill-will. They were killed in the street and og some of 
their servants mferFed, on their way to the citadel, to seek 
** the protection of the Amir. It has never been possible 
” to clear up all the circumatanceg of the sad occurrence* 
‘‘On one side, the whole blaiue is laid on Mulrfij ^Tho ig 
declared to havo ingtigatetl the tumult for the parpoge of 
“ ridding himself of the two officers ; on the other, no 
‘^credence ig given to the necusntion* Be this os it may, 

“ the Britiah Government natumily demanded satist'actioii 
**for an atrocity, committed, apparently, ttt the Amiris iu&ti- 
“ gation. Mnlriij insigtfhl that he had no fKirt in it and 
** was, therefore, not in n ^>oaitLon to discover the murderorg 
“ for punialimout at Ills own hands or for aarrendcr to the 
English, He had more fear of hia own rebellione subjects 
than of any possible coiigequenceg of the anger of hig 
powerful neighbours, who at the time, were btii-ied with 
war in the Punjab* Soon, however, an anny wits on the 
“ march, MnUun waa besieged and after a brave resistance, 
surrendered to evade the horrors of a final Btoniiiiig on Ja- 
unary 2nd, Mulnij woa sent to the recently-captured 
Labor and there tried like a common uiimlnal and seu- 
tenceti to death by hanging. This seuienco was, by an 
act of clemency, commuted to imprisonment- for life hi 
Fort William. 

** The deposed Amir is distinguished no less by hlg noble 
preaonco than by bis agreeable manners. He may ho 
** between forty and fifty years of age. (Thia ia written 
“of IS JrU), llo hug the marks of a man of high Caste tch 
** gather with characteristics of his Afghnn origin. He ig 
“ tall and slender and hie features are well cut aed rcgnluc; 

“ hifl complexion which ia ulniogt as fair us that of a well- • 
born Turk, forma a picturesque contnist to his curly black 
“ beard. The lire of his dark eye is dimined by trouble— 

“ dimn^ed, but not quenched, and his demeanour betrays 
“ the proud indiOE^^i^Tetice and cahn surrender to unalterable 
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fate w'liieh a Iiigti-lwrii oriental never losea. He U fiepara- 
'* ted from Uis f nm ily win) are held prisoners at Lahori. One 

only of hh former frieuds baa remained trnd to him and 
" has volmitarily followed him here, to share ^ his captivity, 
“It was touching to see that this man, hmiaelf a man of 
** birth and fine presence, did. not disdain to join the duti^M 
“of a menial aerront to those of a trusted friend. Molrij 
“ WHS manifeatly pleased that oar visit should brent in on his 
“ monotony and this removed all our apprehensions about 
“ disturbing him. The Amir could as little renounce hia 
“natnTal pride as can the caged lion. When the heavy 
" boils were withdrawn and we entered his room, he re- 
“ecived us with a grave dignity which bordered on con- 
“descension. The English comport theiuselveB towards 
“ their fallen foe with the most respectful cousideradon 
“allowed by the circuuistauces and it gave us sincere pleasure 
“ to notice, that Golonel W. did not sent himadf until his 
“ prisoner had made a slight geaturo of permission. The 
“ Amir opened the converisation, and with delicate anienity 
“and ekilful lightness, led It over a variety of subjects svliich 
“ would have done credit to a European man of the world. 
“ As a matter of course, we avoided touching upon hia own 
“ situation but tnalerial for eon vernation did not fail, for 
“ Mulrdj has had, for his position, a comprehensive and 
“ thorough education. He bos the reputation of great leam- 
“iug, reads and writes Hiuduatfiiil, Arabic aud Persian, and 
“ would seem to be well vm-aed in the literature of the lost 
“ uamed language. Through the Amble historians ho aj)- 
“ pears to have some acquaintance with ancient Greek philo- 
“ aophy and {so far as we could understand,] ex premised him- 
“ self at length concerning ABatoune, Aristoune and ElivLadtir 
“Seconder Saheb. (Plato, Aristotle, and Alexander.) lie 
“ was pleased by our luterest in his conversation, as welt na 
“ by the good will we showed iu trying to make him uuder- 
“ stand us, and the visit only came to au end when our ohlig- 
ing friend, the Couimaiitlant, hatl exhausted Ids store of 
Bindhst^ni-Fersian. At first Mulnlj was somewhat re- 
“ served bnt grew more and more talkative and, amongst 
“ other things, told us that be was occupying himself with 
^ “ his biogriipLy and the history of Alultdn. He showed ub, 
“ not without visible satisfaction, some very beautiful Persian 
“ MSS,, a part of his work. At the end of our visit, he ac^ 
“ companied us to the dwr, where he diamiHsed us with the 
“ same dignified rJetueanonr with wlit'-li he hud received u?. 


t 
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Tho whole reception wss moro like the dnrhor of n reigning 

prince than a etmnger's visit o£ curioflitjr/^ 

The second volome of AU&i ttiMf A^ffues troots, for the 
most part, of the Princess impre^fibns of Cairo and the 
Fjraraida, It contains also three political chapters on 
Syria and oa the dissensions hetvreeu the Porte and the 
Pasha, Like all the writings of Prince Friedrich, it bears 
the stamp of first hand information and personal experience, 
lie ia Indignantl j sareaatio on those who penetrate a foreign 
country only so far as to see it throagh the eyes of domi- 
oiled foreignens. and tells a story of a member of an Asiatic 
Society (he is tlms indefinite), who act ont to travel in the 
East for the p nr pose of collecting material for a hook. Ho 
reached Constantinople and there, on the landing stage, 
had the iniafortune to break Lis leg* This confined him to 
an hotel in the Frank quarter of Pera whence on his reco¬ 
very he aet out for home direct, wrote his book and gave 
it to the world with the coloor of Laving eye-witnessed all 
he wrote of- 

Egypt filled the prince with delight and be conld reconcile 
himself to his departure only by dwelling on the thought 
that he was going from her to the classic lands of Asia 
Minor. He sailed from Aleiandria for Smyrna and his 
voyage carried him through a ma^e of islands, whose names 
alone are a spell to con jure thoughts of beauty and art 
and heroic song* ’tVould it be possible for familiarity to 
smirch the bloom of Crete and Noxoa, of Samos and Chios 9 
One may hope not, for even its many ptosaie and ignoble 
uses have not frittered from India nil its power of charming 
connotation* As has been said, Prince Friedrich fouml 
Smyrna surpassingly beautiful and chimes in with Strabo's 
praise of it as the most lovely of cities* From it, os his 
head-quarters, he and a few fellow-traveUers from India'- 

Ihifirtuin—dared the choice of rauisom or death and 
made an ogreeahle expedition to Nimpbi* Subsequently, 
when even the last of hia comrades had been drawn by 
some stronger attraction to bis fatherland, the Frinca vvent 
alone bo Ephesus, and of this city of manifold associations 
he Los left a full and interesting account. Edlumin^ to ^ 
Smyrna, he devoted a brief space to the eweetest nieialc 
and assures bia readers that the man who does this is by no 
moans idle liecauBe ho IS receiving impressions and maKing 
obsen'ations and being moved to refiect- In fact, the Prince 
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wRs reuUzihg^ wliat 1 b tlie gnjrm of fruitful travel—that oue 
aliDiild jjo forth not to aee, bal to be shewn sights, not like a 
person to whose good vision all tilings will be clear, but in 
the spirit of one who waita for a reTelatioHr 

In the place of Ins present sojourn, it was natural that 
the traveller should have tiomer open in his hands and hia 
pages show-, by iimiiy a. quotation done into foll-monthod 
Gennan that poetry lent her aid to udd to the other charms 
of his jotirneyd At this stage of his hook, as easily as at 
any other, one may, by reference to Lis Boureea, seek proof 
of Ins indastry in working up hie matter. His notes show 
abundant research i to such masters of the ringing change 
of words as AeBchyliis and Ovid and Virgil to Herodotus 
and Pliny are added Boileau niid Pope, Gibbon and Gervb 
nug, Hamilton and Schubert, and niany another name of 
nieu whose words can guide or support opinion. The third 
volume of nnd Xeves concludes with an account of a 

most recompenainF, if equally fatigning, ride from Smyrna 
to a point on the Bosphorus opposite Constantinople, ^Vith 
briefest mention of this we leave the book which introduced 
our author into that realm of literary labour of which Lo 
hud dre^ed that no greater felicilj lured the sous of men, 
than to dwell within its chequered shadea. 


Between I85S ana 1880 Pnnce Fricdricli publiatiea no 
took, but some articles of wbieb me are not able, in India, 
to verify the dates, prebaWy belong to tie ioterral. TLese 
were contributions to the Kiel Journal, to EnsUsb neriodi- 
cals mid m addition, mere several obitnaiy notices, amonsat 
mbicb was one pabliabed in the Tima in Soveniber IbTC 

Count TOb Piokeaeh-Osteu. 
« r""*,’ the result of five years of work in 

the first TOlniiie of Kcusm Akimr. Before further notice of 
this b»t. it will be of interest to form some estimate of the 
qaalihoatiuns which its author brounbt to lbs accompUsb- 
nieiit of bis self^clected task. These it is easy to uudeJrete, 
ui face of his self-depreciation in presence of scholars aneh 
as Bloobmann and Goldstucker, as well as before his own 
idral of the perfected product of systeniatie education. Of 
eertaiii adtural qualifications for literary work Prinee 
Friedrich had full measure: he was ind^oZand 

patient and had the hnniilitj which*^o- 
“***? .«««»«»■. »iwl he had that canaeily for enthasiMm 
which IS the vital spark of aU work. 


* 
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TVfia very conaiilemble ; be wiis free of Frcncli und Engligh 
Hteratuire: be could read Latin anti Greek iritK pleasure; 
be bntl stndipd Sanskrit under Gfddstiicker for several yearn 
— subject and teacher in tbenijJclTea a constellation of odnt^a- 
tire forces—autl be bad in nddition, the ductile mind of the 
trarelled man. 

is undeniable that the firet requisite for a scholarly 
handling’ of the material eiistintj for a biography of Akbar 
is a knowledge of Persian enfficient to the collation of the 

the and tlie JVtbojjaLi'J frfiior/i j 

Such critical skill the Prince iierer atUine<l and he tells ns y 
in bia preface that he had to base Ills work upon transla^ 
tions. He, bowererj nerer proposed to himself to treat his ' 
subject iu anything but such fashion us would make it 
acceptable to the ordinary reuding world and for thi^*, his 
avaiEable material was ample. He not without Ikunn ledgo 
of Perataui, even at the commandment drirts work and in 
spent a winter in Paris for the purpose of incrca- 
sitig his acquaintance with it. Ho was, ncTertheless, even 
to the last, put to incoiiveniciEce by want of facility hi coiU’ 
paring discrepant etiitemeuts in hi a English sources. Of 
these his main reliance was upon Sir Henry Elliot and Pro- 
fess^ TIbwson's “ HTirfory ojf fntlta ai told by »fs oica huta- ^ - 
Another translation of the utmost valuf?, was 
tlTat in manuscript, of the JAhdmjfmdA, J>y Lieutenant Chal¬ 
mers and ui the posB^;Wfrrrr^^lT~nr&*“nojaI Asiutic Sociely, 

A mine of incalc nluble weal ti l to him wan Hlochniaiin’s* 
Ajnij jAkl^ri. with its biographical uoticus and its extracts 
from The fiebl for European research 

was wide and the Prinee'SpaTed neither time nor labour nor 
travel to reap from it. Of tliisj the mere conBidenition of 
the brjoks to which he refers iu the course of his Tolumci is 
evidence. 

The first volume of the Emperor Akbar was huished with 

* TkU bnok ia ano at Lbd«i> wbieli all wka haTv to wgFk Titifil il, 

mutt tospqrt fiiliiilra. ft ft rcrtlo field for iracli litter, u 

hero rtmiftn wrtl ftt eoHjoUMicl- Ulocbdiiiati'x tir<Hfra.p!iic1il ODtlmOB ftftVn?n for 
tba BM»t pftrt Troio tUf- L'lHurrif J cortild in Bomr oaacfL Lo 

fUlcnl ojj from fftwily rrcnrJi nml Atba.c'* be pciuplcd wltSt i'^urca u li/o- 
Itko All iho«i) wHtijli mdfrt i^iand KUfalwth. ^ • 

T* Onr wlnt, Kittumt RUy kaowTodiafo of hfl-B follcfTTM) ttio Ptinro 

OTBT hij f^roimd for thii porpoi© of fttnilcrinsr hi# Uooik into Enp^lult, hjS difil*- 
mltiei ioan^ at times to hsTO lieoa ood SomotlmM' tii li^vo ariarn from 

eauEcl which wntilel Iso svovdnblo if t ho translAtinnif from tho Fornsn hod 
been loliJcietcHT to tho scmtinj of a rPTiwipMl oomnuttco. 
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great difficulty and azuid prescntmeuts of dcatli wljicli fiud 
Qtterance in itij preface. Here, too, speaka tbe affection for 
his subject which had grown ap m the Oount in vcara of “in¬ 
timate communion"' within '* four narrow walla,” and which 
must im?e sharpened regret at his inability to ilJnstrate the 
remaining scenes of hia hero's career. To bis book on send¬ 
ing it forth, he shjr ; “ The wide world is rough with mga 

* and tempestuous with storina j if it should not fare with 
“thee as we desire, hear thy destiny with patience and 
should any censure thee nnmercifnlly, counsel them 
rather to bend ibeir powers to ejccel thee: bo will tby 
path although not thornless yet lead thee to thy goal,” 
Within a few weeks of the Count's death, in 1881 , his 
mannsmpt bad been entrnsted to Dr, Gustar Toa Bnobwald 
for reTismn and edition. The second and completing volnnie 
app^red in laSo, As was perhaps ineritable, it bears the 
marks of change in the directing mind. One distinct al- 
made by the substitution of volnmmous 
onotation for the author's more laborious practice of assimila- 

^ independent creation, Br, von 
has advantages in face of the great 
difhcolties which aceme to the finisher of another man's 

continuity in the book. 
T'C'tatmda is however of intereat, namely, 
that from Chalmer s somewhat inaccessible mannscript. 

«et forth by bis German commentator, re- 

b^s^lewas^ami^bJ^® 

^ce witb^n occupation No drop of blood of any 

^ 1 * 11 P^bar Bowed in bis veins and the armies 

by which he held hia dominiona were for the most na^ the 

^^ntier of 7 unddsrn‘'^T-L ''^7 hia father from beyond the 
coirn^v aid in in the 

S Zmrn.; A ocenpatien, brought in 

rejknce was always on men of^nlt^ll-Hhii^ll^lS^ bkth orXa- 

, ii“c,rstssrL."S'.‘4iT VhJtt" 

th* way to’wi a-aiafbl w'"“ 1“* ®f”®»We lo go ont of 

becausiseeini oil. mor bat 

use aeein, tbu erior, sb« bos tbe hope that aomo Unidreds 







of yenra bence^ gome of the men of her o^n blcfod whotn only 
the brief tenure of tlieir office has, she beHeTes^ thvmrted 
from making a repntation as great and as TToll-deaerved as 
Akbar’a, may be so blended into Indians story, that they, too, 
shall bo cliiimed as rnlers of whom the wLoie land may boast, 
uotwitbstanding that they are as alien in blood as was the 
mighty iiliuperor wbose sway they now inherit* 

By perusal of ifaifer AJchar an old faot concerning Bengal 
and one which is not wifcboat eloquence to every la^udator 
temporit {tclij gains new prominence,—that its people have 
bad scant part in its history, that is the tale of its riders and 
their wars and their glory* It was not from Bengalis that 
Akbar took Bengal, but the Afghdu rulers who liad held 
it for their own profit for more than fonr hundred years. No 
name of any Bengali cornea for mention in the Count^s book 
as that of a Hindu who rose to power. The Hindus of great 
name whose services reflected glory on Akbar, were all dis¬ 
tinguished as soldiers, before they were known for any other 
merit* ffodar Mall, a khetri of Lfibarplr in Audli* was a 
general before he was a (fitrifn and the other’renowned Hind da 
of the reign were nluiost without exception hard fighting 
Kiijpnta. Bengal in tboao days had no voice j ita |ieople were r 
theres pciicefnl yielders of revenue j so, too, was the treasure 
chest, and then as it had been for many a hy-gone century, 
the history of the province was a record of the struggles for 



Of Akbar^s talent as a controller of men and of his surpoa- 
sing interest as a man of active and unusual type of mind, 
we learn much that is unfamiliar from the Ckmnt of Noer^a 
book. Hia representation, moreover, preases it home that, 
apite of his inteUectnal proclivities and desire to deal justice, 
Akbnr was not the rnler of a aummer^s day but a man of 
strenuons action and withal a strong and stout annexationist 
before whose sun the modest star of Lord Dalhonsic pules* 
Ho believed, probably without any obtrusion of a doubt as to 
his course, that the extension nnd consolidation of territory 
was a thing worth fighting for; he believed in supremacy as 
in itself, a desirable object and, having men and money, he 
went to work and took tract after tract wit I unit scrapie* 
His position, being as be wag the builder of an empire, is com-’ 
prehensible, and it ia indisputable I but his fame as a ruler ia 
in no small degree due to the circtitustance that, having irieu 
of diverse natiGnalities to manage, ho compasaed the task; a 
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aiicCGfis wliich coultl iii't liai?L' been liis, if he iiatl not been 
piven to wJti(nio,qt* He ivas not like VictoriaH, bom heir to 
this Btiarean iabonr but he bronpht it on by bellip 

what be was or nothin p~a tlioronph und seif-seeHng tm- 
nexatioiiist. 

In him there was fully dereJopei:^ moreorer, another form 
of imperial aiincx:iitioii,—that wbieb absorbs eiioriiious snms 
of money for the fiOTereipn^s personal use* Perhiips in no way 
is the progress of idena about tbe claims of the holder of n 
kinply oftice on his people more marked, than by a considemtion 
of the respective oonaumption of revenneon personaE objects, 
under the Emperor of Hlndnstitn of the ICth century iind the 
Empress of the iDtIu Atbur aunnully took from tlie service 
of the people, Viist sums of money for the rnaintetiunce of bis 
own and bis pons* eatublish nteuis* These eatublisbniciits were 
not like the modest liouflcliolds of oiir Viceroys or even of 
the Queen-Em press beracLf but contained regriments of ser¬ 
vants and armies of elepbuuts, horses, dec*, Sue. Akbiiir*@ 
serugUo alone nnmhertHi 3000 women, each of whom had a 
fixed sulairy and definite perquisites. One uecds no figures 
to assure one that the coininissariat obligations only, of 
these domestic hordes 'would uow prove, what Abul Eaal says 
the ordering of a harem was, a “ question vexatious for even 
a great Btatesinan.*' On the other hand, it la one of the 
remarkable fcatnrea of the present ocenpation of India, tliat 
its Empress takes no single rtipi from it for the luainteuanCO 
of her Slate. 

In at least one particular, the reigns of Indians most 
potent mlcTS arc alike. Akbar, as does Victoria, adminis¬ 
tered his empire by means of foreign officials and like her, 
held it by a foreign army. Akbar’s otBcials o£ eis-Hiindlayaz] 
birth who were diRtiiiguished for other than martial taleut, 
were aingolarly few. Todar Mali Bir Bar, mid though 
Cwpari pasim, Eii Putr Das, couipleting their Hat. In one 
partienUr the adminidtnitioii of .Akbarwas distinctly inferior 
to that of Victorm ; it was tiunled by the corruption which 
makes nn offioo lucrative beyond tbo range of its noaiinal 
salary. Atbar’s lienteminta ruled like kinga in state and 
^ luxury and for the greater part of hiy reigti. as was natuml 
when the atrung arm yielded the one essential service he 
required from hiR chiefs, tbeir doings were practically tm- 
checked. To«]ar Mall at length attempted some reslraint, but 
he does not come into prominence as even a soldier till the IBth 
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year of AkWfl r^ign atul altboush etupljred for a a tot time 
in reveiine mattery io that year and m the lOlli, Jre did not as 
diwdw Ln&titnte hifi meniomble financial reforme till the 27 tlt. 
Meantime the pagoda tree flonrislied tuid bore tTnit- 

Undoubtedly Akbar'a greatest power of attraction for Ue 
lies in hia nmny-aidednesa. He was an all-round man and 
the pairea which concern him offer at very turn fresh matter 
for interested perosaL Hverytkiug was food for bis activities 
iind his career was an utibroken developraent of character. 

In youth, he wag a dashing and impetuous aoldicr and toge¬ 
ther with physical vigour, had a capacity for intellectual 
occupation which time fostered to be the ossuagemeut of hm 
failin<f strength. The Count delights to dwell that 

side of the Emperor's chariLCiter whicii prompted just dealing, 
and no less, Ou that which was ita complement, Ins intel¬ 
lectual interest in varieties of custom and creed* Probably 
the very tolerunce for which he is reuowed, wo^ less the out- 
come of conquered prtqudice thuu of this openness of mniil 
to novelty. Tolerant lie was, bat by no means so much so os 
is the British Baj, which aita apart from all the burning topics 
in which Akbnr delighted* He rejoiced in poleiincal discuasiou 
und there in his career nothing more interesting liiaii his 
Thursday convocations of professors of all the creeds, m the 
/fedddf KMnah, at Fathpdr Bikri* His tokrauce was* it 
must he admitted, more at the sendee of the hvtitudinariaiis 
than of the orthodox of the Mahammdan fiiith ivlio were 
rei^arded uith less favour than were even orthodox Hindus* 
This wag natural, for the Emperor^s mind wua seeking mate¬ 
rial for the institution of his own creed* the /hn-i-ikAi, tiiul 
he could get stimnlas better from opinion in ferment than 
from rigid and definite creeds- Of oil the many interesting 
passages of our author*^ work, none exceeds in attraetiOTi 
that which tells of the inifisioufl of the Jesuit Fathers frem 
Goa to the Court of Akbar and the liking and respect whick 
the doubt iug Emperor conceived for Father A qua viva. 

In concluding this notice of Adisrr it should be said 

that the book hoe two pomta of special value: it is the first 
life of Akbar puhlishod apart from such as are incorporated 
in general histories and it gathers toother great store of 
information from books which are Bomewhat diflicnlt of. 
access** 

It now remains only to speak of the third and lost of tho 

• Ji6ttr bas been tiMiihlcd iotO Proneb bj- G- Honijt lii; Slruiiy. 
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of Yrliich the nomoe bead ttiia article and on wliicb ita 
biographical portion is based. Strict I j it is not the produc¬ 
tion of the Uoaut of Noer for it was edited and in part 
Trritten by others^ It consists of skstches of rarious periods 
of hia life from his own hand, extracts from hia diary, and 
nqmerous letters from liim to friends and relatives. To these 
have been added passages by other hands, as sapplenient to 
ineyitahie rnrujwif^ The book ia edited by the lady to whom 
be dedicated the greatest effort of his life.. Ou the opening 
page of Kaisa- Ahbar stands inscribed ** With grateful uf- 
fcction, I dedicate this work to Carmen,. Countess of Noer, 
my beloved wife and comrade/* The voiunie of Jtemaliis 
(*VacA7awJ whicli does so much to show in its Subject the 
bloom of the qualities which nre the obligation of nobility, 
bears the dedication, “ Consecrated, with grateful affection, 
to the memoty of a nobleman by Carmen, Countess of Noer/" 
All can take the hint given by these epitomes of ruptured 
happiness, and need not be told that the Tolume under our 
notice is a labour of loro. Its contents would awaken in¬ 
terest, even if the Count had left no other ivritten word, 
b^aiMe they delineate a man of sterling excellence and most 
winning character. They tell a tale of suffering and depnva' 
tion. and so, too, of a just nnd upright spirit whom losses and 
loneliness did not sour but made tolerant, and grateful for 
^ection. Brave aud gentle, be veiled coumgeons indepen¬ 
dence under a conrteons a ud motkst manner; he lived la¬ 
borious days in pursuit of an idea and he bore a dole of pain 
with a patience, pluck an<i elasticity wliich command hearty 
admiration. ^ All this and inucii more can be read in tlie 
which has the additional merit of simplicity and 
straightforward rehsuce on the peueLrative power of an ea^ 
tmiable and attractive charaeten 

Akkettk S* Beveriuok* 
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PEEFACE. 

OF the many famous sovereigns of the East, few are 
comparable with Akbar and to him indisputably be-* 
longs the first place amongst the rulers of Hindustan. 

Not only was he equally great as a man, a warrior, 
and a statesman, hut his reign fell at a time fitted to 
afford the free-est play to his eminent qualities. For' 
in India, too, the ICth century was impregnate with 
energy ; in it great political issues were wrought out / 
and at the same time, in all the provinces of social and 
intellectual life there was an outburst of vigour and 
actirity which well corresponded to its gigantic ex¬ 
ternal revolutions. As the pivot, upon which for 50 
years, the fates of India revolved during this mighty 
movement, Akbar’s personality is therefore justly 
adapted to stimulate not only interest but also that 
admiration which when once awakened irresistibly 

constrains us to further inquiry. 

When, in 1868,1 sat, in the Calcutta Madrasa, be¬ 
sides my friend Blochmann, who unhappily like so 
many others has since then too early passed away, and 
he whose character bore the impress rather of sober 
philology than of impassioned fancy, discoursed to me 
of Akbar, I felt as Goethe says, t hat hist orys b^t ^ 
gift is the enthusiasm which she stir s. Then again, ^ 
in wandering over northern India I found on all sides 
enduring traces of Akl>ar’s activity and results of his 
infiuence, now in magnificent architectural creations, j 
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works of which the names head this article and on which its 
bi(>g^raphical portion is based. Strictlj it is not the produc¬ 
tion of the Count of Nwr for it was edited and in part 
written by others. It consists of sketches of various periods 
of his life from his own hand, extracts from his diary, and 
numerous letters from him to friends and relatives. To these 
have been added passages by other hands, as supplement to 
inevitable lofunat. The book is edited by the lady to whom 
he dedicatt^ the greatest effort of his life. On the opening 
page of KaUer Akhar stands inscribed “ With grateful jif- 
fection, I dedicate this work to Carmen, Countess of Noer, 
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{Nachlau) which does so much to show in its subject the 
bloom of the (jualities which are the obligation of nobility, 
bears the dedication, « Consecrated, with grateful affection, 
to the memory of a nobleman by Carmen, Countess of Noer.” 
All can take the hint given by these epitomes of ruptur^ 
happiness, and need not be told that the volume under our 
notice is a labour of love. Its contents would awaken in¬ 
terest, even if the Count had left no other written word, 
because they delineate a man of sterling excellence and most 
winning character. They tell a tale of suffering and depriva- 
tion and so. too, of a just and upright spirit whom losses and 
loneliness did not sour but made tolerant, and grateful for 
affection. Brave and gentle, he veiled courageous indepen¬ 
dence under a courteous and modest manner; he lived la¬ 
borious days in pursuit of an idea and he bore a dole of pain 
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TEEPACE, 

OF tho many famous soveroigns of the East^ few are 
comparahle with Akbar anrt to him indisputahly he-' 
longs the fitst place amongst the rulers of Hindustan* 
Not only was ho etiually great as a man, a warrior, 
and a statesman, hut his reign fell at a time fitted to 
afford the free-est play to his eminent qualities* For' 
in India, too, the IGtti century was impregnate with 
energy ; in it great political issues were wrought out 
and at the same time, in all the provincca of social and 
intellectual life there was an outburst of vigour and 
activity which well corresponded to its gigantic ex¬ 
ternal revolutions. ^As the pivot, upon which for 50 
years, the fates of India revolved during this mighty 
movement, Akbar'a personality is therefore justly 
adapted to stimulate not only interest but also that 
admiration which when once awakened irresistibly 
constrains us to further inquiry. 

■\Viien, in 1869, I sat, in the Calcutta Madrasa, be¬ 
sides my friend BlocUmann, who unhappily like so 
many others has since then too early passed away, and 
he whoso character bore the impress rather of sober 
philology than of imjjassioned fancy, discoursed to me 
of Akbar, I felt as Goethe says, t hat hiai orj^ best 
gj^ is the enthusiasm which she stira* Then again, 
in wandering over northern India I found on all sides 
enduring traces of Akhar’a activity and results of bis 
Lnllueace, now in maguiJicent architectural creations. 
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HOW 111 those tmditions of his mighty deeds which yet 
live in the popular mouth. These impressions gave 
the first impetus to a more thorough study of his life 
and of his lufltience on hb age. Of material there 
was, in trutli no laclc, for the memory of hariily another 
ruler has maintained itself so vividly in the heart of 
the peoples of India. Not only is he praised in their 
annals but* a fact of much deeper siguificancej, he has 
hccome a chief hero of national poetry and legendary 
lore ivherein he is immortalized as the srreat kin!> 
who conquered and then protected the Hindus, The 
outcome of my impressions was a desire to awaken in 
others some interest in the object of my own enthu¬ 
siasm so that, in the first fiush of zeal, without hesi¬ 
tation, without weighing the difficulties inevitahlo to 
the work, it was taken in hand. A sketch of tlie life 
of Afcbar was made at one di'aft, and with the exu¬ 
berance of fresh plea-sure, but on closer examiaation 
it proved inadequate and verified the maxim of 
Ahu Hdshim, tlie ancient Arabian sage, *^The first 
step in knowledge is doubt, / t, c,, criticbm. 

All performance has its inner story and he who 
earnestly and persistently labours the intellectual 
field has felt the joys and pangs of creation ; but this 
is not the place to dilate upon the growth of my book, 
suffices briefly to indicate its aim. It should ex I lib it 
no specialist research—let sucli l)e resigned to " orien- 
talbts aiW hbtoriographera “ but should strive to at¬ 
tract the attention of a wider circle to the newer India 
and to Akbar, Possibly such an undertaking,on theiKirt 
of one who has not been schooleil within the sacred 
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precincts of knowledge ” may ho re^rded and this 
especially hj professed stndents as more than auda* 
cipiis. Eennuciation of scholastic method however* 
carries with it at least this advantage—the avoidance of 
the tedioixsness which is a too frequent adjunct to 
scientifiG treatment and which repels a layman from 
the outset. Everything, therefore, which is usually 
designated ‘‘apparatus” and which breathes of 

scientifie method ** has been sedulously avoided, 
while at the same time* no pains have heen spared to 
establish facts accurately and to group them lucidly, 
Eor the above reasons* tho notes have been limited to 
the essential and tho transcription of oriential names 
has been effected in a manner to suit the German 
reader and this the rather that there CKists, as yet* no 
accepted system of transliteratioUi. jts however tho 
introductory sections liave been in print two years and 
during this period many changes of orthograpliy have 
come to seem desirable* these will be deta^Ued among 
the erraU and corrigenda. Some illustrations pos! 
sibly* a historical map and an index will be published 
at the conclusion of the work. 

The name oE Akbar, it is true, finds mention in 
many European writings and hy several authors of 
general histories oE India amongst whom Elphinstone | 
lE not at greatest length speaks of him with most': 
justice. Nevertheless Europe has hitherto lacked a 
special and detailed estimate of a man irhosh persona¬ 
lity and acts were of such moment for India.* ^ 


‘ Dr. Limbajs.Br<»«r-. •• ASW il » ^ , M.l.ricsl 

A.L„..8rt«„S.r.u. ^ 
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It h quit« otlierwise with Oriental Jiistorians who 
have created a coi>ious Akbar literature which if 
alien in style to European taste and possibly inadequate 
as genuine history is none the less rich in materiaL 
Of this wealtli of authority only that unfortunately 
relatively limited portion which lias been translated 
has been available for my purposes j this portion, 
however, so bristles with debateable facts and pro¬ 
blems that it has demanded tbe elaljoration of years. 

The Oriental histories of Akbar which conio under 
our special consideration are written in Persian, by 
contemporary chroniclers who played a more or less 
conspicuous part in public life, and were therefore, 
not merely eye-witneases but frequently participators 
in the events recordetL Their works are as follows ; 

(1.) The Tabaqat’i-i^khari of Nizatnuddin Ahmad 
Kakbshi, in the series of translations by Sir Henry 
Elliot and Piti feasor Dowson, entitled ** The history 
of India, as told by its own historians,” {Lond. 1867- 
77, 8 Vols. 8vo* ^ ob \ , 177- t7Gd On tliLs chronicle 
my work is based because its records of fact are the 
most accurate and faithful; its style is simple and 
free from elaboration; it is without the bombast 
wliicli Wassaf and Mirkhond had made current among 
eastern authors and it Ls consequently the mom 
readable and attractive to Europeans* It contains a 
wealth of material but, it must be confessed, in a 
, state of ifncritical disarray* 

(2,) The Akbarnsimah and the Afn-i-Akliari of 

cliinf n1ije<cE -nf iho hnlhar jifiitPArii to Vuilto bcicn t1i4 pFr-iwntEtioo of fiit oW-ti 
r«li|[iDD« Tiuwm u mn Bttrutms guUf. 
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SliRikh A bill ¥azl AllAmi> tlie Hrat in a MS. ti'ansla* 
tion, with many lacunae, by LL Chalmers, and lent 
to. me by tho Asiatic Society of London: (2 vols. 
foL Madras, 18S2.) The Utter in BlocUmann*s 
translation, unhappily unfinished but which contains 
numerous addenda by the translator and is a mine of 
reliable information as to the modern history of Asiatic 
Muhammadans. 

Where portions of Blochmann^s translation arc 
wanting, recourse has been had to an older rendering 
of the entire work by Gladwin, “ Ayeen Akliaiy or^ 
the Institutes of the emperor AkUr” although as a 
translation it leaves much to bo desired. 

The Akbamdmah is as it were the “ Moniteur ” and 
the Ain is the “ Institutes ** of Akbar’s government, n/ 
The illustrious Ahul Fazl, the bosom-friend and 
chief counsellor of his imperial patron is distingaishod 
for his elevated, if frequently affected style. His,; 
weight as an authority must not he undere-stimated 
because his judgments of contomporaiy events are at 
times tinged by an intelligible ijartiaJIty* for he was 
too honest to condescend to the falsification of history 
for the sake of glorifying his master and hero. His ' 
circumstantial and often laboriously accurate narrative 
is a welcome complement to the more brief accounts 
of Nizdmuddin Ahmad. 

(3.) The TVLrikhd-Baddontor Munfnkhnb-Ai-Tawd- 
rikh of Mulla LVbdul QAdir Badrtom. Extracts from . 
this work are inserted in Hlochmann*s Afn-i-Akliarl, 
in EllioLHowson^s Histoiy' of India (V. 477-519} and 
in Rchatsok^s "Emperor Akhar^ EepudUtion of 
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EslluQi" (One voL sniiill Svo^ Bombay, 18GG.) The 
learned Badrioui was, it is trm*, in. Akliar's pay and 
lived at his eourt, l>ut the emperor's frec-thlnkirig 
intelli^eDce was au abomination to the narraw heart 
of the strict Siiniib and he did not scruple to j^ivc 
vent to the rancour of his bitter moods at every avail¬ 
able outlet in these chronicles winch were fli'st made 
public after the death of Akliar. Badaonl was in 
some respects, the Procopius of India and Ins mail* 
cious remarks and innuendoes serve as a fit tin" stand* 
ard for testing and retracting to their true worth the 
almost unbroken commendations of the official his¬ 
torians, The Muntakhah-Al-Tawiirikh is one of the 
most valuable sources for the biography of A khar, the 
J invectives and detractions of iLs author being often 
more informing than the laboured praises of Abul 
Pazl. 

y (k.) “ The history of tlie rise and fall of the ^lu- 

hammadan power m India till the year_l(i:L2*'' trans¬ 
lated from the Persian of Mahomed Kasim Ferishta, 
V a meritorious work, though this trans¬ 

lation also labours under many defects, (4 vols, 
8ro. Land. 1829,) Ferisbta was a cotemporary of 
Akl>ar, but was never brought into personal contact 
with himj he lived in the Dukhan and visited 
irindiistdn only after the emperor's death. He was 
however in the train of the Sultana Begum of Bijapur, 

. when she travelled to BurhAnptir on the occasion of 
her marriage with Prince Diioysil, Akbar's youngest 
, son. A Persian by birtli^ and a Sliin by creed* 
j Perishta was a man of clear judgment and polished 
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cducatkin ; liis unadonim] style is marked by 
elegance and noble ^implictty. lie bad the art of 
using the writings of bis predecessors with discretion 
and discrimination, and his representation of events is 
measured and just. 

In passages rendered doubtful by diFergence or 
contradiction among the above-cited authorities, 
Blochmann*s master-work has been consulted as dual¬ 
ly decisive, but a persistent effort has been made to 
form an independent judgment. 

One Europf?aii History only has been used, and this 
because it is unique in its class—fh^* Annals ami 
Antiquities of KAjasthdn* or the central and western 
Rajpoot states of India” by Lti-CoL Tod (2 vols. 
4to. Lend. 1B29-32) and as third volunie^ his posthu¬ 
mous work entitled, " TraveLi in Western India.” 
{4to. Lond. 1839). These three volumes contain 
much that IS confused and much that deserves to bo 
called fantastic, but they likewise contain, in abun¬ 
dance, treasure such as is not to lie met w ith else¬ 
where, in their descriptions of manners and in pictures 
of national life and tradition. Tod was a man of 
noble character and warm heart; his long service 
among the Ibijpdts gave him the most admirable op¬ 
portunity of making himself acquainted with their 
history, their views of life, manners and customs. 
He is one of the few who have penetrated the genius 
of the East; and he possessed an inestimable gift in 
his pow’cr of assimilating himself to tlie eastern 
character, a character in most EmT>peans .so alien and 
^erefore so uncongcnml—and of reproducing tiip 
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improssions made by it upon him in life-like pictures. 
On certain points bis statements must.be received with 
caution, because bis enthusiastic predilection for the 
Rdjputs leads him sometimes into injustice to the 
Moslims and in particular to Akbar, about whom he 
makes some assertions which may be overlooked in 
him but in none other. No one, however, need hesi¬ 
tate to derive from him information as to RdjpiU 
feeling' and mode of thought, and on these subjects 
his excellent writings fittingly supplement the scanty 
or prejudiced and dosigpiedly incomplete records of 
Muhammadan historians. The poet justifies such 
sources of knowledge as he provides when he says, 

• 

** And draper meuiin(( 

“ I.iM in thv f«blc« of mj childhood’! yenra, 

“ Than in life'a (piin of troth." 

for in fact, what the fairy tales of bis cbildish 
years are to a man, that are traditions to the nations 
—handed down from one generation to another, they 
are often more historic and more in harmony with . 
truth than the artificial inductions built up on estab¬ 
lished facts by later expounders and illuminators of 
the past. 

It was soon manifest that the material at my dis¬ 
posal was too copious and too varied for single hand¬ 
ling; it was therefore necessary to summon other 
helpers in order with their co-operation to collect, 
arrange methodically, and work through it anew. As 
far as the task has yet progressed, Dr. Jacob Hinrich 
Theissen and Dr. Paul llaupt have been my colla- 
borateurs and my friend Professor George Hoffman 
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has also by me witb word and deed' 

Sincerely indebted as I am to these gentlemen for 
their assistancOj it must bo distinctly stated that they 
are free from every kind of responsibility and that this 
rests on me alone, seeing that I have been far from 
agreeing with them on all points. It was at ^rst my 
fiitentioii not to publish anything until the whole 
work was complete, but difficulties grew and progress 
liecamo proportionately slower while tbe goal of com¬ 
pletion w'as still invisible; therefore* as it is always 
better to accomplish a little than nothing, I resolved 
to issue the first part alone. This mstalment con-i 
tains only two sections* of which the first gives a, 
general view of the condition of India in the 16th 
century as fully as imperative brevity permitted ■ the 
second covers Akbar’s youth up to his 25tli year, a 
period which if absolutely short* wi^ rendered of 
great importance to India hy its results. The twelfth 
year of the reign affonied a suitable point for a pause 
in the narrative because succeeding years called new 
elements and new interests into existence which 
shaped events to an essential ditferent form* The re¬ 
mainder of the work is indeed written down* but it still 
requires much labour to prepare it for publication* 
May time and strength not fail I 

All that remains for me to say cannot be better ex¬ 
pressed than in the wortls which Wassiljew prefixes 
to his history of Bviddliism. '‘The more'deeply a _ 
scholar enters into a science the less dof^s be remain 
content with his researches. In direct relation to tlie 
profundity of his study is the swarm of problems 
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which rise to his mind and were imforseen at tho 
initiation of his work. He sooner ttian any reader 
grasps the fact that his presupposed goal is rision- 
ary and that still many a word, many an expression 
requires verification, which causes no offence to an* 
other. 1 am convinced that no conscientious author 
lets his work go to publication without a heart- 
throb.” Amid such reflections, one recals the help 
of friends with lively gratitude. In addition to those 
1 have named there are many who have alTorded me 
indirect assistance. To all I here offer my hearty 
thanks, and in particular, to the Administration of 
I the National Library of Paris, the treasures of which 
^ ihave been placed at my disposal v^dth true urbanity 
and generosity. Three friends 1 may be permitted to 
name because they are already numbered wdth the 
dead and it is a duty the more sacred to keep their 
memory green;—David Urquhart, Theodor Gold- 
Stiicker and Prokcsch-Ostcn ; these were the masters 
whose teaching first led me to know the genius of the 
the East and—in Oriental phrase—without the 
“ consecration of their breath ” this book would liave 
hod no existence. 

Plutarch tells us that in spite of his faults, Greece 
bore great love to Philopcemen os the child of her 
age and her last national hero. Like Philopmmen, 
Akbar bad faults and like him he is worthy of love, 
^ for he was India’s last truly great sovereign. Not 
without regret can one part from the object of one’s 
long if laborious admiration. But parting is nature’s 
inexorable law, ** nothing is eternal but change.” 
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Go thou now forth, thou Akbar of my hands, 
from the peaceful tranquillity of these four narrow 
walls where we have so long lived together in trustful 
communion. The wide world is rough with crags and 
tempestuous with storms; if it should not fare with 
thee as we desire, bear thy destiny with patience, and 
should any censure thee unmercifully, counsel them 
rather to bend their powers to do better; so will thy 
path, although not thornless, yet lead thee to thy goal. 

F. A. Nobb. 

Noer, 24 May 1880. 
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Tilt* first Toliimc of Akimr pulilishpil by tUe 
Count in two Farts. The following note was prefixed 
to the second Parti wLich begins with the cKapter 
entitled Akbar and the Hindus, Chitor* 

To the Reader, 

I issue herewith the second Part, which completes 
the first volume. It einhracea the most important 
part of Akhar’s reijjjn. The description of external 
OTcnts has been carried down by it to about the 
twenty-fifth year of his rule, hut the represeutatioo of 
the internal development of Hindustan in politics and 
civilisation could not be broken olT at this period, as 
the causes of coming events can only he comprehend¬ 
ed when a complete view has been taken of them. 

Tlie knowledge of the sources has deepened with, 
the progress of the work, and the result has been that) 
in this part the masterly accounts of Abul Fa?d have] ^ 
assumed the first place in place of those of Niiiam-j 
uddin Ahmad. One reason, among others, for this I 
change, is the want of ft trustworthy chronology in the' 
TahaqdH-Akbari. 

Especial pains have been taken to winnow the su* 
pei-abundant materkl, and to arrange it in a series of* 
pictures, and yet without destroying the unity of the 
whole. 
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Herr Bnino Scfaoenlank lias been my faithful co* 
o^jerafor rn this part» 

The second volume will appear, I hope, within 
about a year, and then the work wLlI be compietetb 
'"Mais il faut cultiVer.notre jardin/" 

^ F. A. VON Noer, 


JVber, 21 J<tfiuar^ 1881* 
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EMPEROR AKBAR: 


AN ESSAY IN THE HISTORY OF INDIA 

IN THB 16 th OENTURT. 

-- ■ ■■ 

SECTION I.—General Introduction. 

. CHArrER I. 


CONFIGURATION AND DIVISIONS. 

In the present work the term India is to be taken 
as denoting only the peninsula of Hindustan which, 
advaneintr into the ocean on the south, is hounded 

O 

on the north by the Himalayas, and by the Brahma- 
juitra and the Indus on the east and west respec¬ 
tively. This territory, which extends from Kashmir 
to Cape Comorin (Kumiri) and from Karachi to 
Chittagong, contains in round numbers 1,500,000 
square miles and is therefore equal in area to the 
half of a Eurojx; diminishetl by the Scandinavian 
])enin8ula and the European islands. It is* dirided 
into two principal tracts, the northern of which 
is usually desigu^^ted Hinddstiln and the southern 
the Dak’hin. To demarcate these, at least approxi¬ 
mately, a line may be drawn on the map from the 
B., t. A. 1 
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Gulf of Kambay eastward, along^ the windings of the 
Narbadah and the chain of the Vindhvas to some¬ 
where about Katak in OrisA. the northern portion 

of the Dak hin will come under our consideration, but, 
on the other liand, we shall Jiave to include in Hindus- 
hui some of those liordeiTands to the north-west which 
in the 16th century formed part of the Indian Empire.- 
Any summary of tlie natural features of India is 
rendered difficult by its enormous extent and conse- 
<]uent diversity, for almost each division has its 
specuil characteristic. Contrasted with the Highlands 
of Asia which gird it on the west and north, India 
might be described as a lowland, cut off for isolated 
existence by tlie Himdlayas, tlie Hindukush and the 
lesser ranges of Sulaimtin and Htila. It falls naturally 
into three divisions, viz,, the Indus basin, the tracts 
of the Ganges and lower Brahmaputra and the plateau 
of Central India. The last lies partly between tlie 
first and second and stretches tlience 8outh^>*ards as 
far ns the Xilgiris. As all are contiguous and lie in 
part under the same latitude, these divisions have 
much in common ; each, however, bears its special mark. 
The diversities Ixjtween the great river tracts are 
the more striking frrjm their ct>mmon plan an<l pur¬ 
pose. The Indus like the Ganges and her brother- 
stream,* the Brahmaputra, is a river of the first mag¬ 
nitude ; the sources of the three lie relatively near 
toother in the .savage defiles of the northern moun- 
toins, by^ whose eternal snows all are alike nourished. 

. Indus and Ganges alike water wide territories ; both 
have affluents as considerab le as the Rhine and the 

In their del;:;; 
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Danube and both, though far a{xirt, fall into the ocean 
under abiK>.st tlic same latitude. Deprived of their 
lavish bounty, the richest and most important parts of 
India ^vould be barren wastes. Here, however, their 
similarities end. 

Although the volume of the Indus, measured in the 
dry season at Tattah,® is four times as great as that 
of the Granges, measured under similar conditions at 
Rajmaliall, its influence upqp the lands lying along 
its course is relatively far less. This is due to the 
greater directness of its course and to its being less 
prone to overflow, owdng to its steeiKir banks. Its 
basin is, for the most part, sandy and stony and its 
middle and lower course lies across vast deserts. 
Owing to its being less exposed to the action of the 
niotisun and having therefore a smaller rainfall, this 
lower basin is either absolutely sterile or has sparse 
vegetation, while arid heat alternates with a sharper 
cold. 

It is quite otherwise with the Ganges, in at least 
the eastern half of its course below' AJldhdbatl and 
its junction with the Jamnah, wdiere it flows in wider 
and more frequent flexure and spreads its flood 
^vaters, sealike, on either hand. Its volume at Rdj- 
mahall increases during the rains to lialf*a-million 
of cubic feet |)er second f and the light and teeming soil 
absorbs, in addition to the heav'y local rainfiill, the 
w'holc of the river’s overflow. Here vie dowTipour, 
flood and evaporation and, in contrast to that, of the 

• Ca rl RiU«r, Erdkonde. iic. 2od Ed. Berlin, 1837, VoL VII, I®0, ei 

TkU staUtnent, like ©there for whioh Ritter le Count t. Noer'e euthotitj, 
ie mauifeetlx not in eooonUnod with more modem obeermiione. (Tre.) 

t Riltor L 0. VoL VII, I'Jl. (Smule. I,800.<)00 o. f. pereewud. Tre.) 
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Indus, the Ganges valley may be descnlxHl, in tbe 
words of the Chinese pilgrim Fii-hian, as hot and 
steamy. 

These two A^ast nA^er valleys which diverge, in ever 
w idening fork, as they trend southwards, are united 
In about 30® N* L. by a surface depression which 
runs wGst and east from the middle Sutlej to the 
up|>er Jamuiih. This depression completes a some¬ 
what arbitrary arc or sickle of continuous low'kind 
which starts from the mouth of the Indus, cun’cs 
upwards to DLlili, and thence doAvn t*i the moutlis of 
the Ganges and Hrahiuaputni. Within this arc the 
plateau of Central India thrusts itself into Hindiistdii 
from the Dakdiin* Inwards the Ganges its fall is 
gradual, but it descends more rapidly towards the 
Indus in tlie steep escarpment of the Ardvalis. In 
contradistinction from the tw^o mighty fluvial depres¬ 
sions Avliicli border it, this elevated tract forms our 
third division of Hindust/iu. 

A jiariillel drawn somewhere abtmt Sl° N, L., from 
the uioutli of the Ganges to tlmt nf the Narbndah 
and prolonged thence to that of tlie Indus, will, Wiith- 
out material errf>r, serve both ae the chord of the 
arc aboA'e described and as an imfiginary frontier be¬ 
tween Hindilstan and the Dakliin. Although all India 
is lowdand in contrast with the highlands of Asia, this 
plateau—an island in an ocean of depression—must 
not be overlooked. It has no great absolute eleva¬ 
tion bi^t is important by its extent anrl character. Its 
form suggests a figure lietween a trapezium and a 
rhombus ; its area is some 36,000 geographical square 
miles ; its average height varies fixun 2,000 U* 5,000 ft. 
It IB far fr<im lev’el tmd uniform ; countless bills 
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and mounUins rit^e iijxjn it, some attaining » height 
of several thousand lect^ and it is furrowed and 
cleft bj valleys, deliles and ravines* On it numerous 
rivers have tlicir source, most of which flow to the 
Otisteni and w'estern coasts, but some, as the Chambal 
and the Son, to tlie basin of the GangcH. As In the 
northern part of the plateau tlie steepest fall is to¬ 
wards the weat, so too it is the western face of the 
Glwits which descends most rapidly. On this face 
the plateau is sepfi rated from the sea by a narrow 
strip of lowland and a similar but broader laiiid lies 
along the eastern, the Coromandel coast. 

The plan by which n'c decomposed HIndustdn into 
three parts, divides tlie Dah*hin into two, vh., the 
higliliiiids of Central India with its ranges, most of 
^vhich run southward, and the lowland which encircles 
the tableland. 

Speaking generally, India must be described a.s 
hot j the many variations of climate which result 
from position should however not be passed over, it 
being self-apparent tliat uniformity is impossible in 
a etjuntry of such varied siLrfaoe and which extends 
throiigli 30 degrees of btitude. Its larger |x>rtioii 
lies within the tropics, but in the north tlie influences 
of the temperate ^one make themselves felt. In the 
giant Hinidlayas which frequently exceed 20,000 ft. 
in height, the liighlaiids of Asia are pushed forwartl 
os far oa to 28° N. L. Hence there may be reckoned 
to India an extensive region which in populated and 
cultivated at an elevation of some 3,000 to 6,000 feet. 
India tlicrefore can exhibit Ixith in animate and inani¬ 
mate nature the most vividly contrasted phenomena 
and the varied ])roducts of the tropics and the poles. 
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There are three Indian seafions—the cold or rather 
cool from November to February, the hot from 
ilvirch to about the middle of Jiine and tlie rainy 
from that time tUl towards the end of October, tt is 
well-known that a tropical climate is the most equable. 
Hindlistdn consequently experiences greater varia¬ 
tions of temi>erature than the Dah’hin where there ia 
almost constant unifonnity. In HindusMn tlie hot 
season is frequently hotter and more oppressive and 
the cold appreciably cooler than in the Dak’hin where 
vicinity to the sea and elevation of surface conduce 
essentially to coolness and refreshment. Western Hin- 
diietAn, that is the Indus Valley with the desert 
tracts adjacent and the country almost as far as to 
the meridian of AlUh^bdd, may be described as arid, 
w'hile further east humidity increases and conse¬ 
quently, fruitfulness. 

The two trade winds are of decisive significance 
among Indian climatic conditions ; eridence of this is 
afforded by the Arabic word by which they are know-n, 
mo7tsun (mausim), i,e,j season.* Both open \rith heavy 
thimder-storms and furious downpour, but each comes 
from an opposite quarter. The s.*w, pre* 

vails from May to September and is accompanied 
throughout by rain; the EL-e. blows from 

October to January and brings rain only during the 
first sbe weeks or two months of its course, continuing 
as a dry wind until in February it dies away. The 
S.-W. m&nsun breaks on the coast of Malabar and 
, makes Itsell felt inland, m degree iTirying with the 
elevation of the country. The n.-e. ^onsun affects 

• Lukh. Ind, AltQTtbiuuiEiiDde, Bonii^ l$47. VoU I. Ill. Ntrte. 
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chief!j the country adjacent to the of Bengal and 
the valleys of tJie Gatigea and Erahmaputra, hen 
the terrible storms which usher in a miynmn are past 
and the quickening rain showers down its blesslnga, 
nature^ as in the spring of temperate regions, a weakens to 
new life. Everything germinates, sprouts and grows 
with equal rapidity, fecundity and luxuriance and con¬ 
tinues to develop during the cool season. With 
returning’heats and dryness^ vegetation shrivels^ withers 
and dies olf—the green becomes brown and fades— 
and vigorous life gives place to lifeless desolation. As 
the force of the sun^s rajs of the dnst-ladeu ivinda 
increases^ these ab34-jrb the fruetifying moisture j brooks 
and tanks dry up and even the mightiest rivers flow 
in diminished volume and between naked sand banks. 
Man and beast suffer and, like the withered plants, feel 
lifeless, weary, and oppressed. This lasts till a new 
tnon^un brings fresh vitality and leads back the cycle 
of the year. Looking at the mutual action of climate 
and siirfiice, one may say that the lowland of mid-Hin- 
dusuin is the copious granary of India, the mabtland of 
GtijrAt its western, and Bengal Its eastern garden ; while 
the southern ccjtfist-reaches, together idtli many of the 
adjacent inland valleys, may pass for its spicery.* 

That geographical divisions depend not merely on 
natural position and features, but are essentially 
condition^ by the events and course of history, ia 
clearly shown by the almost unexampled variety 
in the use of the ’word Hind listen. Too frequent¬ 
ly it has been misapplied, and baa borne 'ditferent 
meanings, according to time, circumstance and opinion. 


* EA«uaer. Gwchiuhta wa OitMiflO. Leip^, ISCS. VoLI, 
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Its litem I meaning is piaee or settfemenl of flu* 
nIndusj but it now, as aforetime, denotes In tlie East, 
all India east of the Indus. In the nati^'e tnoutli 
tliis wide meaning undergoes some limihition and the 
name of Hijitlustan is given onlj to so much of tlic 
territory" north of the Ifarbadah as belonged to the 
Dihh Empire at the date of its greatest extension. If 
however, tlie word Is used in its narrower and aecurate 
^nse, only those tracts are to be understood which are 
included within the following limits: W. & N.-W,, 
tlie Indus and Sutlej ; X. a line draivn from Ludhi^nuli 
to Hard war; N.-E. another jxissing along the Gam^es 
to the mouth of the Sdu ; S. E. a line drawn alo'ng 
the course of the Sdn and pndonged to cut the upi>er 
course of the Xarl^adaii, to the west of Garha Katan^ 
gah near Jahaljair; S. the Xarbadah and S. a line 
drawn through Gujnlt and Sindh, i.e., from the north¬ 
ern point of the Gulf of Kiimbay (Kambhiiyat) over 
Mount Ab.i toBhalckaron the Indus. This tract is 
almost coutcrmlnous with tlait to which Aryan Intliaris 
give the mime of .Madliyadesh, U, the Middle Land.* 
Even when tlius limited, Ilindiisbln covers no incon- 
sidcrable area and, extending as it d^jes over hlHi and 
low ground, offers in its lundficnpe great variety and 
contrast. Its western portion consists of a sandy "de'^ert 
impregnate with siiltpetre and, in parts, as inhospitable 
as the Sahara. This stretches foan the left Ixink of 
the Sutlej almost to the Gulf of Kachl, (Cutch) It is 
the hottest and least fertile i^irt of India ; it^ 
tion la mrely br^iken by scattered places of habitation 
near to which the grudgingeartJi ^deld.s to tlie tcsl <>f the 
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cultivator a scanty and uncertain liarv^eat* A vexatiouB 
scarcity of other water is iDsutEcieuitly remedied from 
extraordinarily deep wells which even under hivour- 
ahle circumstances rarely supply more than a tepid and 
* bruckiah flow and often dry up. In this desert, scorch¬ 
ing winds prc’i’ail, parching cvcrj’tliing and svhirliug the 
lino dust upwards in such masses and to such a height 
that at times the sunlight is darkened as by a London 
fog, Xature has set a bound to ftiis com fort less region 
in the Ariivali Mountains, To the cast of this naturad 
wall lie the states of Mewutj Ikindelklmnd, Mewdr and 
Malwah which are hilly, in jxirt w^joded and fertile 
and, though not pejssessing great rivers, not deficient 
in water. They are rough and uupracticable hut not 
inhospitable, and arc wcll-htted to nourish a vigt/rous 
and martial people and to enable it to oppose pt^i*tina- 
cioiis resistance in defence of its liljerties* In the Ihtli 
century' there were located here the leading Rjijput 
clans, those sons of India who have most loved valour 
and freenjorn. In the Hindi epic annals preserved by 
Rujpiit histijrians, these states were grouped under the 
common name ol' Rajasbln or RiijwAni, and they are 
now, under the Britisli rule, known ns Ilhjputiind—all 
names derived from their Kdjpiit settlers, J5y ll^loslim 
historians, on the other Imnd, tliey have usually l>een 
designated Malwah—a practice which has caused 
confusion, because thiii name strictly l>elotigs. only to 
the tract of ctmntry immediately north of the Vtn- 
dhyas and ci>m[irUiing tlunin, ilhojml and Homoti and 
extending ns far as Chitor. Malwah projwf is for tiie , 
most part a plain of black and fertile earth, which pro¬ 
duces the best opium, and which is in Hindi known as 
mahi, a word from which Tod, but Incorrectlt*, wouM 
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derive the name Malwah.* Disregardin/^ this natural 
demarcation, Muhammadans group under the name 
Malwah, all the territory between the Jamnah and 
the Narbadah on one Irnnd and from 75® to 76® E. 1-.. 
on the other. As however tliis application of the • 
name is rather polideal than geographical, it has varied 
with, circmnstances. 

The parts of Hindiistdn remaining for mention are 
the Doiib, a tract lying north of Malwah and between 
the Ganges and Jamnah: Rohilkhand which skirts 
the Dodb on the north, an<l, to the west of this, the 
plain which spreads from the ancient bed of the 
Saraswati, ginlles Dilili, crosses Sirhind and, stretching 
to the Sutlej, follows the left bonk of that river as 
far as tlie Indian desert. Turning north-west from 
these midlands and crossing tlie Sutlej, the Panjdb is 
reached, an irregular trLingle formed by the Indus, 
the Sutlej, and the Sub-Himalayan ranges. In tlie 
scanty flora of the Panjiib tliere are certainly none 
of the 42 palms t of more southern regions, but 
its harvest is tlie richer in the grains and grasses of 
more temperate skies. The wide and fruitful plains 
are abundantly watered by the overflow of tlie five 
great rivers to w'hich the Panjdb owes at once its 
fertility and its name. In the 16tli century its 
inhabitants were for the most {lart either jAts, a 
vigorous and here agricultuml people, or Gujars, a 
nomadic and jxistoral tribe. There could hardly ha>'e 
been question in those days of the Sikhs who in 
^ later times became so celebrated and who were 
mostly derived from the Jats. It is worth mention 


* Lmmo, I c. I, 115. 


t KMoRtir, L 0. I, 222. 
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tLat accoraing t(i tiie testimony of Bibav, Uie rhmo- 
ceros* n-aa in Hs day saffidently common to form 
an essential factor of royal sport. From this it may 
1* inferred tliat there then existed in the^ Ponjiih 
dense and large forests. The Panjdb is hilly 1" liarta 
and seamed by rocky dedles, but it is traversed 
by one mountain chain only, tlie Salt Range of hak- 
h'lgh, which runs cast and west heWeen the Indim and 
the Jliilim, Of this range the slopes are precipitous ; 
it is cleft by numerous ravines and nowhere attains any 
considerahle height. Like the Sub-ffiiniilnyon rai^ 
to the north and north-east, it was the dwd^g place 
and retreat of the small but audacious robber tnbe 
of the Gakk’hars who have always found work for 
those with ivkom they came in contact, w'hctbcr 
fellow inbabitaiita of India or foreign invaders, and 
who mamtained, under their princes, a aort of 

indcjjendcncc through many a sharp struggle with 
numerically stronger neighbourB. 

Between the d<ibouchcmentB of the Indus and the 
Ganges into the plains, the lower slopes of the moun¬ 
tains were, as they still are, mainly occupied by Dogars, 
Kashmiris, and Gurkhas^ 

By following the Indus from the where it re* 

ceives the combined stream of Lta five great nflluents, 
through Multdn, to a point near the island fort of 
Bhahhar and at no great distance from the rm^ ot 
the ancient city of Alor, the province of bindh is 
reached which thence spreads south nlong^ the Indus 


Tr-SrBllasa L«id, ISiS.ll, 
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and acrofl.s its delUi to the yen. Sindh was, as noWj in 
the iGth century iiilmbited by and. had ^rly 
inucli t!> Siitt'er at the liands of Arab invaders* ft is 
flat, partly fertile, partly sterile and, altbougli traversed 
by the Indus, Is exjHjsed to drought and intense heat* 
East of the Indus delta the desert is separated frtiTn 
the fever-stricken peninsula of Kachh—In which none 
need crave a lengthened sojuuniT—by the salt uiarsb 
of the Rann, 

South-east of Kacldi and.the gillf of the same name 
lies Gujnit, a pri>vince always of historical |jrorni- 
nence and important from its proverbial fertility 
and from a situatUm fiivouring sesi^ljorne trade* It 
consists of the wooded and hilly peninsula of Ksif Id- 
wiir isdth the contiguous mainland os far as- Mount 
Abu. To the south It partly l>order3 on Khilndesh ; 
in the IGth century its frontier had been pushed 
south along llic coast to Siinit, at the mouth of the 
Tapti* Although Khdnclesh belonged to the Duk'hin 
and will, like Kashmir, be treated of more in detail 
later on, it may be here remarked that, though of 
small extent, it acquired i>olitJcal irujwrtance fi'om its 
position and enjoyed independence and pros|)crity 
under Muhammadan kings, who dealt out equal justice 
and clcMiency to a mixed lluidii and Moslim |K>pula- 
tion* 

In the same manner as Khiindesb projects into 
Ilanir, like a wetlge with its Ijuac on the sea, and thus 
inserts itself between Central India and the northern 
^kingdoms cA the Oak bin, so dfHifs Gondwiinoh from the 
cast. In old times Gondwiinah was much larger than 
noii\ and it extondetl with very undefined frontier from 
/ the lx>uiuhiry already fixed as tiie S. E. limit of Malwah 
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anil tlie vicinity of the modern .labaljiiir soiitii- 
.vanlH until it ahuttcd on Golconda and cnsHvartU to 
Qrisa, by which it is separated from the Hay of 
Bengal. It contains the heiul-watcra of the liarlxitiah, 
the Tapti and the MahAnadi. It is a well-watered 
and wooded but impracticable hill-country, the home 
of dusky and uncivilizcil Goods; it was in all pro¬ 
bability'desolated from time to time by Musalmnn 
marauders, but remainetl practically iiidepcndeiit untd 
the 17th century. In the preectling century there 
were in it few towns and, 6>r this reasim, the more 
wild elcpliauts and tigers. Korth of GondwAnah lies 
IVdutr, a partiaUy hilly tract and one which forms a 
rough (jnadrilatcral between JIalwali, a line running 
paraUcl to and a little nortli of the Ganges, Bengal 
and GondwAnah. Blhiir is divided from Bengal by a 
range of hills which runs S.-E. from Sikrigali alx.ve 
Itajmahall, towards the Ganges. The whole country 
lying to tiio cast of these may be called Bengal, as 

Bengal was from the Mth to the 16th centiny, tlmt is, 

the country on both sides the Ganges to the mountains 
of Ava and from the Himilayas to the sea near Katafc 
in Orisii; i.e. from So® to 95" E. L. Between the Gan- 
ges a^d its tributarv, the Ghilgni, two districts stretch 
nortli-wcst to Bareli in Rohilkliand, vii. Jodhpnr on 
the south and Audi, on the nortl.: fruitful tracts 
of the bounteous Ganges, rich m wood, water and 
the pn-lucta of the earth: lands which subserve tlie 
prosperity of tbeir peoples and were consequl&ty 
fitted for seats of ancient culture, but whtcli, for tlic, 
same cause, have been the frequent pr«c for w^ich 
foreign conquerors have striven. With tlicse cWs 
the ring of IliiulAstAi. (in tlie imrroner sense of the 
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name) and with them closes too the list of countries 
included within the empire of Akljor during” more than 
the initial half of his reign. 

Although no longer belonging to Hindustiin even in 
the most extended sense of the name, mention should 
here be made of the western border lands, of which 
the frontier mountains, Sulaimdn and Hdla, dominate 
the plains of the Indus,* This mention is due, not only 
Ixjcause these lands were formerly politically bourn! 
up with Hindustiin, but also because they have so often 
served as the starting point for invasion of India. 

^ The ranges abovementioned would prove a sure bar¬ 
rier against foreign incursion into India) if they were 
not pierced by two passes which seem designed for en¬ 
trance gates. Whoever had overcome the brave, if per¬ 
fidious and marauding mountaineers whether Afghdns 
or Beliichis, was withheld by no obstacle from trying 
his fortune in the lands across the Indus; let him 
have penetrated by the Bolan from Harat and Qaiulahar 
or from the Kbaibor by Balkh, Baniydn and KdbuL 
Many os are its diversities, India suggests a single 
image, Irue that, in the park-like meads of Gujnit 
and the charming pastures of Khandesh and the lower 
Narbadah, nature has pleased herself by idyllic crea¬ 
tion, but, this notwithstanding, the main- features of 
her Indian plan are epic, for in it she has laid out a 
magniliccnt theatre for mighty deeds. 

* oot Mid jiutlj maiiiUioed UiAt Uio lodtu ahoald 

not bo regarded M » fronUer riror. bat rather m tho nUarml po««<Mion of 
/ho one people who iobebit its benkn (L e., I. 3J ) NotwithsUndln^f this. 
In more modern times it hne frftqaentljr been rofnrded by Mahnmmndnn 
rulers u n poHUonl boondnry and it wns, from nnoiont time, considerod by 
the lUndas M the limit of their dweilinj.pUee, since they hnre manifested 
the same rilucUnce to oroes it ss to oxges the 
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CHAPTEK II. 

RACES AND TONGUES. 

India, by her conformation, would seem especially 
fitted to fill an isolated place in history, but she has 
nevertheless been 8ubjecte<l to frequent and convuls¬ 
ing’ vicissitudes from without, through which she has 
however,* retained many of her primitive character¬ 
istics. With the fruitful and alluring episodes of 
her early story we have not now to do, but only with 
her peoples and their condition in the 16th century. 

The older indigenes of Intlia are endlessly diver¬ 
sified ; they speak a multitude of tongues and their 
colour varies through all the shades from dusky 
blackish brown to clearest, golden olive. Colour and 
speech are, in fact, the distinguishing marks of birth 
ami early location among the present dwellers in 
India, and any variations in these which may have 
Miccurred since the 16th century being inappreciable 
by us, are necessarily left out of consideration. The im- 
|M>rtance anciently attached to complexion is shewn by 
the fact that the Sanskrit word for caste (varna) signi¬ 
fies colour.* It is moreover noteworthy that the 
darkening of the originally fair-skinned Caucasian 
Aryans! depends less on their location with reference 
to the equator than upon the degree of their admix¬ 
ture with the almost black-skinned aborigines ; their 
tint deepening not so much from north ^ to south 
as from west to cast. Even if this fact ^erc not 

• Lw e n, L e. I, 408. ^ 

f Vincent (LTioinme, etc : 3rd ed-, Pnrie. 1836.1. 2«) cowrdere them 

« •pcclnl moe. 
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completely in harmony with tradition, it would in iuelf 
afford evidence that the light-conipIe3cioned immi- 
grants entered from the west, lu like manner the 
conBguration of the country supplies natural evidence 
of the march and distribution of the peoples who for 
thousands of years followed one another into India. 
The Aryans appear to have been the first foreigners 
wlio penetrated beyond the Indus. They moyed along 
this river towards the south, then turned eastwards 
across the great surface depression into the valleys of 
the Jamnu and the Ganges^ Developing early as one 
of the chief of civilized peoples, tliey pressed on, part¬ 
ly Bubjugating and more or less completely enslaving 
the dusky aboriginea and partly driving them north 
and south, from their own path, into the less accessible 
regions of the Himalayas and Vindhyas* They seized 
also upon the more level tracts of the Dak'hin and 
force<l the Dravidian tribes towards the extremity of 
the peninsula* Hence it is that, even at the present 
day, isolated groups of Bhils, Kdls, Gouda, Santhals, 
&c., ore found in the bills of the central plateau, en¬ 
isled in a sea of Aryans* GeneraUy speaking, these 
aboriginal refugees have preserved their Jdioeyncra- 
BiCB unmodified w hile, on the other hand Sudras and 
Pariahs* have iu course of time lost their original 
characteristics, wich the exception of their dark colourt 
hy enforced accommodation to the speech, manners 
and habits of their masters. 

The languages of India fall naturally into two dis¬ 
tinct groups : tic Aryan and the Nou^Aryau* Of the * 
latter, which are spoken solely by survivors of the 


• I ufff S«lkkQ 1, CbinFL«r S, 
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primitive inhabitants, many have, been arrested at a 
far lower stage of developTnent tlian others and pos¬ 
sess no literature. The full enumeration of the non- 
Aryan tongues would lead ns too far, since, according 
to the moat recent researches, they comprise 19 eepa* 
rate families which, in turn, are broken up into 
Sub -divisions and dialects.* The principal are Jamil, 
Telugu, Malaydiam and Kanarese* Of Aryan lan¬ 
guages, the most important in direct descent from the 
mother-tongues of the race, Sanskrit and Prakrit, are 
the Hindi or Hiiidui of Central India, the Bengali, the 
UriyiL of Oried, the ilanithi of the north-west Ikik Mn, 
GujMti, Sindhi, the Panjdbi and the Ddgri of 
Jsorthern India and Kashmiri, Wherever, in the 
above list the locality of these languages has not 
been indicated, they arc, with immaterial exceptions, 
distributed over the countries of which they bear 
the names. All, according to their position or the 
tongues on which they border, are broken np into a 
number of dialects which are almost all, in their turn, 
siibdivided.t 

To the Aryans, as presumably the oldest imTnigrahts, 
succeeded at varioas times numerous other wanderers, 
hut down to the initiation of the Mughul invasions 
all succumbed to the inauence of their predecessors 
and whatever their origin, became merged in the Aryan 
Hindus. TTie Muhammadans however were too alien 
in faith and character for their amalgamation with the 
earlier settlers to have been possible, except, in cases 
where these had previously become converts to Is I dm. 

Jottfnti Df tie HofAl Aibuiff Sodetj- NswSeria*, larr, Vol. S. I, 
p. V. On tbo don.ArJAn lAtiSTjmgisfOf lni!E»? tlrandMlb, 

t OnUifiamir IiiiHuj Pbi3^}l(^5r J. Bdnmc*, Land. If AS. 

a., 15. A. 
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With the earliest .dift’nsion of the doctrineu of the 
Prophetj isolated bands of hia Amh followera liftd 
made their way from itakhah to Bintlh acrossitlie loiter 
course of the Indus,, bat their mtluencc was transitory 
and without important result* It is with i[aliuiud of 
Ghazni, the mighty Turkish Sultdn who in liis twelve 
famous exi>editlon3 plundered and suhjugat&il the 
remotest parts of India, that the series opens of those 
Moslim conquerot's who, following one another with 
varying fortune down to the IGth century, were to 
suhdue India and estahlish there a lasting dominion. 
Subsequent to Mahmiid all invaders had to vanquish 
not only the indigenes, but also their own. Muhamma¬ 
dan pre<1ccessors whom they either extentunoted or, 
after defeat, usalmilated* For this reason tlie India of 
the Ititb century exhibits a motley and even bewil¬ 
dering jiclhmetL of races and tribes. Among the mer¬ 
cenaries of the conquemrs were enrolled Arabs and 
Persians; then, in greatly preponderant nnlabel's, 
Afjihans ivhose vemaciihir name of Pash tan was con- 
erted by Indian mouths into E’athdu; next and also 
of Afghdn race, Kliilj is and Hazards; and lastly, the 
men of a mixed tribe of Mongi-ds and Turks ivho 
according to tbeir lineage w'cre known as CUagdcdTs or 
as Uzbuks. Side by side with the militant invaders 
came a few' pacific strangere ; the Gabr or Parsis wljorn 
the spread of Muhammadanism had driven from their 
Iranian home ; then Syrian and Armenian Christians, 
a few j£ws j and finally a considerable nuiuber of 
' Portuguese* 

The explanation of the diversity of races in India is 
l>e8t found by noting the frequent changes in the 
dynafities which have ruled at Dihli. Iqion the Titr- 
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kish house of Ghazni foliovred the Afghtio house of 
Ghor, the Turkish slnvc-kings (so-called from their 
lowly origin), the Afghnn Khlljis and the Indo-Turki 
family of Tughlaq, During the period of these suc¬ 
cessive dynastic changes,, the country suffered from, 
the relocated incursions of migratory Jfongols* At 
the end of the 14th century Tiunerlanc, or correctly 
Timur, n Chngdtdl, overthre\r the then representative 
of the Taghliujs and gave over the imperial city to 
the plunder of his troops ivho were rendered not the 
less avid of booty by comTiiunity of faitli with the 
vanquished. After a generation of lawlcssS confusion 
and anarchy follovriug on Timur^s invaaion, the Dlhli 
throne was successively occnpictl by the Sayyids of 
Arabian extraction and the AfgUdn Lodis, until the 
time when Bdbar, the Timurid, conquered India and 
there planted the tribe of the Chagdtiil Mongols* 

The languages imported into India were as diverse 
as the peoples who brought them* Altliough it is 
true that they did not become generally current, 
they undoubtedly exeroised an appreciable inflilctice 
on subsequent Indian civilization and, in particular, 
Upon its literature* They included Arabic, the lan¬ 
guage of the Qonln and of learned Miibamniadans | 
Persian, that of the court, the administration and of 
educated men in general ; Pashtii, that of the Afghilns ; 
and Qnully the sjjcech of the most recent conquerors, 
the Tiirki-ChagdttVi which contained no inconsiderable 
element of Mongolian* These various tongiies were 
gradually in ter jicnet rated by tlio Hindi of mid-India 
and, Hubaequent. to the 12tli century, there sprang 
from the admixture Hiiulustdni which, since Timur^s 
invasion, has still further dcvclopd as Urdii. ie. the 
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language of tbe court and the camp. As the Imynn- 
franca cit^nlated round tbe Medlterninean littoral, 
HO Urdd became the coeuiopoHtan tongue of India tyid 
it has proved capable of producing a far from iiiisigni* 
ficant literature. 

Thus India which through long ages bad rarely 
been troubled by the world beyond its liordcrs, became 
through half a chiliad the biittle-lieij of foreign 
fxjoples and of foreign tongues. Thej^ spread over 
its plains in strata, on or near each otijer, like the 
layers of the debris which each year, the Ganges iiikI 
the Indus liear down to the ocean coasts front the 
passes and ravines of the Hiuiilhiyas. 


CHAPTER 111 

KEIJOION AS1> PniLOSOFUV IN THE IGth Centl'rv* 

Having in the preceding chapter reviewed the 
Tudem peoples of the 16th century, it will be useful 
to glance rapidly at their intellectual life and, above 
all, at their religion and their philosophy. These 
bear the iinpreas of the reciprocal action of Muham* 
in ad an ism and Hinduism which had already e.x tended 
over a balf-millenium. The other forms of faith 
which existed in India, although not unimportant, 
were of less historical significance. Amongst them 
was that of the Joins. Their origin has never been 
clearly cstabliahcd,* but it may safely be assiime<l,t 
that tlieit creed was a variation and survival of 
that Buddhism which the recresceut might of Riah- 


■ rnl(ibriif>|o*H lilvap. lidnd. iSAi, S*$ rf n-y uid l[, IU| 4t wy. 
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iiiiiivism Imd extirj>ate<l,* and that they haJ egcajMsl 
destruction only by reason of tbetr unobtrusive and 
placable disposition. They are Bcattcrcd in sin all com¬ 
munities throughout fudia^ but their principal seats have 
Ijeen for many centuries on Mount Abu in Sirobi\ 
at Satranjja in Gujnit^ anti at Sravuna BelgiSla in 
Maisiir. Another creed domiciled in India^ was that 
of the Gabr or Parsis* The majority of its profes¬ 
sors were settled on the Tvest coast, especially in 
fTil]rat, and thither they had brought the sacred fine 
nTirid a portion of their scriptures containing the time- 
lionoiired doctrines of Zoroaster, As they were at 
once lovers of iTeoce and excellent traders, they^ like 
the Jains, were able to hold fast to their hereditary 
faith. f Notwithstanding their paucity and political 
insignificance, their opinions e.Kercised conaidemble 
influence on the irreat minds of India towards the 
close of the Ifith century. It remains to mention a 
feiv Jew's, settletf chiefly on the coasts, some Syrian 
an<l Armenian Christians ; and, lastly, the I Portuguese 
wdio had already founded Goa and taken possession 
of several other hnrixnirs. 

One of the chief diatinguislung marks of inndhlHm 
was the eel r'Segregation of the ancient Aryans 
into castes—an arrangement made after they had 


* Althcinfh BniMbitnii wm an imporiftnt faftor in tho Hia¥('Inpm<int 
frf IndlRxi Ttli^Ioii BJjd pbU00i>paj'. iU diMttfcitefl flmlt n* til*« b^rv tw, 
riinj)« Al^wl Fjitl iUtea (Ajh-h A^kbaxl Tra. bf Oljidirin. C»L 17JM. TI. IfiS.) 
Ihdfc in Akbnr^i tirac. itn l»*t ftSberenW had diMp[H^rc^ frcilln ThiBa. Trilti. ^ 
the tx&f^ion of ■ few ohl lO^ti ob whom he li^htoS in Kiuhittn. 
KopiHD. hw. in ft iqmIbtIj niAEintr. Wt forth Jla ilMtl^nca ami hbLorj 
fft ■*IH« BtlilJhrL" Vol. IT. nflylio. ISSf atid iSfiK. 
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establisbetl tliemseh'es as a civilijEed j>eoplo In noTtbern 
India, rrom the Influx to the Gaiigea. A three-fbh! 
motive lay at tbe root of their caste classification—rage^ 
orcocl ftiid poUtical circumstance — which not only 
created the systeoi but shaped and furthered its de- 
velopment. Tbe lowest caste consistotl of stidrih wlio 
were the descendants of such aborigines as liad sub¬ 
mitted to the Aryans without prolonged msistiince; 
the class next above in rank was formed by tbe t^ais^as 
wlio subsisted by agriculture and trading ; the second, 
the was composed of soldiers and nobles 

and the first was that of the f/ntlimojis. Side by side 
with these four primary castes, lived tbe great body 
of vanquished pfirmi/an (parialis), who were rejcetetl 
and reganled as unclean by the privileged classes 
and were the dosccnJanta of aborigines who had 
opposevi resolute resistance to the Aryan invaders- 
Tlie mL't/tis were the very marrow of their race 
and must also have been greatly [preponderant in 
nuTnl>er. From them the kshatri^/is and ftrdhjnans 
separated themselves. To tbe former, who survive 
as Ihairts, had been assigned tlie principal part in 
the redaction of India, but when this task was accom¬ 
plished, their martial spirit waned. The Riypiits, on 
tbe contrary, who sundered themselves from them, 
have preserved their ancient bravery, Tlie hrdh~ 
mmts owe their eminent position and permanent in- 
huence to the oihoe allotted to them of panthita 
or house-priest. Religion not only stniek deep root 
' in the pious and ceremonial disposition of tbe Ar 3 ^ans, 
but its practice came to be considered a sacred duty- 
A sacrifice, offered with due rites, had not only tbe 
advantage of propitiating tbe gods, hut likewise pro- 
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ciiml tli!it of placing tlieru under the obligation of 
iiatening to tlio px'&ycra anti fulfilling tlie desires of 
the suppliant. By degrees a syatcm of rules and 
ceremonies was framed so complicated that only the 
initiated priesthood was competent to observo its 
injunctions. The plain and simple faith of the 
lieart was thus elcvjtetl, as theology, into a science 
and as such, ceasing to be common property, be¬ 
came the pecidlar of the privileged few. As trans¬ 
mitters and exponents of tlie Scriptures, the bytih- 
niuns were also the veldcles of knowledge. They 
knew well liow to use the advantages of such a jmsi- 
tion and, although not without protest and opposition 
from their congeners, they elected themselves referees 
in matters spiritual and temporal. On this basis 
arose a priesthood which enlarged and strengthened the 
more rapidly that it was planned and organized with 
singularly shrewd calculation. Wltii well-apprized re¬ 
ference to the idiosyncracies of their race, the hn'ih- 
mans so arranged matters that they were able to pro¬ 
mulgate betimes turn creeds : one, exoteric for the im- 
thinking multitude ; the other, esoteric and allowing 
for the intellectual requirements of educated men. In 
Uiis duaUty were rooted tlie force and permanence of 
Brahmanism, inasiniicli as it at once encouraged the 
crowd to worship sensible objects and permitted those 
whom more ceremonial oblations and prayer did not 
content, to procure repose of mind according to their 
bias by inner contemplation, asceticism or abstract 
speculation—provided always that they shoireil custom-, 
arv reverence and outward subordination to the W/i- 
mans Under the repression of this estemiil oompui- 
sion aiietliicated Hindu was the more impelled to use his 
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pennittcd freedom and to give the rein to lu$ naturiilly 
lively imaginative faculty* flig superiority over most 
other peoples in fertility of thouglit and tendency^to 
close and subtle inveGtigation, wns thus accentuated. 
One of the frequent conaequencea of the dualiam 
of Hindiiiam has been a glaring contrast between 
slavish subservience to preacribod form and daring 
effort after intellectual Independence, so that a man 
who would harass himself almut anch minutest detaila 
of his daQy life os might possibly endanger his 
caste, would jet shrink from no mental conclusion, 
however audacious, when giving free range to thought* 
Although in one particular, the ancient distinction 
between Aoma AVmda** and Gj/tJia Kdmla" 
(words which Wilson* renders as riiml and theohqi/, 
though certainly for the latter philm&phj would be 
more correct) had ita excellenciea^ it drew w-ith it 
real evils, inasmuch as it encouraged the masses to 
devote themselves to the grossest forms of idolatry, 
while It tempted the llteraii to lose tbemseivea in 
frequently grotesque speculations of growing hardi- 
hood. The oocruing result wo™ tho ‘f 

numermifl large secta of mendicant devotees and the 
rise of diverse opinions repreaentativc of both tenden- 
ciea of the dual creed. 

mendicant orders were those of the 
Go^ns, Sannydsls and Bairdgis who sought 
salvation by mortification of the flesh ami vietorv 
over all passion. Many individuals accomplished 
marvels bhrein. For the more utter remmeiation of 
the world, they frequently betook themselves to for- 
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ests OP jungles where they subjected themselves to 
the most cpucl deprivations andj according to the form 
of ^tboir vow, either remained motionless in one place 
tliroughout the entire day or progressed by crawling 
or rolling. The philosophers led a life which resem¬ 
bled that of the ascetics in being contemplative but 
was free from its perversione. Their various system 
irrespective of excrescences, did not lack originality 
or method* There were six schools of Ilindii philoso¬ 
phy I the scholastic the pantheistie VedAnta, 

the rationalistic SAnkhya which embraced also atheis¬ 
tic elements, the deistio Ydga, the peripatetic NyAya 
and the atomic Valsdshika * Wilson, in his com¬ 
prehensive treatise on Hindu sects,t speciflefi of them 
some forty, the majority of which must have been 
in existence in Akbar’s time* In general features 
they closely resembled each other, their differences, 
ns well as their names, dejiending mainly upon the 
deity whom they chiefly honoured. Each had its 
headj the successor of its founder who, under the title 
of was recognizetl as its spiritual guide and pro¬ 
tector* As was natural, the founder and his successors 
often received posthumous divine honours* 

In caste, not less than in the realm of opinion, did 
cleavage split the primarily simple scheme. The 
necessity of providing accommodation, corresponding 
to their varietv, for the hybrid and social sub* 5 ections 
which time formed among the people, by degrees in¬ 
creased tbe number of castes to over fifty and they have 
at the present time attained a total of some seventy* 
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The conditiotis of jVruliammailiini^jiii irere entirely 
different from tlio^c of Hinduism ; notwitUstandin^ 
which, there were not wanting between the creetls 
points of sympathy and concord. laldm had neither 
caste nor priesthood, the faithful having equal rights 
without distinction of rank or race. But so much the 
more wonderful appears the power of its doctrine 
Mf'hich, by the bond of tlie Qordu alone, animated wltli 
one faith and inspired for one idea adherents the most 
dissimilar in birth and nationality. The absence of 
caste Civonred the degeneracy of zeal for the faitli into 
a proselytizing mania and fanatieisin, while amongst 
Hindus, the position of each was determine<I unaltei’’ 
ably from and by bis birth- Strong as was thd con¬ 
straining power of the Qoran, it was not potent to 
exclude schism. As Hindiia had their Jo^is and go- 
soin^j Muhammadans had their tlert’hhes and /oy/r-s 
who in many points rivalled the Hindu ascetics in 
perverted whimsicality. tTidikc Hinduism, Jluhani- 
madanism nourished no original philosophic system; 
moreover, ivhen freedom of inquiry was stimulated 
in it by the doctrinea of Aristotle and the Xew 
Platoniata, this was, after a relatively brief vigour, 
repressed by Sdiini orthodoxy. Of mom lasting per¬ 
manence was ^ufism, a development of opinion which 
followed the introduction of Jluhammadanism into 
Persia and to which those fled for refuge who could 
not extract consolation from rigid iiteralisin and cere¬ 
monial. It owes it^ birth to the Influence of Bud¬ 
dhism but, in contradistinction to this creed, exhibits 
pantheistic characteristics and is conscrjucatly compar¬ 
able with A eddntism. 

Muhammadan sects are leas numerous than those 
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of Hindi'iism iinil, beins sti-ictly iiionotlieistic Imye 
cue common Go<l. Tim ihirjiynts transfor.n tlm 
(leEmotic deity of the Qoran into a less Bevoire and. 
less arhitm-y rnler. The Motoalas conceive &tKl as 
n purely intelleotunl essence nnd einphtaize his "ght' 
eonsness. Although the Khdrijis, Slii'nhs and Ismh 
lyns n-ere fundamentally mther political parties than 
rolio-ious sects, they find fit mention here, bccanse 
they too took on a colour of religion. It ts true that 
they were rigid fanatics hut they strove after salva- 
tion by rigid abstention from sin. The Shv ahs occu¬ 
pied in relation to the Sunnis the position of frM- 
thinkers and moreover held the descendants of ^ ' 
in special respect. The IsmA’ilya.s were an offshoot 
oT the Shi'ahs but even freer than these in tlicir 
exposition of the Qordn and were believers tn the 
doctrine of tiaiismigiation. Tlieie ° icr sec 

of less standing. In all the pir filled a position 
analogous to that of the (pirn among t le m us. 

From what lias been said, it will be seen that there 
arc in Hinduism and Jluhaminadanisra many points 
at which approach or possibly union might have been 
effected if the adherents of both creeds had not re¬ 
garded the exclusion of the heterodox ns a duty. 

In spite of this bigotry, however, a of 

location, which in Akbar's time had lasted oOO years, 
could not foil to allow the working of mutual ill. 
flucace even to creeds so repellant and so antagon- 
Utlc. Tbia rccipro<iJil power matiiieaU it^eU mOat 
clearly and most remarkably m tbe affair^ of every* , 
dav life Imitating ihe HindiSs, Mnhammadan ^rties 
and tribes did not hesitate to feel and to act «« though 
they too, Sdnnis and Shi’ahs. bayyids and fihaikhs. 
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Pathana hikI Aftighuls, helong;e<l to diffencut Ciistcs,* 
fn the doiniiin of mental activity, the great majority 
*in both denominations stcxjd in sharp opposition ; only 
the minority who found no satiaructlon in the for¬ 
malism common to both creeds, crassed the boundary 
fixed by prejudice and joined forces on the jQeld of 
combinetl researcli and endeavour. United by tlie 
joint bond of heresy, euch could rejoice in free inter¬ 
change of thought and sentiment and could supplement 
and hearten one another, when tm ns plan ted to 

^idia, found in the minds of native thinkers a fruit¬ 
ful soil in whicli it spread wide and develoijed, for 
t\\e hnUtmnn^ were aa siif>erior to Muliatnraadans in 
disciplineil thought as the latter were to the hr/thmans 
in depth of feeling and hi the passion of mysticrd 
enthusiasm^ 

Tills mingling of hereticail opinion calJetl into life 
new sects from both mother-creeds* Of tlicse, the 
liiikbs TV ere a liuidu denomination! with a tinge of 
ifubarnmadanism ; the Mahdawis, on the other haml, 
wert^ an outgrowth of Isliim with an admixture ot 
Hinduism, and regarded Muhamimid Mahdi as tlieir 
saviour* Finally, dicre were adile<l to the earlier 
Musalmin sects tiie ChUiasts of Indian birth* fn 
their dealing with their pirs, iMuIuunmadans disclosed 
brahraanit^l influence, for although they did not, ns 
the Hindus their rank them with their deity, 

they fre^^ucntlj conferred on them divine honours-f 
The reciprocal influences we have enumerated can^ 
i not claim to cove r the whole ground of the topic, since 

* ^ a CimmiiBliciiiu Uintorj ot the Siiha. 2nd wL, noud, 1(IS3. p. Si. 
f Oftreiu de Trwjt, LTiiljmiUiiie. Snl ihI*: is7i. n. SSa ft 
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itifiliariUy posdbb or at least, wouH lead «s 
far, to follow out the subject in detail. They wilb 
hotvcver, suffice to give an approximate idea of the 
religious and philosophical conditions of Imlia in the 
16th century. 


CHAPTEK IV. 

Political Condition of India in the ICtq 
Center y) 

bi the preceding chapter we have dealt w^th nuta- 
gonisins in the more mtellcctual fields oi forth and 
philosophy, in this it is our task to indicate the forees 
which operated on the stage of politics and every^lay 

As with all other oriental peoples so with the 
Hindiis, no hard and fost fine can be drawn tetween 
things spiritual and things tcmiioral, tjecause forth are 
inextrlcablv interwoven into codes of law and actual 
practice. In the fife of the individual this ts shown 
by the fact, already nicntioned, that tlie major par 
of his existence is squandered in the cnforeetl observ¬ 
ance of ceremonial customs and caste injunctions. 
The same compulsion nmrks out the mmlterahie 
course of his life. It is written in Hindu laa that a 
man’s highest duty is to beget a son, anil ^.s for 
the reason that his soul can Imd no rest if his wn 
have not duly otfered the funeral sacnl.ee, the 
This ceremony lieingof supreme moment, the greatest 
importonce attaches to the establishment, mamtenance 
anrpropagatioi. of the family, the venfoble Kwinda- 
tiou-slonc of Hindu socbl existence. A Hindu fanuly 
the isUmp of the «irac intention ai* Hiiulu ci-ecd 
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nriJ caste j like thera it aims at the mabitenance ef 
all tilings in the condition in Mhich tliey were inherit¬ 
ed, U|>on tliis aim is baaed the custom of transmit¬ 
ting imiiioreable imjpert}^ under the nianageraent of 
the eldest sod, im<liWded for the common usufruct 
of the members of tlic family. On the same aim, no 
less than upt>n the necessity imi>osed by the snuldha 
is based the custom—now become a right—of adopt¬ 
ing a son in case of fiiilure of male off^^pring. Finally, 
the above facts e^eplain the circumstance that there 
can, among Hindiis, he no fjuestion of well assured and 
regulated lauded property, held as private jMSses- 
slon; and why, cvea to the present day, the Hindi! 
]>ndes lumselt upon liis designation bhumiisif' —pro¬ 

prietor of the soil, 

^ ^ numlx:r ol families living in the same vicinage 
, composed the gramay the \illag 0 community wliich 
Ti^as the unit of natiotia! life. In these asswiatioiis, 
os elsewhere, the bni/tmans were jiredommant, tlieir 
influence being the more perceptible tliat tbeir, prin¬ 
cipal opponentii, the were at best in a small 

minority and moreover ivere continually degenerating 
in martial spirit. The soil was tilled by s7hlr<is who 
lived in* tlie position of serfs and were not i>ermittoi 
to acfjiiire land, |KJssession uf which was rtstricted 
tnj memlxjrs of the first three castes j on the otiicr 
baml, trade and comrnerce were mostly in the hands 
of the rahiffis. The groKing land of eacli village was 
under the supervision of the the village herds- 

' man, and was used as common pasturage ; the arable 
land was either held in common or partitioned. The 
regulation and apportionment of State dues, main¬ 
tenance of order, administraiion of justice, mljuatmcnt 
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of the relations of faniUlea, training and education oi , 
cliililrcn, in sliort nil domestic concems, were orderetl 
by »the lianchdyat^ u council of five, or at times more 
members ; an office which was originally conferred 
by election but, in course of time, came to be heretfi- 
tary. When to these segregating influences is added ^ 
the separation of one village from another by fixed 
boundaries, and their fortification by walls or ^ y ^ 
liedges of imjjcrvious thorn, each may, with justice, 
be described as a miniature republic, possessing most 
of its requirements within its own borders and almost 
inde^iendent of the outer woi’ldj This segregation 
explains the tciincious attachment of the Hindu to 
the world of his liome even when, in itself, this offers 
little attraction. That innate bias towards routine 
which has devclopcil the right of custom to regulate 
every conceim of a Hindu s existence, influences him 
to Bueh a degree that, if be has been driven into exile, 
his whole effort is directed to compass a return to 
tbe abode of liifl fathers. 

n’he condUlooB in Hindu towns were much the same , 
as those in villages but with added diversity and 
more lively activity. Urban administratmn and tlm 
police were in the hands of persons nominated by the 
soverei-re and entitled adhipaii, i headmen,) while judi- ' 
eial authority and the exposition of the law were the 
duty of the br,lh,Mnkal expounder of the law 
(vostW). The petty kingdoms of the [sinml of Hindu 
ascendancy were fonned by the agglomeration of 
severtd villages ; at the head of each such union . 
stood the riijah or king who, like all other sovereigns, 
based his right to nile utmn the doctrine of the 
“’.'-race of Clod," and indeed frciuently tnicetl Ins 
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descent to liis deitie^ He belonged to the second, 
tJje ksAatt^ya caste and was the sole nieniber who, 
by virtue of his ofSce, ranked with the brdhmgiis. 
Compared with modern European rulers, a r 4 |ah of 
old times could not be described as a limited monarch 
but he may justly be so termed in comparison with 
other oriental sovereigns, because he was restricted 
in the exercise of arbitrary power, on one side, by 
the codes and, on the other, by brdhmanical influence. 

I hia latter restraint depended less upon the occupation 
by bynhmmis of min is te rial officer than upon thetr 
position as priests and scholars. Amongst a people 
such as the early Hindus, it was a matter of course 
tlmfc biugship should be hereditary and equally a 
matter ^ course was their attachment to the ruling 
house, (for the accomplishment of bis duty of de¬ 
fending hia country and for the pay of his troops, the 
king was empowered to raise taxes, varying with 
circumstaDces from one-twemh to one-sixth of 
the crop garnered or of personal profits * it was 
only on occasions of famine, desolating pestilence or 
urgent military necessities that it was legitimate 
to raise the rate to one-quarter. These aristocrati¬ 
cally organijsed little kingdoms were for the most part 
111 ejK.niderit, but it would occasionally bappen that 
one riljah fell under the power of anotheA Jn such a 
case, Mmdti legitimist sentiment manif^ted itself in 
a its atrength ; the defeated ruler was not deposed 
Hit merely required to recognize the supremacy of 
the great king, the :VIahilriijah. During the Hindu 
period, India must be pictured as made up of a 
^unable number of small states, seldom, and then 
but temiK>rarily, united under one sceptre. It can 
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be regftnled as n single empire only after the Mu¬ 
hammadan conquests had eatablUhed the imperial 
tl^roue of Dilili* and placctl upon it the Padshah of 
HiiidiUtiin. 

Tlie relation of the Padshiih to his subjects was ana- 
logouH to that of tha later Khalifas ; like theai he 
was bound to rule in accordance "with tradition and 
the injunctions of the QoriiOj otherwise be was declar¬ 
ed unworthy of the throne, by a /tifit'a of the 
the exponents of the law, and bis subjects were autbor- 
ixed to refuse him obedience* Beyond this duty^ 
however^ everything was left to bis arbitrary will. 
By law, the sovereign office was elective hut the elec¬ 
tive right bad become a mere form and each ruler 
nominated his successor. In a certain sense, therefore, 
tlie term ruling dynasty ’’ is here permiasible, hut 
there was no consecration by the grace of God, and 
the kings were, after all, simply such by the foi;ce of 
circumstances or the will of their predecessors* They 
did not pause at this first abrogation of law but trod 
other duties under foot and let caprice or inclination 
regulate all questions, the *tifnnnt^ rarely opposing so 
long as their own Interest were not endangered. 
Under conditions such as these, there could be no 
safety of life or proiierty for subjects. In conformity 
with the majority of the codes, all land, with the 
exception of pious foundations, belonged to the State 
and was consequently surrendered to the 
representative, the king, for partition among his ad¬ 
herents, ^riie right of becia^st was, therefore, hmiM - 
to moveable pro|>erty and even this right was resci nded 

niwi d ot ipttty 

kingdom, * 
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whenever a possible pretence was afforded to the 
greed of the sovereign. The real circumstances of 
the epoch under disctission cannot be realked ^7 
perusal, in the copious legal literature of Muhamnna- 
danism, of the himiaae and equitable regulations con¬ 
cerning the duty of man to man and, in particular, of 
the king to his subjects—regulations hardly surpassed 
by the best-fumed ordinances of Europe. A milder 
■verdict will however certainly be passed upon the tres* 
passes and injustices of Uo&lim despots, if one bears 
in miud the savage and antagonistic elements w'hich 
they held together and made subservient to their 
purposes. 

Full detaU of these elements is unnecessary, but a 
few call for prominent mention. As in religious 
opinion ao in politics, Sdnnis and Sbi'abs stood in the 
sharpest opposition. The most radical change of the 
leth century was effected by the Mongob Turk! ele¬ 
ment (Chagdtil); not, it is true, in matters O'f opinion 
for they were Sunnis and observers of the HanafI ritual,* 
but in the poUtieal domain. On the one band, their 
migratory disposition and habit of campdife excited to 
6tiU greater restlessness their fellow-Moglims—them- 
selves natuitdly unsettled and bigoted^aud thus add¬ 
ed to the ferment of peoples ; on the other, their own 
extraordmary license and savagery, of which evidence 
IS given by their strict practice of retribution for blood, 
^udered unavoidable, not to say imperative, an almost 
inhuman despotism on the part of their ruler. When 
to these tumultuous elements, we add those of the 
many less important aud m utually hostile races and 

SlusifnlimB iawi^ ti-. 
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sects eoumemted in oiir last chapter^ some conception 
may be formed of the riotous turbulence of the period* 
It. was natural, under such circuiustauces, that the 
tribe to which the sovereign belonged should acquire 
preponderance and consequent opportunity of distinc¬ 
tion, The Sayyids, .as descendants of the Prophet, 
enjoyed in general more considerate treatment than 
other parties* even when they themselves did not hold 
the rudder of State and, on the ground of their origin, 
they iiermitted themselves unprecedented license of 
action. As of the tribe so of the individual, their 
fortune was subject to the widest vicissitudes—be¬ 
cause, by the dictates of the Qordn and other books 
of law, there existed no nobility of birth and no 
hereditary rank, notwitUstniiding the subsistence of 
an appearance of this latter diatinction. Unlike the 
llindii who was fettered by the narrow bonds of 
caste, the Muhammadan could take fortiioo at the 
turn and, by bis own impetus only, spring from the 
lowest to the highest round of the ladder of glory nntl 
power* 

The absolutism of the ruler was shared by liis 
subordinates and this extension of, despotic action was 
favoured by the frequent union’ in one person of 
military and civil offices. The judge alone was osten¬ 
sibly unapproachable who belonged to the 
the learned corporation of those skilled in law and 
theology* The work of the executive consisted in 
the apportionment and collection of taxes* * The im¬ 
posts levictl on the faithful were nominally limited to 
the tithe of their income but, in practice and under 
pressure, were often extorted in higher ratio. W ben 
oppression reached au intolerable height, there re- 
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mRinetl no other resource than to oppose force by 
force, and thus, gradually, the law of the strong arm 
obtained a certain recognition and valiflity while 
written laiv fell into oblivion. 

The teachings of the Qordn fared no better in 
matters relating to the dealings of Muhammadans with 
unbelievers. The injunctions first promulgated on tliia 
jwint by the Prophet proved unworkable, even in his 
1 etime j, that iu ease of non-eonversion, in¬ 
fidels should be exterminated* For the death pen* 
nlty a i>oU-tax was substituted and, in addition, a 
ground-tax was levied when unbelievers were left 
in possession of their lands. Tins deviation from the 
principles of Isliim illustrates the manner in winch 
these were pushed into the back-ground by political 
necessities. 

Muhammadanism when transplanted into Indian 
soil, underwent still greater modifications hut it was 
itself not without influence upon the political and 
social condition of its conquest. Tim mere reduction 
of India was not so facile as might have been expect* 
ed from the superiority of the Jfughul light cavalry 
over the cumbersome Indian infantry. So far was 
the country from being subdued at a blow that the 
petty rAjahs had to be conquered in detail and well- 
fortified vdlages to be earrletl at the point of the 
sword. The enen^ating effeetH .of nncongenial cli* 
mate inerensed in the course of this wearisome strug^ 
gle, as tjie invaders movetl further from the Indus 
and, at the same time, the difficulty of reinforcement 
ccauie greater. \\ ith still more difficulty, conquer¬ 
ed positions were maintained in a country where the 
proportion of victors to vanquished was somewhere 
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about one to five,* <tn these untoward circutn stances 
the Muhammadans were obliged to content themselves 
with holding the few highest political and social offices: 
andj to effect even this, important concessions to the 
resident inhabitants w’cre iieccBsary. The Hindus , 
not only preserved fre^ora in the exercise of creed 
and ancestral custom but were, for the most part, left 
in possession of tbeir land under the obligation of 
paying, as unbelievers, a poll-tax and, as vassals, \ 
ground-rent. The imposition and collection of State * 
imposts were made by the Hindus ap¬ 

pointed by the Muhammadan government. It was 
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, common for native princes to preserve theii- former 
status by recognizing the supremacy of tlie Mos- 
ims and providing troops, this lest obligatipo 
the root of the subsequent service of Edjnut 
n^rcenanes in Moghul armies. Other branches of 
admimstration were left to the Hindus, for only tbe 
ighest military and judicial offices were fiUed by 
4 u ndiiuai ans* As has been said, military and civil 
oihres often coalescetl and a general frequently ad- 
mistered the provint^ he held. The Muhaminadaus 
to avoid dissipating their strength by 
settlement in the open country and preferred to mass 

1 fti towns or to move about in camps, 

^"T^ luvr if fhe greater number were grouped 

I, J^giah, and Labor which were the chief royal 

prevoiled throughout the rest 

9/f travelled the various 

or governor, an,] their .nbordinates, for 

ouJ,f oft«n ciillea for military 

oblfon r fo™d their 

Ob gattom ttx> heavy or beean.e the arrogance of 

tl ctr roleta led tltem to dream of freedota. Like that 
mtr^Y conataatly re- 

) i"Vrial favour 

frZ a pontp-loving grandeea. 

the bettef orvanM bal of Government were 

It wL not'aVirr'^^ ‘r® nomintil capital of India, but 
in fact, for sometimea the Emperor ruled 
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over Hindustan and far into the Dak’hin while at 
others, his power was restricted to the district adjacent 
to^ his capital. Moreover, kingdoms subsisted within 
his realm which were not always ready to acknow¬ 
ledge his suzerainty. Such were the five Muhammadan 
states of the Dak’hin and those of Bengal, Bihdr, 
Jaunpur, Malwah, GujrAt, Khdndesh, Sindh, Multdn 
and Kashmir. With the exception of Kashmir which 
was first conquered by Akbar, these states, during the 
500 years of Mosliin invasion, were sometimes pro¬ 
vinces which recognised the imperial supremacy and 
sometimes independent kingdoms under their respec¬ 
tive r illin g houses. Some, and in particular Bengal, 
Gujrdt and the Dak’hin, maintained complete indepen¬ 
dence • under their earlier rulers for a considerable 
period. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE HOUSE OF TUIUH. 

Towards the end of the 12th century, the conquests 
of Chingiz Khdn had Hung together, in Central Asia, 
a motley and incoherent empire. Foreseeing that 
the maintenance of its unity was impossible, its 
founder arranged for its partition after his death 
among his four sons : of these, the second, Chagdtdl 
Khdn, received, as his share, the Turk! tribes who, 
assuming his name, became known as Chagdtdis. “ To 
him,” says Erskine, “ were assigned the wide extent of 
“ desert and pasture land between the Desht-Kipchdk 
“ on the west and the original residence of the Mughul 
“ tribes on the east, between the Tibet mountains, the 
“ Indus and Mekrdn on the south, and Siberia on the 
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north ; compreliendiQgj besides the wide range of the 
‘northern desert, the countries of Kshghar, Khoten, 
‘‘and the Oigbnrs, as far as the desert of Gobi, F«r- 
|glmQn and Tashkend on the Jasartes, the whole of 
I Badakhahan, iialkh, Khwai^m. 

it / n Ghazni, Kilbnt and the other conquests of 

Chingiz in that quarter/'* It is intelligible that there 
s ou subsist, in a tract so divereitied and ao extensiii'e, 
a ^rresponding diversity of peoples, both nomad 
and settled. To the nomads belonge<l the Turks or 
ur js and tlie ilughals, both numerous, warlike and, 
111 common, lords ot the land. The Chagatiiig were the 
issue of intermarriage between these two tribes and bad 
or principal stems theDoghlat, the KhiVas, tlie Konchiii 
or Jvonchi, the BegcMk, Tefcrit, liarlas and (J,Wshdl. 
Iliey purened "military or a pastoral life ns circumstances 
ictat . Associated with tlieni, thotigb in a far inferior 
poai ion and mostly in tbe north of the empire, were 
hordes of Jvirgises-and b'aliimks. The settled jwplila- 
lon of the plains and towns was for the most part 
MinpOM of lajiks, a handsome people of Irauiiin 
o^rant. f heir mother-tongue was I'ersian, they dwelt 
chieUy m the south-west, extending as lar as the Uxiis 
I^“Pl^t'ting themselves by trade and agricultiim 
vhilc living in a servile relation to their conquerors. 

f'l ■ ** in*/ * Immediate successors of 

l^hmgia Xhaii were Buddhists. The Chagatms, under 

css H. ^ t'ulc of Barak, a great-grandson 

If I « / t-hagiUdi Khiiu, were converted 

. ^o -MuhMiimd^ni inf 1270 and. at some time 

HiltOfj cf lu illiq ti i hil^T Lhffe d- 

ie«a.ia«.XT“fs" " 
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betireen 1322 and 1349, the same creed 
wftjj introduced amongst tbe ICipcliiik 
trijjes bj a euccessor of Batu.* He was called Lzbak 
and he was so much beloved by this section of his 
subjects that they assumed his name- 

The mighty Timur (Tamerlane) was born, 9ih April, 

' 1336, atKeshor Sbelir Seb/, 30 milea 

Bbttbwi :jc II- so^th of Samarqtmd. HU fEimily be¬ 
longed to the respected BarhU clan which sdtili bpasted 
its MugUnl extniction, although its blood was certainly 
alloyed with a considerable strain of Tiirki. How 
Timur created his w^ovld-widc empire needs no descrip¬ 
tion here \ it is only essential to mention that he took 
Chingiz Khan for bis model, from whom moreover, 
he sought to tmee descent* When, in 
^ ^ 139S, he bod crossed the Indus, bis 

army had to fight hard ; but it was finally completely 
victorious and within a twelvemonth returned home, 
laden with Indian spoil and again, as in the days of 
Mahmud, Asia was filled with the renown of the riches 
of India* In Samattiand and Bokluiril, 'JTinur erected 
lasting and splendid memorials of his victories, built 
with Indian gold, partly of Indian stone and by the 
hands of Indian artists and workmen whom he had 
carried with him aa prisoners of war* In eloquent and 
spirited language, bis descendant Babar has recorded the 
fascumtion of their beauty and magnificence.f Beyond 
this, Timur, when he had deposed the Dihli sovereign, 

■ BiUo. MU of cypail Kb&a'a 6l4eat «n* JilK was, consequence 
of hii ffttbcr'i Frematnw death, Invwted hj hUt grwiiilfstlicr with Jojua 
portion ol hSa M great KBin of Deaht Kipchilt- EttWine, h o* 

t aieniDlrt of Tn. from the Foraiau bjr Ujden and Emklnt. 

1- Loud, l&ue* Mdratwrea do Bibar* Tfndnits mr Ic text* djBfintai par. 
A- Pavet do Coutto i Jk. Pori*. 
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had caused himself to be proclaimed emperor of Hin- 
dustin in tlie chief mosque of the oapital, an act which 
served his descendant, Zahiruddin Muhammad BAbar, 
as n pretext on which to base ‘‘hereditary rightsto 
the throne of Dihli. 

Bilbar was bom on 14th February, 1483, in the 

6 th Muhamun, 688 u. land of Ferghdna, on tlie 

upper Oxus. He was, on his father’s 
Bide, fifth in descent from Timur and through his mother 
tni ack to Chingiz Khun. He became ruler of 
erg na w en only eleven years of age and soon 
ound opportunity to mix in the tangled aflairs of 
Central Asia. Through sixteen eventful years, he 
^ 1 unweariable and audacious, in the 

^ mcal revolutions of that region and eontended 
I 'arjing ortunc against the ever-waxing jrower 
J 09 H. the Uzbeks, under Sheibani. In 

nr nnrt‘1 *1 * 1 j ^^^O’^’^ere subjugutcd 

or annihilate Babar himself losing his patr monial 
MT’ .1 by a few followers and 

“>0 north-east of 

its head found shelter in the house 

of tlf r ) ^ V toW him talcs 

W bttlTr f bad heard from 

Bdbar verifiJ**^Ii “ttention on Ilindiistin. 

' L had r ““J Qanilahiir 

Fortuf/r‘'r?‘'‘"“ “ “'““'J “<1 “t-ble kingddm. 

his irreconcilable eCmv“" Sh“ 

enemy, Shcibdni who fell in the 
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battle of Merv, in 1510, while fighting 
against Ismd’il, king of Persia. When 
ne^rs of the death reached Bdbar, he set out for the third 
time towards the north, crossed the Ox us and, in quick 
succession, conquered Samarciand and BokhdrA but be 
was again over-matched by the reunited forces of the 
Uzbaks and forced to return, almost a fugitive, to Kabul. 
This defeat decided his future ; he gave up the hope of 
ever regaining his native mountains of Ferghdna and, 
so soon as he felt himself assured upon the throne of 
Kabul, directed his whole attention to India where 
aflairs had taken a turn most favourable to a foreign 
conqueror. 

The kingly power at Dihli had been tottering to 
its fall ever since TimuFs invasion. Under the Afghdn 
Sikandar Lodi, Hindustdn had enjoyed a wise ad¬ 
ministration but whatever progress Sikandar had made 
w’as reversed by the incapacity of his son, Ibrdhiiu 
who was as unwise as he was unjust. Under his 
rule, Muhammadan commanders and governors com¬ 
ported themselves like petty independent princes, while 
Bengal where powerful Afghdn chiefs had been set¬ 
tled for upwards of 300 years in virtual independence 
Bihar, Mdlwah and Gujrdt could hardly be reckoned 
as subject to Dihli. In lUjpdtdnd, a confederacy w^ 
being formed under the Rdnd of Mewar which was in 
itself sufficiently strong to bid defiance to the emperor of 
Dihli. Bdbar who had already extended his sway along 
the right bank of the Indus, crossed that river for the 
firsttime, on 18th Febrimr}*, f519,above 
17th gafar, 925 H. j^^d on rafts and at the 

head of a heterogeneous following of some 2O00 bold 
adventurers. He was however recalled by rismgs m his 
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own kingdoDi of Ktibul and three severa.! sabscqueat 
inroads on India were similarly interrupted. In the 
interim^, the fiitnation in Hindustan developixl moref^d 
more in his favour ; open rebelUon against the feeble 
and detested Jbnibim broke out in several jiloees and 
the great Kana Sdnka, the head of the Rajput confe¬ 
deracy,^ leagued with Biibar—the Rdna undertaking to 
seize Agrab from the south while Habar should march 
from the north against Dihli. 

^31 IL 1525 Babar crossed the Indus for 

the tlfth and last time ; he led a con¬ 
siderable force and, partly by the sword, partly by skil¬ 
ful diplomacy, made himself master of the Panj^b. His 
ai my received daily augmentation by the accession of 
Fujab H, Indian Musalmans and, in April 1526, 
lie stood opposed to Ibrubim and his 
main army, on the plain of Puni pat and there fought the 
battle which cost Ibnihim at once, army, throne audllfci 
1 our days inter, BAbar entered the capital and, fol¬ 
lowing the example of his ancestor Timur, caused 
biuisielf to be proclaimed emperor, with idl customary 
pomp, lit the time of |niblic prayer, in the great 
mosi{ue of the c^t 3 ^ Agrab, the second city of the em¬ 
pire, had been taken by Ihiniuyiin, Babar‘s eldest sod, 
and as the majority of Indian iliihammadans, includ¬ 
ing many ]x>werful Afghan chiefs, acknowledged Babar 
without delay, be had some show of x'igbt to the 
proud title of PadahAh of Dihli.^' * Rapid and aus^ 
picious as^ were these successes, the new sovereign 


,, ^100 yetii flm, tbi! VEngdotn, of DLhU b^oome popiilfctlj kDoA-u w 

Uiu Mughal kingdom, bcctuM all Imrudcrt from tho north, of whntovcr 
rocs, Bad Ooin thn UJth ccatury cawaidi, wore etUed Ulughulfl. 
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had by no menos left all dangera liebincL Flo^v^evcr 
willin'^ MubaTOitnadans tender liiin adber- 

ence °he RiVjpdta saw themselves baulked by this 
unforeseen change in their expectations. Rami Sunkd, 
in allying him sell with BAbaVi had intended to make 
every occasion subservient to the establishment in 
power and independence of bis own people, at the 
exi>ense of the miitnally hostile Muhammadans. In 
their frerjuent encounters with foreigners, the RAj' 
piits, though often victorious, had indisputably lost 
much of their former superiority j nevertheless, they 
had never been entirely deprived of freedom or privilege, 
, at least within their present limita. The day when 
they were lords of India was indeed long past but 
men of the mould of Sdtikd and his high-spirite.J com¬ 
rades could neither forget nor forego the time of their 
earlier supremacy. Now, when tlie Turks (as the 
RAjpiUs derisively named the Chagdtals) had stepped 
into the place of tim Afgh/ms, without any other 
material change iu the general aituation, the haughty 
RAnd, confiding in las own oft proved courage and the 
proverbial fidelity of his fellow-Kdjpiits, determined to 
play a last and desperate hazard by marching against 
this new lord of llindfistAn who, from a chosen aUy, 
had become a successful rival. A battle was fought 
near Khdnwab, some twenty miles from Agrnh, in 
which, after an obstinate struggle, Biibar gninwl a 
sanguinnrj^ and difficult but brilliant victory. The 
fight was on the plain which rises towartls the height5 
of Sikri and was admirable for the warlike passion 
and desperate valour displayed on both sides. The 
slaughter was terrible—the Riljptits were ineinred by 
the "thought of their honour, their freedom and the 
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untarnished gloiy of their forefathers ; the JIughuls 
ivellknew that extermination would be the penalty 
of defeat. Though no victory could have been more 
complete, for the Rdjpilte were either killed or dis¬ 
persed, the proud spirit of this noblest of India's races 
long remained unbroken. On the day after the battle 
and m harmony with Mngbnl enetom, Bdbar caused 
e beads of his fallen adversariea to be piled into a 
pyramid and had himself solemnly proclaimed “ Ghihi'* 
J. e. victor in a holy war. 

One enemy worthy of consideration stiU remained 
unsubdued—the A^lidn settlers in Bengal who had 
drawn their forces together with the object of placing 
one of tbemseh-es, a scion of the house of Lodi, upon 
thtone of Dihli, To meet this danger, Bdbar was 
compiled to defer his pursuit of RdnS Santd, In 
issue, to A^hiins were overmatched!, some being 
isbonded by force of arms, others pacified by friendly 
S3SH. negociation. In 1529, Bdbar returned 
the last time to his chosen capital of 
Agrah and thereon 26th December, 1530, he died, honour- 

cth jbiD&iAi.pStt tt. ™ nobility of nature and ad- 

.ff *• , qualities and loved for his 

fSodur >'“gttly generosity and bis 

faithfulness in friendship. He was not yet 50 y^rs old • 

and had ruled at DlbU barely a lustre^ a perfod all too 

successes, for the consolida¬ 
tions ^Juatment of the complex rela- 

n empne. Bdbar was succeeded by the eldest 
!HhJamSdtiL,Dt?n, ^ four 8ons, Humiyiin, on 29th 
-- ^cfitaber, 1530 , Humayiin confirmed 

lift UTfld only tiu QflWiihBiiiiB^daDa } hj JNSlmr " 
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ilia brother Kdmr4n in the goveromenta of Kribul and 
QandnhAr and, moreover, allowed him to extort from his 
good-nature that of the Panjab. To ^\skari, was assign¬ 
ed the of Sambhal; to Hindal, Mewat (U1 war) and 
to Sulaiimin MirzA, a cousin of Humayiin, Badakh&ban, 
The opening of the reign was marked by prosperous cam¬ 
paigns and brilliant deeds of arms. HuniAyiin pene¬ 
trated victoriously into Bengal, lIAlwah and Gujritt but 
bis acquisition a were lost as soon as gained. Not only 
did the four brothers wrangle together but they even 
came to open war, disregarding the wise counsel which 
their father had given them on Ins death-bed, that, come 
what might, they should live in friendship and hold 
faithfully together, Humdytlu was not the man to 
put down such opposition with the strong hand ; he 
yielded, aa persons of hi& temperament often yield, to 
careless and unreflecting pursuit of pleasure and also 
to the inordinate use of opium. The consequences 
of a life which deadens the perception a and de¬ 
stroys the intellect w'ere not slow ti> follow. The 
Bengal Afghan a, although they had been twice van¬ 
quished both by father and son, could not forget 
that it was the Chagiitiil foreigners who had over¬ 
thrown their power. Their race had waxed strong 
and numerous, especially in the eastern Ganges tract, 
and to them, therefore, liad the last offshoot of the Lodis 
betaken himself w hen de^wsed by BAbar. They form¬ 
ed the principal rallying point for Mubammadan dis¬ 
content and were the outgate for unceasing conspiracy 
against the new rulers at Dibli, 

Threatening and disquieting as these circumstances 
were, Humiydn'a danger could hanlly have been so 
imminent if existing conditions had not favoured the 
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cnrcfir of a mnn wlio cannot be tleniccl a position amon^ 
the mast prominent figures of Indian bistory whatever 
the verdict passed upon Lis personal character^ IChis 
was Sher Sh/tli^ jitffh'dt'ir of SaseriiiHj in BiLtlr ; a man 
in Tiiioni Ihibnr s rpiick discernment had early observe<l 
the promise of iutiire greatness- I3y audacity and 
^ talent, he bad nmde himself master of the situation in 
Bengal; he liad set aside the several pretenders of the 
house of r,o<li ami, hy discreet influences or force of 
aims, liad brought about the neccf^sary degree of UDion 
among liis divided countrymen, to enable him to place 
liimsclfat the head of a powerful confedernc}'’ unani- 
moiia in revolt against HumAyiin. Startled from bis 
visionary security, Hum^ysm took the field. He 
possessed bimself of the small hut important fortress 
of Chimdr, but bis von was repulsed at Garbi by a son 
ofSberShiilL In obedience to his father^s oixlers, the 
V ictor withdrew to Hbo^s, a fort in south Bihdr wbieii 
Slier SJiah had previously obtained by strategy and in 
wJiicU he had secured the treasures of Gaur, the capital 
of Bengal, Regardless of this weighty reverse, Hutnn- 
yim lapsetl again Into his former apathy, and encamp¬ 
ing nt Gaur shut himself during three' months from 
the outer world and gave audience to none. This inter¬ 
val M'as employed by the Afghan leader, in acquiring 
Bihar, Jaunpur and parts of Bengal and Audh : at the 
same time, the Emperor’s brothers, Kamrdn nnd Hindill, 
fomented disturbances in Agrab. At length Hnmiyfm, 
for the preservation of bis throne, moved westwards 
witii troops deteriorated and diminisiicd by the pesti¬ 
lential climate of Gaur. Harassed and checkcl In hi. 
march by Sher SMh, he entrenched bimself near 
Cbaiisfi. Here tbe AfglMn 
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until the morniug of 27th June, 1532, when he fell 
Qaffli »i6H his foTce and so utterly routed 

. ' it that Humdji'm escaped with difficulty 

and, leaving one of liis wives, Hdji Begum and some 
4^000 MughnI women in the hands of the conqueror, 
fled to Agrah 'where he strove but in vain, to move 
his brothers to combined resistance* 

In the Following year, the Emperor again turned to¬ 
wards the cast ; he crossed the Ganges at Kananj and 
encamped over against Sher Shri,h whose army mean¬ 
time bad been greatly strengthened. On 17tb May, 
1540, floods compelled him to change 

loUiaioiiariMi^sjam .,V »-i i" 

the position of hi a camp ; while this 

operation was in progress, Sher Shiih fell upon his 
troops wdio, dispirited by discontent and scarcity, fled 
after brief resistance, a small part only escaping across 
the river. The magnitude of the Moghul loss ma}^ be , 
inferred from the fact that Haidar the historian, 

led some 1000 men into battle in the morning and 
at night had with him only a hare sixty* Humayiin 
saved his life but lost the throne of Dlhll* W ith a 
handful of followers, he fled to Labor where a council 
of war ivaa »beld but no dehnite resolution taken. 
Edmriin and ^Askiiri stole off to Kiibul and Ghazni, 
while Humayiin accepte^tl HhidiiPs advice and turned 
hia steps to Sindh, with the intcutiou of seeking aid 
from its rnler, a kinsman and former vassal, Hueain 
Arghdn, for the accomplishment of a long-cherished pro¬ 
ject against Kashmir* Wisdom and ambition alike muat 
have warned Shdh Husain that his interests would not 
he served by taking up a cause which was as good as 
lost and Hum^yun therefore found no hearing for the 
ncgociations wliich he opened from Lohnrf, near 
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Bliakfcar* H 13 position, wotsened from day to divj and 
his adherents Ml aH aa the}’ saw his chance of success 
diminish and when even food be^n to huh HuiuAyiin 
wttH obliged to move hjs camp andj actuated by a re¬ 
port tliat llind^l also v^tis m^itating defiertiun, went 
to Piiter, some twenty miles west of the Indus, where 
his brother was encamped. It was here, during an 
entertainment given by Hlndal's inotlier in his lionoiiri 
tliat the Emj>eror first saw Hamida Band Begum, the 
beautiful young daughter of hia bpc>ther’'8 prccept(>r» 
To fiill in love nith her and, in spite of llindaVs opjKj- 
fiition, to marry lier was the affair of a few days, after 
which Hunidydn caiTied his bride fe) Loharh This 
brighter interlude in misfortune produced imjKjrtiint 
and fateful consecjneuces ; Ilind^h ui Ida Lrritatitm at 
the marriage, brf»kc ivith HiimAydu and went off to 
^ (RandallAr, and IlaTaida Baini Begum who ay Eiu]>re^3 
w as designated was destined to bear 

beneatli her bosom theluture destinies of India,, 

In order to find employment for his now visibly 
dwindling forces, HumAyuTi ini’estcd ijehwarU, a toivii 
ivhieh lies half*way between BJuikkar and Tattah, uu 
the west bank of tJie Indus but, at the expiration uf 
seven months, was obliged to raise the Hiege because 
the offiecr whom he had left liefore Bhakkar did not 
send up reinforcements. The inimical attitude assum¬ 
ed b} this tliidiless follower, on Hiimayun’s return to 
Lohari, induced the Eiupcrur to avali iiiuiself of over¬ 
tures which the powerful ruler of Jodhpiu-, ildldeo, 
had made to him a year before. Choosing the more 
convenient route which lies near the Indus and Chen jib 
to TJch, he arrivctl lull of Jiope rm the frontier of 
JodhpiLr, It fared here however as unsuccessfully 
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as it liad done with him in his negociations with Husain 
Arglidn. The wily MAldeo schemed to get him 
into his power and to offer him a^j an expiatory sacri- 
tice to Sher Shdh, but Humdyiln received timely 
warning of the meditated treacheryj marched out hasti¬ 
ly and drew off into the desert. The distress and hard¬ 
ships of this aimless march were aggravated by the 
hostile pursuit of the chiefs of Jodhpi'ir and Jesalmir ; 
at length, after terrible fiitigues and deadly peril the 
wearied fugitives reached A market. 




SECTION II.—Akbar to the time of his 
independence. 


CHAPTER L 

THE EMPEROR IIUMjtYON, THE FATHER OF A KHAR. 

When, on 22nd Au^st, 1542j one of tliose sooreliing 

wMch are known only 
in the arid regions of hot latitude!*, 
Htunnynn, ivith a fenr fainting and dusty followers, 
reacljed the humble desert fastness of Ainarkdt, its 
lord, a petty Kajput rdn^, could not have dreamed 
of the fame which would one day nccme to it fioia 
an incident promising in itself so little. As he hoped 
to secure Huindydn^s help against his hostile neigh¬ 
bours and, in jiarticiilar, against Shdh Husain Argliun 
of Tattali, he gave tlie destitute fugitives slrelter and 
protection of his best. In this new alliance, the 
Emperor found temporary respite from hardship and 
here he was able ngain to gather around him some 
of those adherents who had been dispersed in the 
aight through the desert and who, as they came in, 
bestowed themselves within the narrow fort or in the 
huts of the forlorn hamlet. The Rdnd was however 
not in apposition to maintain any considerable number 
of guests and therefore proposed to Humdydn a joint 
expedition against the ruler of Tattah who was his 
father's murderer and who now sought to filch his own 
niode*it patrimony. The .dkes took the liold at die 
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iieaJ of a heterogeneous concsoarse of Rajputs, Jata 
and CliagAtiiw. 

^lie Empress Hamida BAniJ Begum was left in 
Amart^t under charge of her bmtlier^ Klnvdjah 
I^Ioazem and a few trusty attendants* A few days 
later tlic oeivs tliat she had given birth to a son on 
lath October^ 1542j overtook Humd- 
yiin* w ho on hearing the jo}^id tidingSi 
threiv himself upon tlie ground to tlmnh God for the 
birth of an heir to his throne, HumAyiin named the 
child Abid Path Jaldluddin ^Itihammad Akbar.| \Mien 
his amirs and commanders assembled to offer congratu¬ 
lations, the Emperor in default of other and customary 
largesse, ordered Jauhar, his ewer-bearer and secre¬ 
tary, to bring a j>od of musk* This he broke up upon 
a plate of Chinese porcelain and divided among his 
nobles, saying as he did so: “ This is all the present I 

“ can afford' to make you on the birth of my son whose 
“ fame will, I trust, be one day expanded all over tlie 
world as the perfume of the musk now fills this apart- 
ment.” The chronicler adds that at the conclu- 
eion of this ceremony, kettle drums were sounded 
and trumpets announced the auspicious event to the 
world. 

Meantime one of Hutndydn^s amhs had occupied 
Jiin, a place lying pleasantly to the north-west of the 
Rann and near the eastern arm of the Indus- Here 
the Emperor pitched his camp and hither, a few 
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iveeke later, tbe Empress brought her child. Few 
were the days of go^ fortune. There now followed 
frequent skirmishes with the troops of ShAh Hiisjim 
And also with various bands of freebooters* In one 
of these encounters, HumAydn^s bosom-friend^ Shaikh 
'All of Shirdz was killed, a man reputed of special 
sanctity who was the Shaikh-uhlsldin of Tattah 
and who had been commissioned by the malcontents of 
that town to welcome the pious Emperor with gifts of 
fruit and perfumes nt the time of his approach to the 
lower Indus, after his misadventure at Jodhpur. 
Humdydn held him in such high esteem that, in 
accordance with Muhammadan custom, he had caused 
the first clothes of the new-born prince to be 
fashioned from Shaikh 'All's garments* To the loss of 
this fHend were added two other disasters : Hu* 
mdytin's troops sustained a defeat and hjs ally drew 
off his men into the desert. This defection wns 
caused partly by a quarrel with the ChagitAl leaders 
and partly by a conviction on the part of the Rami 
that nothing more was to be gained by favouring 
the imperial cause* In this desperate position, Humil’ 
yun again conceived tiic idea of forswearing the 
things of this world and of making a pilgrimage to 
}[akkah, a plan which would probably have put an 
end for ever to the dominion of the House of Tiimir 
in India, ^ At this crisis there arrived from Gujnit 
Humdyuo s brave comrade and faithful ad.hcrent, 
Bairkm Beg who had outlived many a change of for* 
tunc smee their parting on the field of Kanauj. Ills 

arrival certainly delayed the projjosed evacuation of 
I un but it also gave a more definite shape to the 
plans for the future j the pilgrimage to Makkah was 
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aefen^l Iind an expedition to Qamkhiir contemplated. 
Hiiirdm negotiated a peace with llu&idn Argburi and 
obtained from Iiim tnni&jwrt for the march to Q:in- 
dtdiar, Husain readily coming to tems^ because no¬ 
thing could be more agreeable to him than tlie evacna- 
tion of hisi territory by the imperialistic, HumAyun 
crossed the Indus and, traversing SehwAn, GamlAwa 
and ^Mastang^ marched tonrards QandahAr for the pur* 
jK>ae of again coming np with his brothers who hud 
played out their last chance in that neighbourhood. 

It Las already been said that the three younger 
sons of IlAbar had set their father's dying wishes at 
nought. This they had done es'en before the battle 
of Kanauj by repeated rebelUon against HiiiiiAyun, 
and when he bad lost his throne, they pursued their 
evil courses to still greater lengths. Their conduct 
need cause no surprise for it is merely the reflection 
of their age—an age in wliicli unscrupulous rapacity, 
unbridletl passion and brute force filled the places 
of fidelityj magnanimity and sense of duty and in 
which all were animated by the same spirit, from the 
Emt>eror down to the lowest soldier. Let bis party 
be what it might, a man thought only of personal 
afljgrandissement; the private soldier fought for booty 
only and cared little for the Interests of bis employer. 
l5efore a prospect of greater gain, no one hesitated to 
change his colours and to desert to the enemy before, 
during or after, a battle. HumAyun's acts sufficiently 
attest that he was no exception from his contem¬ 
poraries, The real motive for the adherenie of the 
ChagdtAi chiefs to the Timurids was that under the 
leadership of the latter they hoped to secure most booty. 
Common advantage dictatetl to the Turki nobles 
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union amongst themselves in oppoaiog the Afgb^na, 
yet no one of them hesitated to betray and forthwith 
to put out of the way a fellow-countryman who might 
be an obstnc^ to liis own selfish deeigne* Bearing 
facts such as these in mind, it is easy to understand 
that llumdytia would in his need be basely deserte^l 
by bis brothers* Fortune did not favour each equally 
in his faithlessness; Kdmrriu ran the gauntlet of 
many adventures but at length reached Kdbul, the 
seat of his government and there declared himsdf 
inde|>eiident* He assigned to ^Askdri who had Joined 
him, the fief of (xhazni* It has been said already 
that Hinddl had left Pdter in dudgeon for Qandahdr* 
Here, in league with Kainrdn^s perfidious lieutenant, 
he endeavoured to set up in inde[>endeiice but being 
besieged by Kdmrdn, was captured and carried to 
Kdbul,—Qandahur itself fiilling to 'Aekdri* 

Humdyun would doubtless have shared the fate of 
Hindal if circumstances bad not at the last moment 
brought about another result. When the im peri id- 
ists were drawing near Qandahdr, some persons of 
the royal retinue were taken prisoners by one of 
Kiimr^n s vassals* One made bis escape and from 
hia report of the couversatiou of bis captors^ it came 
to be known that Askilri aimed at getting Hum Ay tin 
into his power* In apprehension of this new danger, 
the Emperor retired to JIaatang. Thereupon ’AskAri 
despatched a courier to note his movements until such 
time as he himself should be able to seize him* This 
courier was a former servant of Humdyiln and now, 
instead of obeying ’AskAri, hastened to warn bis 
benefactor* Resistance being impracticable, there re¬ 
mained nothing but siieediest flight. Hum Ay do leaped 
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Upon his horse, and galloping into the desert exclaiii>- 
ed, What is the worth of Qandahar and Kabul 
thi^t I sliouM strive with my faithless brothers ? He 
was followed by tbe Empress, Bair Am Beg and some 
other nobles while the little Akbar who had only just 
passed his first year was, on account of the heat, 
left in the camp with the rest of the suiten. Shortly 
after Hum Ay tin's departure, 'AskAri came up, alike 
enraged at hia brother a escape and rejoiced over the 
loot of the deserted camp. He treated his young nephew 
with great kintlneaa and gave him in charge to his 
consort in QandahAr. 

Thus was HumAyiin again the victim of his own 
credulity and compelled to seek from strangers the 
aasietance hia brothers refused. Arrived on the Per* 
sian frontier, he deepatched his trusty counsellor, 
BairAm Beg with a letter to ShAh TahmAsp, infonumg 
him that he, the Emperor of HiudilatAo, found him* 
self obliged to claim his hospitality for an Indefinite 
period. Nothing could be more grateful to the vanity 
and high*flown schemes of the Persians than to 
shelter the PadshAh of llindiistan. The miserable 
refugees were conducted with extreme pomp to the 
court, then at Kazvin in the north-west of the king* 
doni, but spite of their splendid reception, sundry 
little embarrassments did not fail to arise and accord* 
ing to the mood of the fickle sovereign, his guests 
were at one time treated with disrespect, at another 
overwhelmed with honours. No serious quarrel 
occurred however because Hum Ay An and his people 
were driven by necessity to accommodate tbemselvea 
to these varying conditions. The Emperor succeeded 
in attaching ShAh TahtnAsp to himself the more 
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readily that lie flattered inis religious prejudices by 
a simiilated leaning to Slu'ali doctrine aod by arousing 
and noiirjBbing in bim the hope of propagating itjn 
India. In this gracious mood^ the Shih bestowed on 
Huirdni Beg the title of Khiin and after a sojouin 
of half-ft-year, Huradydn was sj>ceded forth with an 
aus:lU!iry array of lO.CKK) troopers. The Ibrce was 
under the command of Tahmdsp s infant son, Murdd 
with hia guardian and aimed first at capturing QandabAr 
for Persia then, if circntnatances |>ennitted, at the 
reeonquest of Kdbnl and ilinddstan for Humdyun. 

At the approach of the Emperor and hia 'allies, 
"Askkri, at Kdtnriin'a request, sent the little Akbar ami 
his lialt-sjstcr, Baksbi Banu Bcgnmj vrith their foster- 
mothers and other attendants from Qandah^r to 
KdbuL lo avoid notice and evade possible dangers, 
Akbar was, on the journey, addressed simply as Mir ah, 
tim young Mir, and the little princess as BaM, 
the child. Notwithstanding the wintry season and the 
dilficukLes of the road, the cortege reached its destina* 

7 thUiiii&rfu»,Sfi£n, safety* On 2l8t March, 1545, 

Hiimdy lin and bis allies appeared before 
QimdaliAr and proceeded to invest it. As the town 
did not i 111 metllately surrender, negotiations were opened 
with KAtiirAii in. Kabul, BairAm KbAn being cora- 
niissioned to dispose him to peace. KnmrAn however 
would hear nothing of accommodation and after a six 
weeks’ detention sent the ambassador back to II urnA- 
yim* ith him he sent also Khdnz:ud:di Begum, 
the aged* sister of Bdbar, ostensibly for the purpose 
of persuading ’AskAH to surrender QandaLAr but in 
reality to encourage him to prolonged resistance. None 
the less was the town compelled to yield after a five 
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motitbs^ siege. By the intercession of Kb^oi^Atlali, 
“AskAri was so fur pardoned nil previous misdeeds that 
he.was simply placed under surveillance. In terms 
of the treaty nith Persia, QandaliAr was ^givea over 
to the SbAh's commander while ilumAyun and his 
troops canii>etl in its vicinity. ^ hen with the begin, 
ning of winter, the Tdrkls lacked both food and 
shelter and the Persians refused them admisHion to the 
town where they themselves were settled, Humiiyilii 
was constrained to exj^l his allies. They were over¬ 
powered by a daring coup-d^-ma^^ a>)d consequently 
withdrew to their homes, retiring the more readily 
that Prince lIurAd had died a short time before, 

jdeantimfi in Ivahul also, events took a tium fa% our. 
able to the imperial cause* 'AskArt's defeat broke 
the hopes of KAmrAn who became unable to make up 
hiB mind to any decided line of action when he saw 
that many of bis principal adherents had deserted 


him for the winning side. 

Moreover, he saw clearly that, by ex [idling the 
Persians from QandahAr, Hum Ay An had acquired a 
strong basis for future oi>erations and l^med that his 
brother was even then advancing to ins own chastise, 
ment, leaving BairAm Khan as his lieutenant in Qan- 
daliAr. KAmrAu therefore sought safety’- in fiight and 
quitted KAhul on the evening before the Emperor's 
arrival* HumAyiin had met with no considerable 
opposition on his march and on 4th 
1546, made bis entry into 
the AfghAn capital amid the rejoicings of its inhabitants* 
Here in addition to bis political success, the further 
gratification fell to his share of being reunited to 
his son Akbar, after a separation of three yeare* 
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As the Empress also had now arrived from Qanda* 
LAr, the rite of Akbar’s eircnmcisionj hitherto deferred 
by circumstances, was performed with great pomp ajid 
in accordance with the Injunctions of the law. 

The coDiplicatioufl and incidents of the next four 

953 H —957 H from 1^46 to 1550, effected no 

essential change in Humdyuu’s political 
position ; we shall therefore only name those events 
which bear upon the life of Akbar. His fote was bound 
up with that of the fortress of KAbul m which he had 
remained under the charge of his foster-mothers and 
other attendants when on account of his tender age 
his father hesitated to take him into camp. During 
these four years, he twice fell into the hands of KAin- 
rAn but on each occasion was safely restored to his 
father. Changeful as were the external circumstances 
of his life, they can only slightly have affected him, 
because he was uniformly surrounded by the faithful 
guardians of his infancy. His most noteworthy 
adventure occun*ed a little before the second capture 
of KAbul by Ilumdyiin when, by the barbarons order 
of bis uncle, be was exposed upon the walla to the 
besiegers^ hre, KAmrAu thinhiug that be would thus 
prevent the bombardment of the town. 

^ After, iu 1550, WTcsting KAbul for 

a third and last time from the hands 
of his robclUousbrother, Hum Ay unentered upon no more 
irregular campaigns but spent a quiet year in his capital 
and repelled from within its walls KAmrAn's ever- 
weakened attacks. In this year he sought in marriage a 
daughter of SulaimAn MfrzA of Badakhshan with whom 
he desired to draw still more closely existing ties of 
kinship^ In this same year, he sent ^\ 5 kAn w'bo 
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showed Signs of defection in spite of Ms recent promises 
of Bmendtnent^ on pilgrimage to Mnlckalij in the course 
of which the latter died, in 1558, somewhere betT\'een 
Damascus and his sacred goal. 

Yet once again did Kamrdn make a desperate 
attempt to snatch the soprenie power from Mumdyau* 

In the night of Slst October, 1551, 
iflt zi-iita da. 5H5$ H. ^ Afghans, 

he fell upon the entrenched camp of the imjwrialists 
who had marched out to the east of Kdbul on hear¬ 
ing of his approach, hut the attack failed and he was 
put to flight. IIumAyun's satisfaction in the^detory was 
clouded by the death of his youngest brother, Hinddl 
who bad always been more amicably disposed than 
Kdmrdn or ^Askdrf towards him. Abbur ivas present 
during this night of carnage and escaped unhurt ; to 
indemnify him for the risks he had run, the Emperor 
named him Hinddl’a heir, betrothed him to Hinders 
daughter, Ruqjayali and assigned to him HmcMrs;%fr 
of Ghazni, adjacent to his previous fref of Chirkh, in 
the district of Logar. 

Kdmrdn^s night attack, m pregnant of consequences 
to both sides, was the crisis of his destiny. As the 
Afr-htlns showed no intention of sacrificing tliemselves 
for his lost cause, he was driven to flee across the 
Indus ujicn Huindyiln's apprixich. The Pathdns of 
DOili certainly received him nith courtesy but 
they neither encouraged nor reinforced him iind 
he therefore turned himself to Adam, the Sultan of 
the Gakk bar hill tribe. Adam, being at enmity with 
the Patliilns, was a natiiml ally of HutnAyiin and 
declarcil himself ready to deliver Kdmr^u into hii> 
hands. KAmnUi consofpiently found bimsell' con- 
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fttmined to submit to Jiis brother and to join him in 
hi3 camp. The pliable Humdjun would again have 
pardoned the rebel but his gnindees forced stroiigcr 
measures ujxin him in sequel to which, in the autumn 
of 1553, K^mr&n was blinded and thus 
rendertsd for ever haruilcfis mtihont lav' 
Ing upjn his brother the guilt of hie blood* Subsequent- 
^ ly be received permission to journey to 

Makkah where in 1557, he dietl* 
iIa\nDg now nothing to fear from his brothers, 
Ilunnlyun could breath more freely but he commit¬ 
ted tlie mdiacretion of planning an expedition from 
the Panjab to Kashmir such that, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, it must inevitably have ’^conjure^I up new 
dangers. Frrnn tlicse he was happily delivered by 
the refractoriness of his commanders who, on the 
day hxed for the nuirch towards Kashmir, turned olf 
Ujward.s Kabul and thus forced their Em[)erf]'r to 
follow them. Thither, a little after his arrival in tlie 
last-named fortress, IMh Jujak liegum gave birth to 
a son, on ISth April, ] 55i, who received 
the name of Muhammad liakim. Just 
aljout this time, Biiinim Kliio who was then Governor 
of {^andahdr, fell under HumAydn's suspicion and 
altliougli he appeared before the Emperor and gave 
pivjof of hia innocence, he would liave been depriveil of 
his appointment if ^lu'nim Khdn to whom the reversion 
was otfered had not refusetl it with the acute remark 
that it was injudiciouH to mortify men ko distinguished 
as Buirilm wiieii the conquest of India was in con¬ 
templation. 

To venture this enteiqwiee the hour had come, 
for tlie might of the A fghtlns was on the ivunc Ijcfore 
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the difiintejrmtintf power of mutuiil dissension. Adil 
the king of Dilili, n descendfint and tbe fourth in 
flUQcession from Sher ShAh, was a luau as incapable ns 
be was cruel and litw:! l>een expelled from bis capital 
by two of his most powerful kinsmeu and vassals. 
One of these,,Sikandnr, threatened to usurp the throne ; 
he had successfully possessed himself of the country 
l>fir.weeii the Indus and the Ganges, had appointe^l 
TAtur Khan Governor of the Panjdb and had restrictofl 
’Adil SM\i to the eiust of his kingdom* 

Leaving his wives and Muhammad Hakim under 
charge of"^Mu'nim Khan atiii acconipauied by Akhar, 
° lluuidyfm marched out of Kdbul in the 

EtidofMiH. i^utuion of 1554* At Bigrim, the 
modern Pashslwar, he halted in order to allow Bainim 
KIiAd to joinliira ivitlt liis oontingentiind they tlien march¬ 
ed together, along the Kilbul river, to Atak, where they 
crossG<l the Indus on 30th December, 
U52 H. ^554 Jaubar details an incident in the 
passage which illustrates both the credulity of tbe 
period and the imi>erial ewer-bearer^a descriptive style : 
“Just as His l^Iajesty passed over, L the bumble servant, 
“ saw tbe new moon and immediately congratuliitetl Ills 
“ Majesty on this aiispicloua event ; also on bis having 
crossed the river and having re-entered the kingdom of 
lliiulustdu at the moment of the new moon’s appear- 
aiice. The king replied, * God be praised ! .May it ^^ 
“ propitious.' This lie rcijeated three times. Auien,"* 
At this time the Emperor's army is said by Abiil 
Fazl to have numbered only 30UO men yk on its 
approach, Tatdr Khan evacuated Rhotas, a fortress 
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filtuEtcd on tLe tFhilfim nnd reputed itiipregiiarijle j 
moreover, he shortly afterwards abandoned J.ahdr, &o 
that within three months and without serioua opjwsi' 
tion, Hum^yun was once again, master of the entire 
Panjab, The inhabitimts of the northern capital 
greeted him with joy and bis forces Received daily 
reinforcement from the open country, the |>eop]e of 
which were wearied of the oppressions and mntuid 
rpmrrels of the Afghans. It is highly probable tliat 
after these snccesaes, HtimAydn would have surieii' 
dered to the allurements of a jovial life of pleasure 
and inactivity if Bairdtn Khan bad not kept their 
purposed goal clearly before him and taken the laid 
entirely, \S rth a body of picked-troops, he preceded 
the J3iii|)cror from Laltdr, in a south-easterly direction 
towards the Sutlej, with the object of transferring the 
war as soon aa possible from the subjugated Panjdb to 
Hindustan proper. His force was not large and as he 
drew near the river towards which TAtAr Khan was ad¬ 
vancing with a great army, more than one llughul voice 
was raised in vrarning but he would not fail from his 
resolution. He ordered the immediate passage of the 
river and in the night of tlje same day, fell upon the 
iGfiSA.D. enemy near MAcbIwAralu* A eaii- 

Ijito II * 

contest ensued, in the course 
of which the thatch of a viDage in Afgbdn occupation 
took fire and lighted the Mugliuls who were themselves 
invisible to destroy their foea with arrows and matchlock 
fire. Deadly carnage continued throughout the night 
but the dawn saw TAtdr IvhAn^s men hurrj''ing away 
m wild confusion. Couriers were started forthwith to 

““ HomA UiDH milaa 
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report the victory to the Emperor and to or^ immediate 
reinforcement by the rest of the Mughul army. 

Jiairam KhAii now advaneed boldly with his little 
troop from ^[^icb^wdrah to the sonth-east; he strength*-- 
cned tlie defences of Strhind and formed an entrenched 
camp in its neighbourhood. A few days laterj Sikan* 
dar appeared, with an army which, according to 
hiriahtahj numbered SOjOOOmen, and took npa position 
opposite Bairam Rhsin. Seeing the disproportion of 
the rival forcesi the^ latter determined to keep stead- 
fastly in his entrenchment until tlie arrival of the 
help he had solicited. Fourteen days elapsed before 
the au?dliary troops came up because Humdyiin 
had been detained by indisposition in Labor, Even 
when thus strengthened the Jloghiils were otitoum¬ 
bered in the ratio of four to one so that the Emperor 
and Bair Am did not dare to assume the offensive. 
They therefore, by a series of wclbderased sallies, tried 
to tempt the enemy to attack their own strong posi- 
tion. At length, o^ii 22iid June 1555, 
2 nd H. bcsidc himsclf at the death 

of a brother which had occurred in a skirmish with 
Tardi Beg, yielded to their manmavre and made an 
onslaught upon the ChagdtAl right ning under BairAm 
KhAn. Jhe Mughul general stood stoutly on the 
defensive within his entrenchments while the imperial 
left wing by a daring flank movement, reached the 
enemyrear. Taken thus at unawares and also blind¬ 
ed by rain and wind, Sikandaris ranks were broken 
and his men dispersed in tiimnltuous flight/ The 
imperialists kept the field and the enemy's camp with 
all its valuable booty fell into their hands. Wien it 
came to the apportionment of honours and rewards, 
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Humdjtin'g leaders dlfipated as t/O wlio had mo&t con¬ 
tributed to the Buccefis of the day. The question was 
eatisfectorily evaded by ascribing the principal service 
to prince 4hbar who received a dress of honour, a 
jewelled crown, a considerable portion of the spoils and 
was, in addition, designated Hunidjun*s successor. 
Firishtah truly says, “ This victory decided the fate of 
tlie empire and the kingdom of DLhli fell for ever 
fiom the hands of the Afghans/''* 

While Abul Ma'ili went northwards to complete 
the destructiou of Sikandar who had taken refuge in 
the highlandB of the SewaUks, a second royal odicer 
occupied DLhli which the Fathhns had abandoned. 


4th B ^ TTiMAn , ^2 H. 


On 23rd July 1655, Hum^ydn entered 
the capital amid the acclamations 
of its people and, after an absence of 15 years, once 
more ascended its throne. Occupation of the capital 
however, in no way assured to BibaFs son unchal¬ 


lenged sovereignty over his father’^s empire, on the 
contrary this had to be reconquered in detail. Of the 
districts which were already at Humdyiln’s disposal, 
the PanJAb was assigned to Abul Ma'dU, Hissdr Flriiza 
to Akbar, Sirhind to Bairdm while the government of 
Dihli was committed to Tardi Beg. In like manner, 
Agmh, Sambhal and Mewdt were conferred on Tvell-de- 
Bcr%'ing nobles. 


Sikandar, though defeated, had by no means been 
rendered innocuous and now, &voured by the negli* 
geoce of Abul Ma'Ali, made a successful raid into tlie 
Panjab. To put an end to the resulting disorders, 
Humaydn despatched Akbar, under the guardianship 
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of BairAm KhAn and also appointed him governor of 
the PanjAb in Bupersession of Abul Ma'dif. He him- 
feelf remained nt DLhli tafeing hia ease in eomfortable 
leisure : it seeme<I that a peaceful evening of life would 
requite his earlier viciBsitudes^ Fate had however 
ordained otherwTse and he was to die as remarkably as 
he had lived. 

At the close of a day in January 1556j* he had 
a8cende<l the narrow outer stair which 
BaW i. 963 H. ^ library^ to enjoy the fresh air 


• The da.y ot HomijTjn'a defcth eAunot ba ACTDrAtety ha tbs 

duthori ti-QH Hn? not Hyir-Bd on tbs point. fTiiAmiMldlii Abrnwi 
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Abul FmhI giv« tfaD Atuoi KCnnHttf W EriJdBo, ^Uq. II, a38.> CbiilDen 
f Its CO iIhEo. 
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Day of tho fall. 

Day of H'* death. 
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Friday, of ftaW I. 

...... 

FlrUhtab. 

Stewart's Msmoin of Hu- 

"th Bahr L 

IJth Rabf' 1. 

mAydn (ISC.) 

...... 

lUh do. 

BodAouI. 

7th Bobl' f. 

Ifrtb do. 

Blirktul 'iJam. 


7th do, 

PAdIflhihnfrmah (T, «50 


Suodayt 13th do. 

Kh&fl KbAe. 

Btb Babl' 1. 

nth do. 

Alxkdsir-uUnmaTA. 

7th do. 
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Hooiident was a Frtday, there U farther support la hie statstoeat tb*s 
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upon the terrace. Just as be began to descend, the 
muezzin gave tlie summons to prayer. He seated ^him* 
self on the second step from the top of the marble 
flight and repeated the creetl. Then he tried to rise, 
his staff slipped along the smooth stone and he, being 
somewhat stiff and heavy witli years, fell downwards 
from a height of some twenty feet He lost con¬ 
sciousness but recovered it later. He had sustained in¬ 
ternal injuries too severe to allow him to survive and he 
died within a few daj’s. He was almost fifty years old 
and had lived a stirring life, not over long indeed but 
fruitful in variety and in experience. 

Wide as Humdyiin’s opportunities had been, he had 
acquired relatively little of the knowledge w*hich pro¬ 
fits a sovereign. His cliaracter was pre-eminently lack¬ 
ing in the seriousness necessary to his position and his 
tem|)er was too careless and too volatile to allow him 
to draw% from the stores of his bitter experience, the 
fructifying lessons which would have brought happi¬ 
ness to himself and to others. In the face of repeated 
proofs of their baseness, he gave constant opportunity 
to the most unworthy persons to abuse his favour and 
confidence. When his empire was fulling in pieces, 
he continue<l an unniffled carouse in Agrah, trouble- 
ijig himself much about witty speeches and repartees, 
but not at all about the preservation of the throne ; 
and although, by his credulous negligence, he had 
suffered the reverse of ChausA, he let himself, at 


Homijdn ^b«okoncd (o Um ptopl« who Ma«mbl«d in tho great moaqo* 
< adjoininf precaxublj oa a Frida/. (Abol Fail, Prioe, fV, 946.) Poaaibl/ 
the dau of thi fall might b« determined bj aitronomioal oalonlation, linoe 
Hami/dn had gone up to the terraee to *‘obaerve the riaiog of Venae, 
which planet wae expected to .make iU appearanoe that evening.** (Abol 
FaxI, Price, IV, 946) Tre. 
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Kanaiij, within a year’s space and under identical 
circumstances, be defeated a second time by Shcr Shah. 
'Fo his incorrigible brothers, above all, he was too 
confiding and too assuasive ; he could and should much 
earlier, have made them powerless for ill as his 
amirs forced him later to do. That in spite of his 
careless levity, he ^ns no unskilful diplomatist is 
shown by the feigned inclination to Shi’ah doctrine 
which first gained him the aid of Persia, as well as by 
the adroitness with which he subsequently freed himself 
from the inconvenience of the alliance. Blended with 
the fiiults and deficiencies which Ilumayun di 8 pla 3 ’ed 
both as a ruler and as a general, he |K)ssessed good and 
elevated qualities. In battle,.his courage was dauntless 
and, as a victor, he never stained his glory by needless 
barbarity, although he livetl in an age when men were 
blunted to the sufferings of others and habituated to 
regard human life with cold indifference. He has been 
reproached with perversion to Shi’ah doctrine during 
his sojourn in Persia, but he was really an ardent and 
pious Sunni of the Hanafi sect, although his amiable 
and accomihodating nature forbade his religious zeal 
to rise to the impassioned heights of fanaticism. Note¬ 
worthy in Humfiyun’s diameter was the jiersistent 
elasticity with which after each defeat he rose to 
renewed effort and, undeterred by obstacles, pursued 
the great object of his life—the preservation and con¬ 
firmation of his inheritance in the Chagfitdi sovereignty 
over India. Looking to this one predominant charac¬ 
teristic, one feels disposed to pass by indulgeiitly much 
which was less lofty, many faults and many weak¬ 
nesses, for it is undeniable that in such persistency 
inheres a certain grandeur. 
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CHAPTER ir, 

BairXm KhXn. 

Prince Akbar, a boy of a littia mbre than 13 years 
of age, was, at the time of his £itherms death, engaged in 
an expedition in the Panjib, against Sikandar Khliti Siir- 
The moumfnl news reached him at KaMnur and created 
no small perturbation in his camp but the pressing duty 
of giving a new ruler to Hinddstdn left little leisure for 
lamentation. There could be no doubt about the succes¬ 
sion for tlumdyjin had designated Akbar bis heir** On 

/ Jtad .tm km - It } Febniary, 1556, after the 

‘ lapse of a few days consecrated to the 

rites of mourning, the ceremonies of the accession were 
observed. In DihU, Tatdi ^ who had distinguislied 
himself during the re-conf|ue3t of India and who had 
received Mewdt in fief, caused the khutbah to be read in 
the name of Akbar and despatched to him the royal 
insignia by tlie hands of Mlrzd Abnl Qdsim, the son of 
Prince Kdmrdn. 

As from time immemorial, such usages have not 
changed materially in the East, it may be permitted 
to sketch the details of the ceremony of the royal 
investiture* Surrounded by his grandees, the new 
ruler takes his stand upon a dais at the upper end of 
the red audience tent and in front of a pile of five 
cushions which, in Mongol fashion, are covered with 
a goat-skin and which, with this, form the royal seatp 
Over his heail are held the chauntis and the tdghs or ynk- 
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taUs nnd also the rojnl uinbrella. Then he is girt 
with the sword of the kingdom ; the kingly ngrofe, 
fitted with a crane’s feather, is festened into his turban 
and he mounts the throne where, sitting, he rec^vea 
the homage of his nobles nnd other subjects. One offers 
him the hilt of his sword as a sign that body and life are 
at his service ; another, in token of fealty, brm^ go 
coins on a sUken or brocaded cloth ; while a third pre¬ 
sents choice fruits to testify that he considers his lands 
and possessions as belonging to his new o . , 

these proceedings within the tent, a great silver kettle¬ 
drum, the royal naqdra, assuredly soimdrf outside and 
assuredly too rose from many voices the old Moslim cry 
of battleand victory, “ Allibu-Afcbar,” although it h^ 
not then acquired the special signification attributed 
to it in Akbar’s later year*.* Simultaneously with the« 

ceremonies, was issued the command that coins should 

be stamped and the thulbah read in Akbar s name. 

Akbim was now Emperor of HindustAn but still 
too young to be competent to handle the rems o 
government. To Bairim Kh4n, the first counsellor 
the prince, it fell naturally to become the guardian 
of the emperor. As befitted his rank 
he must have been the first to take the oath of fidehty, 
swearing by the head of the 

that of bis own son; he became T and 


. „ , f " uid In TfiferaD.^ ^ “ Ailki-T i* God-, 
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moreover received tbe title of Khdn*bdifd (i. (*, Lord- 
I^athier), in public recognition of hia regency. In thia 
I.^st ofi^ce he obtained u renewed opporEtmity of inapi> 
feating his capacity ; while, under bis guidaticej Akbar 
was enable to gain experience and knowledge- Both 
ward and guardiaii were soon to be put to tbe pro<jf- 
Shortly after the accesaion, 'Adali Shdli’s all‘powerful 
favourite and general, Hemh, had routed Tardi Beg, the 
governor of Dihli, possessed himself of tbe ancient 
capital and entered it as king, under the capricious 
title of Kdjah Vikramdjit * Ilemh was. a man of no 
ordinary character, although bis origin waa obscure and 
his demeanour that of a veritable parmnn. Jtuham- 
madan writers, regarding him as a low-born Hindu, 
have uniformly represented him in an unfavourable 
light. His adroit and ingratiating manner won for 
him not only the favour hut also tbe confidence of 
his Afghan masters ; from Ma miserable nig-shop he 
rapidly raised himself to the infiuential position of 
Mzdrmverseer ; he was employed with equal success in 
military affairs and in politics, until at length, in spite 
of differences of birth and creed, be became 'Adah 
ShAh's right-hand and trusted confidanL For Mm, 
Hemh won battles, conquered provinces and provided 
the necessary men and money fur every new under¬ 
taking. When be had repeatedly defeated, had ex¬ 
pelled or killed the great Afghdn chiefs of Bengal who 
sefred these days of disturbance to attain indepen* 


1)ab nltliouE furtlifit FrebabSj these nsMOiltiM tljs iuii^uis of the 

TnrLlsh B^cnernl Vijslor. la tho usemhlagio ot hf*, the di^niuHsfl 

of Etaporiol eomt, the Kbiiii-1chia£]i as snoli and wbotaror his qfllcB took 
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.lence, he eubjugated that province io tlie n^ie of bis 
mcapable muster. Turning thence, be tnamlied trmin- 
pUnntly north-west, leoiUng a considerable fo^, to 
defend the interests of the house ot Sur and the 
Afgbdus I^iainst the Chftgitdls. As was natural, the 
news of the threatened danger awoke no small un¬ 
easiness in the imperial camp. A conncil of war was 
hurriedly summoned and the great majority ot Abbar s 
nobles and commanders counselled rn|)id retreat through 
the Parish to the further side of the Indus where, 
among the mountains of Afehinistin, they might 
recruit courage and forces for a fresh contest, lo tins 
cowardly policy liuiriin Khdn would not consent and, 

> t f ottt, TT usual, Aklxir ni^rued im- 

' con<iitionally with bl«i, preiMirutioiia 
were made for a fight. The omnipotent Eegent used 
tliis opiKirtunity to rid himself of Tanl. Beg who hail 
become inconvenient to him in more than one res,«c . 
He'accused him of having precipitately abandoned iJiUli 
upon lleraA's approach and, having obtamcl froin 

Abar what Badaonl calls a “ sort of penms.s.on, 
nut him to death without further parley. Ti.rdi 
Bee had been a friend of Babar when both were young 
and although ot first most faithless to Humiyun, 
had eventually rendered valuable service in the re- 
conquest of India. Sotwithetonding their common 
Tiirki origin, a deep-rooted antagonism existed between 
Bairdm and Taidi, an antagonism which was embit¬ 
tered by (fifferenoe of opinion, the first whohi^ j^s^d 
his youth in Per sia, being a Sht’ah while -the latter 

• otmt thionJeUsi wr Ui.t BsItSid Kh^ raemtrf 
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wfta a Stmcf. Co-operation and inendship were im¬ 
possible BTid for this reason Bairam Kliio who was a 
coldly calculating stateBinatij did not heaitato for, a 
moment to put his rival out of the way on the pretext 
that hia life was the forfeit of his military failure. 
This terrifying example of inexorable power protluced 
at least one good effect, absolute obedience supplanted 
the e;xrlier insubordhmtion, for now everyone knew that 
his head would answer for his deeds. 

Operations against Hemii were commenced by send¬ 
ing in advance *Ali Qdli KhAn SliaibAni, an Uzbak 
who with his father, Haidar SultAn, and his brother, 
BahAdiir, had di stinguished him self in the capture of 
C^ndahAr, On the first news of Hemu*s inn.tad, he 
had wished to ^ipport Tardi Beg, tut Dihli was lost 
before he could reach it and he therefore betook himself 
to Akbar in Sirhind. He now moved 'noth 1 0,000 horse, 
and, near PAnipat, came upon Hemii’s vs-n with 
m Muhikrnwi* wMch was the latter's artillery. On 
4th November, 1556, he fell upon this 
division, compelled it to retire with loss and captured 
the chief part of the ordnance — a success which in no 
mean degree contributed to tlie IStughul victory on the 
day of the main battle. Meantime Akbfir and Bair Am 
detached a force against Sikandar Sur who was giving 
trouble m the north-eastern PanjAb, and then followed 
*Alf QuU KhAn across the Sutlej with all the troops 
remaining under their command. 

The great military read which runs thmugh Hindu- 
stAn towanls north-western Asia, bisects the broad plain 
of PAnipat at a distance of some 45 to 50 miles north¬ 
west &om Dibli. PAnipat is a- far-reaching, almost illi¬ 
mitable level tract, broken only by insignificant undula- 
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tions Here and tiere where the shallow soil is moist¬ 
ened' by some niggardly water-course, grow sparse 
mases and stunted thorn bushes hut for the most part 
the eye falls only on a sterile yellowish-grey waste. 
Empty silence reigns and it'Would almost seem that this 
desert had been created for the battle field of nations 
Here, in the ooursa of the ages, the moat momentous issues 
have been fought out; here more thau once has the fiite 
of all ludia been decided; here the Mahibharata places 
the pre-historlc battles of her dcrai-gods and heroes; here 
,33 „ the knightly Bibiir won the sovereignty 

1SS6 A-b. of Hindi!stfin, in a conflict as stubborn 
as it was decisive ; and here now, thirty years later, the 
fighting power of tlie Chagatais was arrayed to chase an 
audadous invader from the dominions of his grandson. 

Hemii, on his dde, had not been negligent; wbai he 
heard that there was arming in the Fanjib for his ex¬ 
pulsion, he hastily collected whatever troops, A%han or 
Hindu, he could lay hands on. When 'All Quli routed 
his van, on 4tli Novemberj Le wne ft 

lit Moharram* ^ BOUth of the pMn of 

Pknipnt; during that night, he hastily arrayed hla 
army, intending to lead it himtietf into ncrion on the 
foUuvring momingv In his front ranks, he placed a 
large number of elephants in the hope -of overawing 
and dlamaying the enemy^s horse and of thus com* 
pensating for the loss of hkartilleryr In the action which 
ensued, the imperialists were forced to give way before 
the furiouB onset of the animals ; tteir 
two wHnga were driven back, flBid their 

Bih iflw* centre only kept its position. While 
Hemu was using the same means for a similar rout 
of this diviBion, he waa struck by an arrow in the eye, 
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and received a fri^Ltful wound tbroiigii which, sava 
A bill FhaI, tlie vapoutu of hia arrogance eecaped/’ * 
Overcome by pain, lie sank senseless in his haitfifi 
and thus gave rise to the lielief that he wvl^ d^d. 
Ungovernable disorder invaded his panic-stricken troops 
and each man sought safety in fiight. Hemas mahout 
ijad tried to save his wounded master but seeing bimsclf 
threatened with a lance, called oat to his purauera 
that he would surrender and brought his elephant to a 
stand. Sbhh Qiiii Mahram was the fortunate captor of 
tlie enemy's general. While the savage rout of fugitives 
and pursuers raged to a greater and greater distance, 
Hemu, sorely-wounded, was brought into the presence 
of Akbiir who had joined Bairdtn Khdn after the battle. 
The latter asked the Emperor to etrike oft' the prison¬ 
er's head and thus, by slaying an iiifidel, win for himself 
the coveted title of ^hdci * f but the generous hoy 
could not bring himself to hill a fallen and captive foe* 
To end the delay and to accushjm his young sovereign 
to the sight of blood, Hairam himself shore oil llemu's 
head. J Akbar marched into Dihli in triumph, with 
some 15U0 prize elephants, and A'grab, together ^ith 
the other towns and districts which, had done hhii 
homage at his accei^sion, yielded to hhu again witliout 
opposidon. 


* AkSamlbiJilt- Tn. by Liadb, CbalmefBi, SOT. 

+ “A cbun^ioEi, h LgjHji «p«aLaUy aae who igaa«n.'* 

Wilion^i Olonary. 

X AhmiMl tbe oad of hli T&rfkb-j: SallUn-l AfAfb&nH, 

Aiat Akb&r Mfumd nemd'i bt^d from btfl “ uncieicni bo^jj' Opposed 

to thia Mfl the eUtomsDtt of BadAoi]!, Abnl FakI. FbLeJ, and ^Abdnllfth 
(Tfirfkb4 DidiU), who munimoiuly t«tif j that Akbar htnUabid to kill A 
dcTctieALBas anemy, whereupon BaLf&tu EMa atruck oS the head of tho 
capUTOt ElUiat V, SS and 3S3. 
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In to Ijeginning of 1557, news artorf tliat SiUndsr 
liad a^ain dc^^cende<l from the Siwal- 
ikB Into Uie PanjAh and had force*^ tlie 
royal governor to retire ns tar ag Lakdr* the s^t of his 
eoVemment. Witout delay. Akbar pissed to Sutlej 
nnd Sikandar who was not strong enough to meet him 
in the open, threw himself into Mankot, a fortress in 
the Paniib which Salim Sfoih Sdr, at enormous ^st of 
money and life, hud made one of the fastest and largest 
mountain fortresses which have ever exist^ m Huidn- 
Shin, Its four gigantic towers, connected by massive 
walls, rendered it impregnable to to thm means of at¬ 
tack ; a besieged garrison could only be starveil into 
surrender. Akbar would have had long to ivaittor its 
ixisscssion if unfavourable news from Bengal had not 
cons.trainetl Sikandar to abandon hope of re-establishing 
the i-foluin power in India. When the siege bad lastwl 
some sb: months, he entered into negociatioiis and finally 
gave lip the fortress upon the terms of hononrable 
appointment for his son nnd for himsell', 
retirement for the rest of his days to a jaffir in BiUdr. 
Without having audience svlth Akbar, he was dismissed 
to his fief where he died after to laj^ of a few years. 

During to belcaguerment of Mankot, HuniAyun’s 
household arrived in the royal camp, coming from 
Kdbul under the escort of Shamsuddin Mubnmmad, 
Akbar'a fostcr-fhtor and the Emperor had thus to 
pleasure of again seeing his motor and his two foster- 
mothers. Hamida Bhnd Begum was weU worthy of 
the fullest measure of love and respect which her 
Bon testified to her ; she was a woman of clear under¬ 
standing, warm heart and elevated sentiment. When 
Mankot had surrendered, to took up her dowager-resi- 
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dencB in Dlhli wbere her husband had passed the last days 
of his life and near which he had been laid to rest* 
Shamsuddin Muhammad Atgah Khan was originajly 
a simple soldier in Kimr^n's army. He saved Humi* 
yiin's life after the disaster of Kanauj when^ as on the 
oecosion of his earlier defeit at Chauah^ the fugitive 
Emperor was in danger of drowning while crossing 
the Ganges, As a reward, Humdyiin took him into 
his personal service and his wife became one of Akbar^s 
foster-mothers. She was known ns Ji Anagab, and as 
she was called foater-motber so her husband 

Shainsuddin was designated foster*father fali/iiA,) He 
also received the title of Khan and his wife^s son, 
^Aziz who became later on Akbar^s playfellow and 
friend, was called hokahj h e,, milk-hroiker. Another 
kokah w as Adbam, the son of M^hum Anagah, Ak- 
bar^s second foster-mother ; the name of his father is 
unknown, but it will not be incorrect to regard him as 
& son of Hum4yun, 

When Hunidyun, to save his wife and himself from 
*Ask4ri*s treachery, was obliged to leave the little Akbar 
in the lurch near Qandahhr, thecbild^s two foster-mothers 
and Shamsuddin remained wdth him. and together tended 
and guarded him with the most devoted fidelity. 
When the inhuman K4mr4n exposed him to the 
fire of the beleaguerers of K4bul, M4hum Anagah 
interposed herself as a shield before her charge. The 
Emperor knew how to reward this loyalty and when 
he came to man's estate, entrusted her with the super¬ 
vision of*his harem. Favoured by this confidential 
office, she laboured unremittingly to deepen her influ* 
ence over the atill young and inexperienced sovereign 
mid thus to obtain opportunity for satisfying her burn* 
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ing ambition. So long na a mao of the stamp of Bairam 
KhAn wag at the head of affoira, it w;is impossible to 
compass this gratification or at the least her plans 
demanded the utmost circumspection. The death ofTprdi 
showed her with what unconcerned barbarity the 
Regent could remove any person whom he believed likely 
to endanger his own position. He bent bimself with 
jealous anxiety to the mainteoance of his power and 
dignity undiminished. and regarded the roost trivial inci* 
dents with distrust and suspicion. For example : during 
the investment of Mdnkot in July 1557, 
^ Akbar ordered an elephant duel as a 

diversion. It chanced that the animals when fighting 
approached BairAm^s tent to which he was at the time 
confined by indispoeition. He forthwith suspected that 
some hostile design had prompted the conscf^uent uproar 
and,according to Abul Fazl, sent to demand fromMahum 
Anagah why raging elephants were let loose upon his tent. 
In spite of hifl sovereign's assurance that the misadven¬ 
ture was purely accidental, he was not appeased but con¬ 
tinued to attribute it to the machinations of Atgah KliAu 
whom he had long distrusted. When the court arrived at 
Lah6r, Shamsuddin with his whole fivmily appeared 
before him and moat solemnly abjured the accusation, 
llumAyiln had promised Bairkm to give to him in marri¬ 
age the accomplished daughter of bis nephew Nuruddin, 
by name Salimoh Sultan. At the entl of 1557 and ap¬ 
parently with the object of assuaging the 
^ KhAn-khAnAn'sill-humour, this marri¬ 

age wascelebrated, Akbar himself accepting his guardian's 
invitation to be present at the accompenying banquet. 

The star of the Regent nevertheless declined more 
and more rapidiy to ita netting and he himself accelerated 
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Its course in every possible way* He bestowed the dig¬ 
nity of Commander of Five Thousand (Panjhazdri) on no 
fewer than twenty-five of his own favourites in disreg|ird 
of the greater claims and jiister deserts of others,* In 
155S, be appointed Shaikh Gadij, an ardent *SJif ah, to 
^ ^ the office of Chief Justice (^adr) on ap* 

point men t which must necessarily have 
been nnAvelcome to the Ghagdtaia, the majority of whom 
were Sunnla. On the other hand (X559), he' gave an 
oee n. unbecoming reception to the celebratetl 

Shaikh jMuliainmad Ghaxis of GwliilAr, 
a man justly esteemed and favoured by the Emperor 
and many of the nobles so that, to his own annoyance 
and that of his friends, the Shaikh was obliged to re¬ 
turn to hifl home without effecting the purpose of his 
journey. The Kegent found a way of remo^Tng yet 
another suspect from court when lie. commissioneil 
Mdhutn Anagah^s son, Adham, to punish the rebellious 
Kdjputs of Hatkdnt'h, Even more than by his in¬ 
discreet partiality, he offended by the uneonoemed 
tyranny ol his acts,f On one occasion at the begin¬ 
ning of 15GO, a royal elephant maimed one of his oivn, 
ggj jj and he there and then put to d^th its 

7iiahoui who was absolutely free from 
blame. Shortly after this incident, a mast elephant 
of the royal stud rushed into the Jnmnah in such a 
manner as to endanger the life of the K^^ent who was 
unfortunately on the rivet at the dme. Having regard 

* Xte fwawffa Jicfemd t4) hj Coant v. Noer li u folloin t TAbttq&lt'E' 

AJcliAri thftt so lAH. bbAD twentj-.flTfl of I) 4 lr&£[i'B friendi ffeMbed tte 
dignity of PujluziH—nthem proof of BaitJua^t gift of proper 

moa,” ^ BlooliiinaiLii, 310.)< There would BDem ■ mlkoonceptloa bh^erefam on 
bi* pnrt. Trt. 
t Blndunvia 4!f 
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to Hairaio Kban's ausceptibiUtieSj it was deemed dis¬ 
creet to send the animaUs mahout to Lim bound* * 
*' ^vhen disregarding the fact that his life bad been saved 
by the man^a exertions^ Biur^m had him pmttodeath^^* 
In Quudabar^ a Sunni named Pir^Mubammad 

had attached hitnaelf to the R^cnt and^ notwithstanding 
the opposition of their respective creeds, had not hesitated 
to enter his service in the hope of profiting by his favour 
and influence^ In. him, the Khan-khiin^n ebon found a 
tool fitted to his liands and he made of him his general 
mimager {vakal-i-mitla^}. WTicther it was to convey a 
message to the royal harem or to perfortu some high¬ 
handed deed, this man was equally serviceable : be took 
[Mirt in the murder of Tardi Beg ; he put out of the way 
another person who had displayed inimical tiling 
towards the Khdn-khdndn—a distinguished ChagA- 
tai named JIushdheb Beg ; he once caused a messenger 
from *Ali QiUi Khan to be beaten J and generally com¬ 
ported himself as arrogantly as if he had been the real 
person in authority iiad the Khdn-khdniin only his 
nominal miperior. It would appear that the malcontents 
contemplated making use of Pir Jluhammad^s induentia] 
position to work upon tbe Regent and the course of 
events Indicates that the favourite did not prove inacces¬ 
sible to their wishes. Only on this supposition indeed 
does the fact^ become explicable that Bain^m KMn gave 
ear to tbe enviere of Pir Muhammad and let big prat&f^ 
^ ^ fall at the earliest opportunity. The 

occasion was given at the end of 1558 in 

* ChmlniflrB I, SiL.^12 t BIocbmkDn 3^16, oota I. * 

f A UilS&inni&ilui l&ir^Ar Of lAmrnAd mfeD, A A mngiRtrsitti, vto. 

Wil»oQ‘t OloBuz?! Tn. 

X Bad&oul utd Abo] Ful bolL tiatc tbe mcneiig^er wu Lh.rcwn from 

* tourer And » kiUed. Tn. 


B., E. A. 
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the following- mimner: Owing to indispoaition, Pir. 
^luhamm&d had kept himself secluded for seTeral days* 
The Kbda-kbaniiQ went to see how he was but hia 
vaJcirs door-keeper refused him admittance until he 
should have been announced. Pir Muhammad was 
filled with coDSteraation at his slave’s want of tact and 
rushed out to meet his patron but no apology could 
allay Baimm^s Buspicion and this the less that on his 
entry’ one servant only was permitted to accompany him. 
Two or three days later, he took from hie former 
favourite all the insignia of*hia dignity and at the 
instigation of Shaikh Gadaii sent him as a pnsouer to 
the fort of !^iilnah and subsequently ordered him to 
proceed to Makkah. Pir Muhammad started for Gujrit; 
as he journeyed, he was overtaken and plundered by the 
Regent's people and saved hia life with difficulty.* He 
was compelled to remain in hiding and await better times. 

Disaffection against Bairdm Khdu now culminated j 
even the Emperor was angered to tlie highest degree 
by this most recent act of despotism f for the dis¬ 
graced molla had been one of his own tutors. Mihum 
Anagah who had long intrigued in secret against the 
Regent, now felt h^ttSelf in a position to carry her 
Echemea against him into action. 

In March 1560, a hunting party was formed and 
“ Akhar, under the pretence of follaw- 
ing the chase at Eoel, crossed the 
Jamnah and then succeeded in prevailing upon Mirzd 
Abul Qdaim, son of Fiince Kdmrdn, to come over after 

I 


* Chilinm I, 33S. 

t Thflfie JA k BU^St obrcniQloi^eat errot Lbl Uiii "jOnfatfl 

Ey ntiia i cb Unkttt." iib-Ctj il|i,tci of BairAsi't TjtA, * 
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" liim and by this excellent dcTice, he prevented the 
youth from being left in Bairdm^a hands and made 
“ the matmment of rebeUion."* The two young men 
proceeded together to Jakear and thence to Sikandrdbdd 
and Koel *' when the mother of Akbar who was at Bihli, 
“ being slightly India posed ^ he still marched onwards as 
** if to visit her, to Dihli” 

The plans against Bairdm had been concocted in 
conjunction with M^hum Anagah^s friend and kinsman' 
Shlhdbuddin Ahmad, a myyid of Nishapdr and Tardi 
Beg^ft successor in the government of Dihli: be now 
placed that city in a posture of defence to favour her 
designs. Wfien Akbar drew near the capital, Shihdb 
met him with all show of resj^gct and was awarded a 
gracioiia reception. The conspirators now made every 
effort to turn the separation fixim Bairdm into a complete 
breach, Mdhum Anagah set forth to Akbar that there 
could be no question of his independence bo long as the 
helm of affiiirs was held by the RMn-kh^nan : that she 
should not be able to evade his wrath when be should 
come to know that she had brought about Akbftr^s visit 
to DihH and that consequently, unless the Emperor 
listened to her counsels, she must beg permission to 
depart for Makkab, At this time Akbar does not seem 
to have apprehended the extent of his concessions to bis 
foster-mother, at any rate he wrote as follows to his 
guardian: “ As I have come all this way without con* 
“ suiting you, my attendants have Silleii under your 
suspicion. Now you must make yourself quite at ease 
about them V> that you (? they. Trs.) may Continue 
** to serve me with a tranquil mmd,”f Bair^m, though 

* Ch«lin«r4 1, 5*S. Tim. 
t >'UiiDii<idlQ Ahiad. £lllot T, 261. 
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not uti’K^amed* did not foresee tlie critical and unavoid¬ 
able results of the incident and replied ; “ The devo- 
tion and loyalty of your aen^ant would never aljoiv 
“ him to do anything to any servant of the State 
against your Majesty's wiahes ;,for nought but kind- 
“ ness and favour is due to all those who fiiitlifiilly 
‘discharge their duties/'f Pending this reply, the 
Emperor had been so prejudiced by his environmeut 
that “the Kbtin's message did not rcceive_approval 
“ and the messengers were sent back/' Shihdb Khau 
and Mdhiun Anagah were indued with Bupreme author¬ 
ity and, on hcairing of Bairdni's fall, the nobles flocked 
to Dihli to testify their devotion to the newly-risen 
powehi. 

It was now clear to Bairdm Khan that o£Qce and 
dominion had been hlched from bim» He resolved to 
betake himself to Mgkl^h while at the same time 
cherishing the hope that by fomenting disturbances, 
he might compel his rec^L With this aim, he quitted 

12 th B>>b S 67 H. Alwar on 8th April 1560, and 

halted on hia way at Bi^nnh to release 
and despatch to .court tivo State prisoners. On in- 
! telhgence of hia march, Mdhum Anagah induced Akhar 
to lead an army into the Panj^b ao that he might 
be in a poaition to nip in the bud any attempts at 
rebelliM. Her advice was followed and at the same 
time, ^kbar sent his trusted tutor, 'Abdul Latif to 
Bairdm with thia message : “ Aa I was fully assured 
“of your honesty and fidelity, I left all Important affairs 
“of State in your charge and thought*onIy of ruy 
** own pleasures. I have now determined to take the 


• Ch&lm^^ I, 3i3. Ti*. 

t T^iUimuddlii Almunl.. EUiett V, 363. 
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reins of government into my own hands and it is 
desirable Umt you should now make the pilgrimage i 
“to-Makkah upon which you have been so long intent, f 
A suitable jdffJr out of the parffancts of Hindustdn ^ 

“ shall be assigned for your maintenance, the revenues 
“of which shall be transtAitted to you by your w 
** agents,”^ Bnirdm Khdu listened attentively to tins ^ ‘ 
communication and left Alwar for Nagdr whence 
he sent to the Emperor bis banner, kettlei^drums 
and all other insignia, of rank. These paraphernalia 
were brought to Akbar in Jhujhar and as their sur¬ 
render was sufficient evidence that the Khin-khdndn was 
in earnest about Ids pilgrimage, the Emperor returned . 
to Dibli* By way of precaution, a body of troops was 1 
left behind to watch Bairdtn's departure and under the 
command gf Fir .Muhammad., who, on news of the 'I 
KegenFs downfall, bad quitted Gujrdt f and who had 
been dignified with the title of Kbdn. That this man 
of all others should have been entrusted with this 
duty aroused Bairdm's bitterness and de&j>air, for he 
knew he had no mercy to expect from his former 
favourite. He relinquished the thought of the pilgrim¬ 
age and moved into the Fanjdb, designing, with the 
aid of earlier friends, to win back hi a lost position 
with the strong arm. His de3i>enite plan did not 
ra^t with the support he had count^ on and he was 
consequently unable to coniront Shamsnddhi ^lubam- 
mad Atgoh in sufficient force. He was defeated and 
tied with a few faithful followers to the Sewdliks. 

Here he was hard-pressed by Akl>ar himself And hia ^ 

^ NiiAiuud^ AhiDjul. V, 

t He 1 )r 4 olruadjr vbcm Q^ Ml vftjr toOii]r£tj: b«eQ iulTb«l bj lotter of 
Adlun Kb&n to pofetpana bU 
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tDind beiDg also profoundly deprasaed by tbe death oi 
Husain Jalair, a former friend who had fallen fighting 
against him for Akbar^ he sent one of his people t&the 
Emperor with this message : **! deeply repent my deeds 
which have not been entirely under my own control; 
but tf I am hivourcd by the royal clemency^ I will 
throw the veil of oblivion over my misdeeds and will 
present myself in yoiir presence and hope for your 
* ‘ forgiveness.* ’ • Thereupon Ak bar sen t the Shaikh- uh 
IsMm of the Empire^ Maulfina Makbdum-al-Mnlk 
'Abdallah of SulUnpur to persuade BairAm Eli An' to 
come into his camp and to promise hini personal safety< 
,Bairdm however put no faith in the Shalkli*s assurance 
and said s “I am worthy of every sort of punishment 
and my bead hangs low with shame^ and though I am 
satisfied with the kindness of disposition of the 
** monarch of the world, I am fearful-of the Chagitdi 
omras and the courtiers of the State/^f At length 
he consented to leave his place of .refuge on condi¬ 
tion that ilu nlm Khdn, his successor Ln the governor¬ 
ship should solemnly and in person vow that he 
should be inviolate. This being conceded, he accom¬ 
panied Mu'niin into the royal camp. In accordance 
with the custom for the reception of a man of his 
rank, all the and khdrts went in ‘ ceremonious 

prooeaaion to meet him. He approached the Emperor's 
tent in the guise of a suppliant, bare-footed and with 
his turban folded round his neck. He prostrated 
himself before the throne and weeping touched the 
carpet with his forehead. Akbar rose from bis seat ansi 


* NUimnddia Ahdubd. Elliot T, 3 C 7 - 26 S, 

t C]ul]ZL«n a6j. 
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desired liira to stand ap and take again his place of 
lio'iiour on liis own right hand, 'flie Emperor then 
8|:^ke thus to the assemblage : If Bair A in KhAn loves 

“a tnilitiiry life, the goverpment of Kalpi and Chanderi 
** offer A field for his ambition» If he choose rather 
“ to remain at court, our favour shall not be wandng 
“ to the benefactor of our family ; but should he be 
disposed to seek devotion in retirement, kt him per- 
**forin a pilgrimage to ilakkah whither he shall be 
** escorted in a manner anitable to his rank, Baii^m 
.Kiidn rose, bowed and answered, The royal con- 
fidence being once shaken, how can I wish to remain 
" in the presence ? The clemency of the king is enough 
*‘and his forgiveness is more than a rewai^ for my 
“ former services. Let me therefore avert my thoughts 
from this world tO another ami he allowed to proceed 
to the holy shrine." Akbar approved this petition, 
gave him a dress of honour, assigned him a pension 
and dismissed him with kindness. 

While the Emperor and bis court were on the way 
back to his favourite A'grah, BairAin KhAn and liia 


family set out for Makkah, He was not however 
j destined to reach the holy city, he was 
murdered at Patan, on the high road, 
J““‘ by an Afghdn whose father appears 

to have been killed in action against the Mughuk. 
The great man departed with AHdhu Aki^ar " (God 
is great) on Ids lips. 
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CHAPTER III. ‘ 

MaHUM AnAGAU ANI> SHAMfidliDlN, To THE TUFE OF 
THE REBELLION OF JaUHPUR, 

Now that Bmrdm Khan's death had sealed his fall, 
Ills exasperate opponents bad nothing' more to fear- 
The sources mention only the circumstancee oF his 
murder without a word of elucidation further than 
that it was the consumraation of a blocid feud** It 


Thifl authoT sttjH “Dili Qo^Uen i^rwafanea nnr den Bern^AD^ •«ner * 
Ei'iuOfrltuigf',. Dime def That AUeh cpr ftin wettfrci Wort d(*r ErklarELDg' 
biniufQg'ent eli dm sie dm VoUxEebiiD^ eioct Blntnulift wur." Thcifc Ifl 
-hovefor ao uDEuanl ct tenttmimj amaB^ th« ^ntbedtiefl u totifl 

came of d»tA and ati H!d|Uaii>&l nuoa In giten bj Atml FuL 

KU&fiQOddla Abmod (Elliot V, 268) aa^a " an Af^h^D nunod Muhirtlc 
■■ Khfin LoMnI whoM father had been killed Id m fttlion wUh the Mn^hTitB» 
cmdc to waft opon the Eb£n--khlLaAD with the inte&tloD qf wrenkinK' Ten-- 
" ^eaDiM opoD him. When they were ahnkiD^ huwli he ADenaHfnnted him 
" with hla da^f CT.^ 

Fiilahtah (Brifu* Jl, 3CM) Mjre '‘Eelratn Khan waa aemted hj oao 
" BfoobaHk Khan Lobanj, a peraon whoee father he bad alnin Lq hutth with 
‘'hi* own hand. The wretch, pretending tg embrace him, drew hia dagger 
** and ftabbed Betram Kben to the heart/* 

Badionl (Inwe^ Faf. I. wjra, " One aamed Mab&nk' KhAn Af^bAu 
wb«e father the EbAD -ktain&n at the bepinnloff of the of Hlndd- 

“ atAn had ordered to beput to deatb, beln^ rtsoWed on Teageanco * • * 

“ with one blow of bii fleam Logf dagger made him drink the drangbt of 
^ mertyrdom.** 

Abol Fail ■ atatcmeBta en the pDlnt are Ume eniLCiniarlaed by Blocbmann 
** (1. o. 51TJ “■ Batr&ffi waa etabbed by a lAhliiii AfghAn ef the name of 
“Mnbiiik whoee father bad bwn killed in the battle of Hdchhlwarab."— 

« »The motlva of MnhArik KbAo » said to hnTe merely been revenge. 
Anothrr rewm ia meDtioned* The Kwhinirf wife of Sklim Shlb with her ‘ 
danghter hadattanbed hetMlf tO Balrfim^e eaite, in crder togo to HijAa and 
” it had bMD Htttcd that Bairkin'i non ehobld! be betrothed to her (i\ 

' the daughter) wbtoh annoyed the AfghAna." Tr». 
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is not however possible to resist the conjecture thnt 
tc^ether with this cause another ruay have worked. 
Tl^e inere possibility of I'iairdiru 3 return from Makkiih 
roust have made delivery fn>ni such a formidable 
adversary apjjear roost desirable and even imperative. 
This IS to be read in the well-weighed words in which 
Abul Fazl speaks of his death — 

About tliifl timu tbe aceoanua of the ilcfttb of Bairim Khin wf ^ 
brought to i 5 oijrt ■uJ.notwithiiUaiiiig the unui^rous offeree* of thi« 
« illuRtTiDU 3 eerrwit* «imc few of wrbidi have been i4lpifn1 to, the 
humanity of Akl;ftr*i diapwrition ‘^uswl him unfeignod K>rrow at 
** tl»i3 fiatl event,” 

" It ia (Jiffieult to decide whether his deatli was intendctl aa a just 
" retvibutinn for hin former deeds or whether it wm Lliai he Btili uuntmi 

“designs of mischief or whether kia virtiiouft prayer iraa heard and he 

“ wan relsAwd by tlie mvrey of Ood from the burddb of abame nini 
“ disgraAi whereufith he had laden himself, _ 

In recognition of the pre-eminent services of the murd¬ 
ered Khin-khAndn, Akbar deemed it his duty to disre¬ 
gard the envious efforts of detractors and to afford special 
protection to Bairam^s 0 on, *Abclurrabiro who waa about 
four years old at the date of his father's death. He had been 
bom at LalnSr^ on 17 th Deceral>er 1556 
nth <;arar Mi H. mother was a daughter of Jam Al 

Kb 4 a of Mewat, he now received the title of Mi rad and 
was subsequently married to M4h B4 du, 
a sister of ^Aziz Kokah. In 1560-1, 
Akbar added to the number of his own wives his kins¬ 
woman and BairAm’fl mdow, Salim ah SultAn Begum. 

Balrim^s property was seized by MAbum Anogah but 
such spoils did. not satisfy her domineering and intri- 
gning nature which aspired likewise to the "influence 
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of the fallen stateeman. The pos^itLOii of oriental wo¬ 
men in their relation to estra-domeetic life differing 
essentially from that of women in Europe, Mibiim 
Anzigah could not openly take part in the direction 
of public affairs but none the less was she the Emperor s 
prime confidante on all subjecta and none the less did 
she hold the reins of ^over^ment, Traces of her as¬ 
cendancy were soon perceptible : all the more important 
offices was filled with her friends and favourites, so 
that Bairdm s death drew with it momentous changes, 
not only in the tutelage of the Emperor hut in every 
department of civil and military administration. It 
IB hardly necessary to say that, defects and faults 
notwithstanding, the strong, publicly-conducted gov* 
ernment of one capable and experienced man com* 
pared favourably with that of an undisciplined crow 
of women and favourites. Mdhuni Anagah was less 
concerned for the welfare of the young sovereign and 
the prosperity of his dominions than for her own cardinal 
aim,—the forwarding of her interests, the extension and 
strengthening of her power and tlie retention of Akbar 
in leading-strings for as long os was possible, even 
to the prejudice of himself and his people. 

In order to afford her son Adhnm ati opportunity 
of acquiring wealth and^glory, she had him entrusted 
with the reconquest and government of Mdlwali. By 
giving him Pir Muhammad as his counsellor she com* 
passed a second olyect^—the removal of an inconvenient 
96 SH. rival, from court. When, in 1561, 

* Ad ham reached Sfirangpiir, he was op- 
poft^l by the Pathdn Biz Bahidur who five yeai-a 
earlier had raisetl himself to the sovereignty of Milwah. 
Him Adham defeated and put to flight across the 
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Nnrbfl{k1i. Bdz Babddur'a favourite irife Rdpmatij* ** a 
stager and poet renowned throiigbont India, together 
With several other woineti of his harem and all his 
treasures fell into the hands of Ins conqueror who 
marched with them in triumph to Mandd, the ancient 
capital of Mdlwah. Puffed up by this rapid success, 
Adham not only withheld from the Emperor his right¬ 
ful share of the valuable booty f but demeaned himself 
generally as though he were independent' in Milwah 
instead of being Akbar’^s lieutenant. 

Up 9 n receiving intelligence of Adham's proceedings, 
the Emperor determined to go in person to check his 
nil rail nesa. Mdhum Anagah hurried off a secret ines- 

* Biili&dat fliod dUcomSted toviml* Khindekfa, ikiid rwibed BArbAn- 

“ pAi leaTin^ th# grMef put of Si* property—hitrem with faia «>dClt' 

** SianM md dancing girJf who hwl forraod .tho of hlft flojojincnt uid 

** tha of lii« d»j 9 uid who 4ll fell [qIa the huido ol thd bfATO 

wwirioEi, Tho wretch when pretwrui^ for WUe bud oocordiiip to the 
"prictioB.of HindiiBt&n posted dtet these hesuteona womeii s .hsod of 
" folUiwr«TS, with itriot oidora th&t wbenoTor ihoy ehoold Tjocoroe certain *f 
“ bEi dofeety ahotild put the wholo of them to idie tviBDrselsM sword 
leflb thflj ohonld bo tabva o&pUTe bj SinnfEem Wbea therofdro. theso 
^Mcmqniao uVlfOfl Gnt bchsld. fail dsfaat, the/ ecnmejiced the worh of 
lonjder. ecTOiwl of tbaeo lovo!/ and innoostit crostures went sIsIa^ m^/ 

** wen ma&B^led bnt tP aotnO tha fatal bcnr bed not mrriTed whoo tbs Seroo 
^'bandflof Akhsr Ttsohed fbo nit/, id timo to prerent tha EjODMoininatiaka 
"of their horrid porpoo^' The fjureat of these fair onacnree was aca 
camod Bdplnatf, towards wbam the dn^er of adtnlration Wae pointed b/ 
the whole world; and B&x Bah&dtif hambl/ odorod thosa ohanoa which 
were oelehrated bj all the pceta of Jnd. The ^thtess monster wbo wma 
** appointed to ^wnrd her had indicted Bereml dread fa.1 paahea whoa ba woo 
'* intsTxopbed and left hor almost dead, Adbsm Ehia wbo on the aifbt of 
Biz Bj^ddur. fied W'ith the utmost baate to Siranfpdr to secure tbeoa 
treaaaraa and peerleea beantjr. had obtaiDod poBscaaion of the ^proatar port 
^of them and aajdoual/ deepatched eintaEariei od SfGE/ ^do i& Search of 
** Hdpinati bnt sho no boodqt heard the (dccomstaDoe tb£a the pride of ^ 
** rirtne {mpslled her to swallow a dmngbt of dead!/ poison and she died 
** falthfal to tha bed of bor lord.*^ CbaJniare I, 3Ali (elr) 
t Sfja&maddfn Ahmad ea/s that Adbam Eb&a eodit a ropott of the rictory 
and sevaral elephofita to the Emperor. ElUniV, 371, 
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sender to wnm her son of Akbar'a comingj but the 
latter nevertheless contrived to take his presumptuous 
lieutenant utterly by surprise. Adbam bad just left Sa- 
rangpiir lu the tiopepf wmnitig new laurels and more 
treasure by the reduction of Gigtdn, one of the strong¬ 
est forts in Mitlwah and which was still in the bonds 
of adherents of Bazi Bab4dun He came unexpectedly 
upon the .Emj>cror^ some sLx miles from Gigriin and 
afrer-xA-kbar himself bod com[>elled the surrender of the 
fort. As he had no'suspicion of his sovereign's neigh- 
hour hood I Adliarn was completely disconcerted by- the 
rencounter and had barely presence of mind to dis* 
mount and oflfcr fitting greeting. Akbar was inclined 
^to let mercy once more serve for justice ; he ucceptctl 
the homage of Ad bam and his companions and march¬ 
ed with them in festive fashion to Sdrangpilr where be 
honoured the palace of his lieutenant with his presence. 
Adham proffer red costly gifts, such as .were customary 
from a host to a guest, and amongst them gave spleu* 
did robes but the mistrust aroused by his earlier mis¬ 
conduct had not passed away and it was only after 
long delay that Akbar was persuaded to change his 
dusty riding suit. When Adham KhAn had so far 
humbled himself as to show at' least the semblance of 
subjection, the Emperor ordered a bed to be prepared 
for hun '^on the roof of the palace at a distance from 
“ his own seraglio which had not arrived."' 

Acixjrding to Abul Faul, this intrigu iiig son of an in¬ 
triguing mother “ planted an ambuscade to slay him 
“ (Akbar) m the event of bis endeavouring (as he ex- 
“ pected) to violate his (Adbam's) harem ” * Akbar 
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nnd his later friend^ the chronicler, would have given no 
sucli special prominence to this incident if they liad not 
had earlier food given them for reflection* On the next 
day, the royal camp and tJie haTem with iMdhnm Anagah 
at its h«ul entered Sirangpiirni Akbar's celerity having 
thwarted her plan of warning her son, she now strove to 
persuade the latter to the speediest and fullest snhmia- 
sion and urgently counselled him to surrender the spoils 
of BAz Bahadur. Akbar selected for himself a number of 
the h^iutifiil women of the defeated f^athan s harem and 
also a portion of the valuable booty, leaving the rest for 
his bumbled lieutenant* 

No sooner liad the Emperor set off on his return jour¬ 
ney to Agrah, than Adliam, ndtU the connivance of MA- 
hum Anagah, attempted to regain possession of two of 
the most beautiful of tlie captives w'ho had been chosen 
by Akljar. He btiped that the abduction would pass 
unnoticed in the confusion attendant upm breaking up 
the camp, but information ws speedily carried to 
Akbar who at once sent horsemen to bring hick the 
fugitives. When the two unhappy and innocent girls 
again readied the imperial camp, Mihmu Anagah there 
and then liad them murdered, with the object of pre¬ 
venting the Emperer from hearing the truth ns to die 
abduction from their lips. Abul FazI colls this act 
a monstrous cruelty which was “ however overlook- 
ed by Akbar from the regard he entertained for the 
“ inatron.’’'* 

When affairs had been arranged In Mdlntih and valu¬ 
able presents bestowed on Ph* Muhammad and the local 
jtiffirdttrSy Akbar set out on his return march to Agrah.l 


* Chilmeii. 1, S'l!!. Tia. 
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In tile neighbourhood of Nanvur he waa riding ahead 
alone when a tigress^ with five cubs (!) came out of 
the jungle into his path. Without hesitation, he drew 
hia sword and at one blow stretched her on tlie ground. 
When hi3 retinue came up and saw him standing quiet’* 
ly near his dead foe^ many a chief among them may 
liave forboded that there was now to do vrith a so- 
vereign who spite of his youth and previous depend encct 
would be able to give rebellion its fitting chastisement* 
In any case^ this episotle afiforded Akbar an opportunity 
^ of making manifest the personal courage and cool 
resolution which he evinced bo amply in later years. 

lo this same year (lofil) and after the 
royal return to A^grah, Shomsuddin Mu¬ 
hammad Atgah brought costly gifts to court and ob¬ 
tained a most fiivourable reception* He had been 
appointed governor of the Panjib ou Bairdm KMn's 
death and for this reason he, like Miibum Anagah, me¬ 
ditated succeeding to the power and influence: of the 
late Regent* Possibly he had been apprized of the 
doings in Mandu and Judged that under existing cir¬ 
cumstances there would be no great difficulty in de¬ 
posing Mdhum Anagah for, although to all appearauce, 
Akbar had thought well to overlook the mi^eals of 
hia confidante and her son, his former trust must have 
been considerably shaken* Of this there is evidence 
in the sudden recall of ’Adham from Milwah and hia 
BuperseaBLon in its government by Pir Jluhammad* 
The Emperor being now compelled to look^ round for 
other csouosellors, it needed no great pressure on the 
part of ShamsuddiQ to obtain the office of Prime 
Minister and the direction of state afiairS| thus super¬ 
seding Mu^nim Khhn, a thorougli*going supporter of 
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Mithum Anagoh, Although he. was now supreme iu 
author!ty^ hU position was one of extreme difficulty; 
hib^, mere hommation had drawn upon him the impla¬ 
cable ill-will of Mdhum Anagoh and her party ; relations 
between them became daily more strained and their 
oppoflition more and more sharply defined. As how* 
ever, since the incident of Sarangpilr, the Emperor had, 
apparently given no heed to the inuendoes of his 
confidante, at least in matters of state, Atgah Khin‘'s 
enemies were driven to violent measures to rid them* 
selves of his rivalry. In the liot-hcaded Adham wbO' 
was now still more embittered by his recall from 
Mai wall, they found a tool only too ready to their 
bands. 

I2th lUmMto In the night of Ifith May 1562, the^ 
ws H. Prime Minister, the KhAns Mu^nim and* 
Shihibuddin and other' grandees were sitting in the 
audience chamber of the imperial palace at A'grah to 
discuss state business." Suddenly Adham with some 
of his wild aasociatea burst into the apartment and 
stabbed the unsuspecting Shamsuddin in the breast. 
The wounded man sprang up and tried to flee but 
- was overtaken by the conspiratorg and stretched on the 
ground by two sword cuts. Holding his bloody wea¬ 
pon still in Ms hand, Adham directed his steps towards 
the Emperor's apartments. The noise of the affair had 
aroused Akbar from sleep ; he hastoned out to learn its 
cause and on turning a corner near the harem came 

* Nl T t nu nlxlij Ahmul placm tbe OKUlrunce A j«rlAt«T.cni Oie moFSiop nf 
SdwJbJi liOi pTQff. A. D,>. EI]jo£ V, 377. li UtedeUfli 

of the morder olio, the ftntboHtie* ixa ^ elmtof that 

AtUum himswlf killed Sh-Mnanddln. other* e^jltua he |tmT« hfol ft di^gor^ 
thruet ftod tbea l«fc faiis to b« d 0 ipftlc.hftd ts;' ftt.tttidftatK< 32 I 

ftod 321, Noils 1. Elliot VI, 2S rt * 
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upon the culprit. Adhnm apning taivurdii iiim luid 
clinging to hia hands besought him not to condemn 
him unheard. Aklxir freed himself from the hoM^ of 
the murderer and dealt him a blow in his face which 
felled him senseless to the ground ;• then homing with 
anger, he turned to his stupified attendants Jind ordered 
them to bind the criminal and throw him from the 
parapet of the palace. The terrified servants executed 
this tmler so unshilllilly that the fall did not cause 
instant death. Aklxir consetjuently commanded theui 
to drag him by the hair and again cast him over.f 
The news of her son’s crime reached Mahnm AnagaU 
when she was confined to her bed by sickness but 
she rose instantly and hastened to the palace to entreat 
his pardon. Akbar received her with tender concern^ 
acquainted her with her son's death and dismissed her 
to her home graciously. She did not long survive the 
death of her cheiiahed child and the shat ten ng of her 
ambitious hopes i stricken with grief, she died 40 days 
later in spite of all A k bar’s efforts at con eolation. Her 
body was taken to DihH and placed near that of her aon. 
The Emperor himself accompanied the funeral train 
for some distance and all the nobles and officers of 
State paid her the last honours. 

In grateful remembrance of the attendant of hi* 
childhood f Akbar placed a monument over her grave 
which is remark able at once for its simplicity and ,?t8 
grandeur and which after the lapse of three centuries 
still stands iminjiired. The stone marking the grave 
of Adham Khdn has indeed in modem times been 

" Ahnl Fu1 Mjt ihai the Etn^roT give i blew of inch feme thit it 
thaaght thnlt Adhini KhAn hid bent itmck wLUl i mice. 

f Cbiliiteni Ir * 16 . Tra. 
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moved from its position under tbe lofty dome ot the 
mausoleum into n yerandali in order to make room 
for^ European travellera for whose accommodation tho 
build in? is now assigned ; the more modest tombstone 
of ^[4itium Anagab is however still in place and has 
sometimes served as a table to tbe wanderer from far 
lands w-hen he has returned hungry and weary to his 
dismal quarters from survey of the ruins of tbe imperial 
metropolis of ancient fndia^ This splendid memorial 
bears living witness to Akbar's magnanimity and noble 
temper^ When the death of the murderer had avenged 
hU Prime Minister, his anger against him and his ac¬ 
complices evaporated ; he then remembered only Ad- 
ham’s services in Hatkauth and in Malwah ; only the 
fidelity and self-devotion with which Mahum Anagab 
had sheltered him “ from the cradle to the throne.” 
Considering the death of this faithful servant a suf¬ 
ficient atonement for the murder of his foster-father, he 
permitted no more bloodshed hut let justice give place 
to mercy towards all who bad sinuerl in the unhappy 
affair. Muhura, Shihdbuddin and many other grandees 
who bad incited Adham to his crime and who, con¬ 
scious of guilt, had sought by flight to avoid the Emper¬ 
or’s onger and the vengeance of the Atgah Khail,* 
Shamsuddin’s kinsmen, received full pardon on their 
return to court and were reinstated in their former dig- 
•nities and offices. Neither upon the Atgah Khail did 
Akbar impose a penalty for having wieheil in the esccite* 
ment aroused by the murder of their chief, to forestall 
the royal justice, Yusuf Muhammad, the eldi 2 ,st son, of 
the murdered man bad immediaiely called his kinsmen 

" Tbn foster^fAtbcr b*ttxllau/" UltKbinium S'-!, Tri. 

B„ E. A. 7 
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to arms for the purpose of crushing Mahum Anagah 
and her guilty son ; and these relaxed their threatening 
attitude only when they had assured themselves 
that the Emperor had himself avenged his foster-father. 
Their ill-feeling against Mu’nim Kh&n and the rest of 
the conspirators would nevertheless undoubtedly have 
led to * bloodshed if an opportunity had not been made 
of removing them for a while from the court, by com¬ 
missioning them to aid Kamal Khan Gakk’har whose 
fidelity had established a claim to assistance, in regaining 
bis paternal inheritance from his uncle Adam. This 
uncle had lately succeeded to the headship of the 
Gakk’har clan by the death of his brother, Sultdn 
Sdrang and had taken possession of the whole of the 
Gakk’har country. Akbar ordered a partition to be 
efifected between Adam and his nephew Eamdl and this 
task he entrusted, at this crisis, to the eldest brother 
of the late Atgah, Khdn-i-Kal^ Mir Muhammad and 
to oi\iQ.T jdgirddrs of the Panj^b who for the most part 
belonged to the Atgah Khoil. Sultan A'dam refused to 
assent to the terms of the imperial farmdn but after an 
obstinate resistance, he was overcome and together with^ 
his son Lashkari, delivered to Kamdl Khan who thus 
acquired sole command in the Gakk’har country. Lash¬ 
kari was put to death ; his father w'aa imprisoned 
and died shortly afterwards in confinement. WTien the 
amirs of the Atgah Khail had composed the differences# 
of the Gakk'hars, they retiumed to their jdgirs in the 
Panjdb.* 

* For particulan of hiU-tribe oonsolt the excellent “ BUtory of the 
Qekk’hnn” of J. E. Delmeriok ; A. 8. B. Journal 1871 ; nleo General 
Cunningham*! Archmologloal Sunrey of India. Simla, 1871. p, t2 et **1 

and Blocbmann 4O0>6 and 4S6. 
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Hardly had tJie difficulties between the murderers of 
Shamsuddfn and his clansmen been e\'aded before another 
IHJi^sonal quarrel in Akbar's environment conjured up 
fi^h danj^rs for the empire. Early in the reign, a 
descendant of Timur had come from Tiirdn to India to 
seek his fortime at the Chagdt^ court This was Mirzd 
Sharafuddin and he came because he was unable to 
agree with his father, Khwdjah Mu’inuddin. He gained 
Mdhum Anagah’s potent favour and by her mediation 
was named a Panjhdzari.^ A little later the Emperor’s 
sister, Bashf Bdnii Begum was given to him in marriage 
and the governments of Ajmi'r and NAgor conferred upon 
him. In the year of the murder of Shamsuddin, he had 
distinguished himself at the siege of the hill-fort of 
Mirt’ha which was defended by the two Rajput heroes, 
Jai Mall and D<^vi but which notwithstanding tlieir 
gallant resistance, fell into the hands of the imperialists. 
In the follow'ing year, his father returned unexpectedly 
from Makkali and comhig to A'grah, was greeted with an 
almost royal reception. As Sharafuddin continued to 
nourish suspicion against his father and, to quote 
Nhdmuddin Ahmad, “ his mind had been perverted by 
designing men” he now fled from court towards his 
)dg{r$ of N^igor and Ajmir. Husain Quli, a son of 
Itair^m Khiin’s sister, w as deputed to follow and capture 
him. When the royal troops approached, the ^lirAfi 
moved off to JAlor where he fell in with Abul Ma’dii, 
then just returning from Makkah and wishing to go to 
court. These two concocted a scheme of rebellion. 
Abul Ma’dlf had been a favourite of Humdyun but, 
owing to his presumptuous behaviour, had fallen under 
Akbar’s displeasure whilst heir apparent, and had been 


• Commanckr of Firo ThouaanJ. Tf*. 
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dlsmiBsed from court. He could not forget this grudge 
against tbe Emperor and therefore eeiEed irith a’iidity 
the opportunity of raising a rebellion in order whpr* 
ever possible^ to destroy hie authority and to set 
Prince Muhammad Hakim in his room. The plan of 
the conspirators was for Abul Ma’dli to push on to 
K4bul and bring the prince to India, taking HAjipur 
on his march where Husain Quli Khdn had left bis 
family, and for Sharafuddin meantime to do all he 
could to provoke general rebellion. Abul Ma^Ali had 
miscalculated if he bad hoped to surprise HAjipur and 
with It the household of Husain Qali^ for be found, on 
nearing the towUj that Sikandar and Ahmad^ kinsnieu 
of Husain Quli, were forewarned and had advanced to 
oppose him. This determined him to turn off towards 
Kdmaul which quickly surrendered and was looted by 
its captors. Upon intelligence of its fall, Husain QuU 
sent bis brother in pursuit of the rebels. He joined 
Sikandar and Ahmad in Hdjipiir and their conjoined 
forces marched in rapid pursuit of Abul Ma^dli towards 
Kdrnaul and thence into the Panjib whither be fled 
before them. They would probably have effected his 
capture if treachery iu the army of Sikandar and 
Ahmad had not delivered them into his bands. A 
Iwly of men under their command bad formerly ser^'ed 
Sharafuddin and for this reason now conspired to 
desert to the ally of their earlier master. They sent a 
message to Abul Ma'^dlf in accordance with which he 
concealed himself in the jungle bordering the rood 
and thciKC fell upon Sikandar and Ahmad unawares. 
At the same time, the traitorous soldiers let fall their 
mask and attacked their recent comrades. Taken by 
surprise, the ro 5 ^al troops hurried off in disorder : only 
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the two leaders remained and they, after a manful 
resistance fell, slaughtered by overwhelming numbers. 
When the intelligence of this lamentable occurrence 
reached Akbar, he at once despatched a strong force 
against which Abul could not hope to make head, 

although be had hitherto successfully evatled the royal 
power by cunning or treachery. He therefore betook 
himself to Kibul w'lth the object of inducing Mdh 
diijak Begum, the mother of Muhammad Hakim to 
take up his cause. He wrote her a letter in which he 
protested his devotion and reverence for Humdydn, her 
dead husband, and certainly also flattered the imperious 
and ambitious woman with the expectation that he 
would stake his all to place her eon, then a child of ten 
years, upon the throne of Dihli. ilereupDon the Begum 
allowed him to present himself to her, made him her 
confidant and gave him to wife a sister of Muhammad 
Hakim. He ill-requited her kindness by stabbing 
her with his own hand, at the instigation of certain 
malcontent Kabuli nobles ; a death which however was 
a just retribution for the evil and cruelty she had 
perpetrated. 

\Vheu HumAydn had conquered India, Kdbul with 
its year old ruler, Muhammad Hakim had been placed 
in the charge of Mu^nim Khdn. On the disgrace 
of Bairiim and Mu^nim's consequent accession to the 
dignities of KMn-khAndn and Prime Minister, the 
town hod been confided to one Muhammad Kb An i he 
was quickly superseded, as unfitted for the appoint¬ 
ment by a son of ilu'nira, Gbani by name, with whom, 
as coadjutor was associated a nephew of Mu^nira, 
Abul Fath Beg. Ghanl KhAn likewise proved un¬ 
equal to his position and Ms action aroused general 
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d^siTectioD. This made it easy for the ambitious MAh 
■Begum to grasp the first chartee of assuming the 
direction of alfairs which abe did Id conjunction with 
Shah al{ Atgah, Fa^l Beg and Abut Fath Beg^all 
haters of Ghani Khan* Their cliance came one day 
when the governor happening to leave the town^ the 
con Bpiru tors closed ita gates u|x>n him. As he was 
powerless lo compel re-ad mission, he bad no other 
resource than to betake himself to court. Dissensious 
soon broke out among the conspirators themselves 
because Abul Fath and his father Fazl who had been 
entrusted with the conduct of affairs, had DO other 
thought than to enrich themselrea at the expense of 
their confederates* They were coDsequentlj murdered 
with the approval of- the Begnm and Shah Wall Atgah 
stepped into their place. When news of tliese dis¬ 
orders came to the Emperor's ears, he sent Mu^niin 
Khdn against Kabul whereupon the Begum marched 
U8 far as to JaldldMd to oppose him and mm n tai n her 
supremacy by force of arms* Mii^nim KhAn had hoped 
that the Kdbuhe would side with him, their former 
governor, and had taken with him an insuMoient force; 
the Begum was victorious in tlie first engagemcat 
and Mu'nim was obliged to return “ lingering and 
ashamed *’ to his royal master while his adversary 
went triumphantly back to KAbuL In a short time, 
she conceived a suspicion againstShdh Waif Atgah, put 
him to death and appointed in his stead Haidar Qtisim 
Kohbar Tvho would undoubtedly have shared the fate 
of his pmedecessors if the dagger of Abnl Ma'dlt had 
not fixed a term to the sanguinary deeds of this 
terrible woman* 

Abul MuMli himself was powerless Co evade his fiite 
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although for a tiniG it certainly scf^med that he would 
be able to maintain himself in the position he had pur- 
closed at the price of so much blood. After iiuirdeHng 
the Begum, he giit Prince Muhammad Hakim into his 
hands and defeated and put to Hight, after a stubborn 
conflict, a number of nobles who luid sworn to avenge 
the Begum. In their discomfiture the vanquished 
turned to Mfrzd Sulniindo, the ruler of BadakhahAn 
who with the permission of his wife Churram Begum * 
and especially as at the same time Muhammad 
Hakim entreated his helji, moved ttjwards Kdbul to 
expel Abul JIa'Ali. A battle ensued near the river 
Ghorband during^vhich the prince whom Abul Ma^all 
had brought with him, tt>ok an opportunity afforded 
by the absence of the latter for the reinforeement of his 
right wing and led over his men to the Mirija. Abut 
Ma^dll^s army fled panic-stricken, he himself was taken 
and brought to Suiaimfin who then, accompanied by 
Muhammad Hakim, ent^ered KdbuL Two days later he 
sent the murderer of Mah Jtljak with hands bound behind 
the back to the prince who had hinv strangled in the night 
of 10th May 1563. SulaimAn married 
iTUiEuBitfAn on 3 daughter to Muhammad Hakim, di-| 

vided the^'c^rsof KAbul among his adherents, appointed ^ 
Umaid 'All its governor and returned to his own country,” 
A little antecedent to the events in KAbul which 
have been narrated, an Incident occurred m Dihli 
which was intimately connected with tlie rebellion 
of Sharafaddin and Abul I^Ia^Ali and which, if a 
propitious fate hod not watched over the |>crson of the 

* Thtff olevef wtmun •ot tta Klpaluk: *m tbfl aatlieritl'S (citEtj, bji4 

b«r hoabimd so la ocli control, Umt bo did wilhouit her 
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Emperor, might have wrought the utmost disaster to 
India. When Sharafuddia slipped away from Dihli, 
he left; behind a devoted slave named Qutlugh FiiJM 
whom be had conmussioned to murder Akbar when¬ 
ever feasible. The wretch had long to wait an oppor¬ 
tunity but it came at last when Akbar waa passing 
throngh the bazar on his return from hunting and 
Qntlugh Fill ad shot on arrow from the roof of the 
College of Mahum Anagah. It struck the Emperor 
in tlie shoulder and made a slight wound but Akbar 
was able himself to withdraw it and to continue his 
route to the palace. 

It was not long before his life was again imperilled. 
Khwajab Alu'azzaro, the brother of Hamida Bami 
Begum had repeatedly aroused his nepbew^s anger by 
dishonourable conduet. He Lived in a state of continual 
contention 'ivlth his wife Zuhra A'gha, a daughter of 
one Fatima who had belonged to Hutndyun's harem, 
and he even threatened her life. Fdtima implored the 
Emperor to protect her daughter against the passionate 
Kbwdjah and Akbar therefore took occasion when a 
hunting expedition brought him into the neighbourhood 
of Dihlt, to visit bis uncle with the object of using his^ 
personal influence for the domestic peace. He sent 
messengera to announce bis intended visit hut bis inter¬ 
ference only contributed to excite the husband's anger 
to the highest pitch. Just as Akbar was entering the 
house, the Khwdjah in a fit of passion stabbed the 
unfortunate woman and flung the bloody knife, as if in 
challenge, down into the courtyard amongst the royal 
retinue. Overborne by anger, Akbar straightway enter¬ 
ed and only by the intervention of the by-etanders, was 
saved from being cut down on tbc threshold by one of 
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the house-slaves. The Khw^jah was condemned to be 
drowned in the Jamnah and was, together with bis 
associates, bound hand and foot and thrown into the 
river. As he did not drown, Akbar sent biro to the 
fortress of Gwdlidr where he ended hi a life, insane. 
Thus had the Emperor happily escaped all the dangers 
which had hitherto threatened his life. The strength of 
character which these incidents had conhrmed, was 
soon to be proved in the difficult circumstances of the 
great rebellion of Jaunpdr. 
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CHAPTER IV* 

THE EEBEmON OF JAUSPIJr, ^ALf QTJIJ KIUn* 

Two years have passed since tlie death of Mithiim 
Anagah, The still youthful Enn>erort^he had just 
entered upon his 25 th year,—had hitherto shenvu 
more inclination for hunting, for friendly talk with 
learned men and for pious pilgrimages than for any 
complete assumption of the conduct of government- 
It was consccjuently inevitable that his grandees should 
lose sight of their duty towards the throne and should 
devote their enei^ica rather to the advancement of 
their owm interests than of those of the Emperor and 
the State. Many of them had fought m Bihar's 
victorious armies ; had shared, with more or less fidelity, 
Humdyiin^s changefni fortunes ■ and by their services 
had established claims to reward and consideration 
which could not be overlooked when the Indian supre¬ 
macy of the Chag^tdis was neetored. Besides the clans¬ 
men of the royal house there were amongst the chiefs 
a number of soldiers of fortune of various origin who • 
were held together by the bond of common interest, 
though often enough mutually jealous and quarrelsome. 
Their relation to the throne of Dihli was not unlike 
that of tjbe barons and margraves towards the sovereigns 
of tbe European Middle Ages and some individuals 
among them might fairly be compared with the knights 
of old. Like them, they were great lords in the full 
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8ens« of the words ; valiant warriors, daring jiartUans ; 
covetous, ambitious and ostentatious, yet often, in 
siAite of their warlike pursuits, not lacking in elegant 
culture. Guided by their deserts and the dictates of 
policy, LIumiyun and Akbar apportionctl to them 
the highest offices—the governments of the several 
provinces of the empire t(^ether with the military 
commands attaching to them. If tt was desired to 
bestow on a grandee a mark of special favour, he was 
entrusted with the government of a rich province ; 
if to confer a token of distinction, he received a court 
appointment or in the case of a tried soldier, a com¬ 
mission to guard the marches against hostile neighbours. 
As the gtivcrmnent had not yet been organised on the 
definite principles which obtained In later years, power¬ 
ful chiefs did not lack opportunity" to pursue private 
ends. The majority of provincial governors comported 
themselves like veritable satraps and few resisted the 
tempUtion held out by their office to strive for inde¬ 
pendence^ In Adham Khdn, after he had exfielicd 
the Fathdns from Mdiwali, we have had an example 
of the height to which the presumption of an undutb 
fal vassal could soar. 'Abdullah, the later Governor of 
^Ifilwah and to whom its reconquest bad been entrusted 
after the death of Pir lluliommivd, had, it is true, by 
hiB tried bravery speedily brought it again under the 
imperial sceptre but he too presumed on his victory 
and to quote the words of a chronicler ' ruled in Miindii 
like a king/ 

Pir Muhammad, as has "been stated, bod in the 
first instance been associated as counsellor with the 
son of Mdhum Anagah and as such had vainly en¬ 
deavoured to persuade him again to subiuissbn. On 
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Adbam s recal he had remained in Mdlwah as its 
governor. He made many expeditions for conquest 
across the Narbadah to the contiguous Dak’bin ; gaj'c 
towns and villages-to the sword, slaughtering their 
inhabitants with unsparing cruelty and at length was 
attacked by the chief of Asir and Burhdnpur with 
whom was Bdz Babddur who had lived in those 
districts since his expulsion from M^lwah. At the time 
of the attack, Pir Muhammad’s soldiers were laden 
with booty and straggling in disorder ; they were 
cons^uently defeated and their leader compelled to 
flee in the direction of Mandu. He reached the 
orbadah at night and had plunged into its waters when 
a camel struck against and bit his horse. He was thrown 
and found a pitiful death. “ By way of water,” says 
Boddoni, he went to fire j and the sighs of orphans, 
“ poor wretches and captives prepared quarters for 
him. Other chiefs of the empire who were with 
him, judging that Mdlwah was lost, returned to the 
court while Bdz Bahddur marched triumphantly into 
his old capital. Akbar however, was in no way 
inclined to leave the province to the Pathdns, he 
imprisoned those amirs who had fled from Mdlwah to 
Agrah without permission and despatched in their 
stead Abdullah Khdn with almost unlimited powers 
to act against Bahddur. ’Abdullah belonged to the 
renowned and wide-spread tribe of the Uzbaks, many 
chiefs of which had joined the Indian expeditions ol 
llic Tunurids notwithstanding the hereditary antagon¬ 
ism between their branch of the Mughul Tdrks and the 
069 H. Chagdtdis. ’Abdullah arrived in Mal- 

wah at the close of 1562, expelled Baz 
Bahddur a second time and assumed the govemmcnt» 
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after which the auxiliary amirs returned to their own 
jdgirs. Ab however his subsequent conduct excited 
distrust, Akbar detennined to pursue wdth him the 
course he adopted on many other similar occasions 
and induce a return to duty by his personal presence. 

Accordingly, under the pretext of ele- 

12th Zl-lkad* 971H. , . u A 4. 1 

phant hunting, he moved towanls 
Narwar, on 22nd June 1664. On hearing of the royal 
march, ’Abdullah fled. Akbar sent Mnqim Kh4n “to 
reassure and advise him ” but ’Abdullah believed the 
Klidn’s true purpose was to detain him until the royal 


army should come up and the envoy returned to his master 
without effecting his object. This roused Akbar’s anger 
and he resolved to enforce submission by the sword. 
As ’Abdullah’s troops were worsted in several engage* 
ments and as moreover some of his most faithful friends 
fell in battle, he lost heart and leaving his harem and his 
baggage in the lurch fled to GujrAt, accompanied only 
by his young son. Akbar came up only when the whole 
affair was decided ; he took possession of ’Abdullah’s 
deserted camp and sent a request to Chingiz Khdn, the 
ruler of Gujrtlt, asking that he would deliver up the 
fugitive or at least afford him no further protection. 
Chingiz Khiin chose the latter alternative and ’Abdullah 
first turned again towards Mdlwah under close pursuit, 
and then took refuge with his kinsman ’AH QuH Khlin, 
in JaunpAr where he died in the course of a few years. 

By the tribesmen of ’Abdullah, Akbar's severity 
towanls him was referred to hereditary enmity against 
the Uzbaks. All the chiefs of this tribe therefore, of 
whom the principal ’AH Quli, the Khdn-zamdn^ • BahA- 
dur his brother, and Iskandar and IbrAhim his cousin and 


* A nlliurj UUc meatiiof Lord of tb« world. Tra. 
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uncle^ were stationed as governors and commanders in 
the east of the empire, viewed the measures of the young 
Emperor with a certain mistrust and their suspicigns 
were heiglitened by the fact that their allegiance to the 
reigning house had already so frequently shewn itself 
wavering. Even in the time of Adham Khdn, ’All QuH 
had shewn the quality of his all^iance when, on the 
occasion of a brilliant victory over the Path^ns of 
Bengal, he sent none of the loot to the Emperor but as 
Adham had done, behaved as though conquering for his 
sole advantage. The necessity of dealing with Adham 
had obliged the Emperor to postpone the task of bring* 
ing ’All Quli back to duty but he entered upon it im¬ 
mediately on his return from Mdiwah. This expedition 
ended pocitically because *AH QuH and his brother wise¬ 
ly bethought themselves and met Akbar near Karah on 
the Ganges with gifts of elephants and other booty taken 
from the Pathdns. Amicable as was this solution of the 
difficulty, the Emperor might well say to himself that it 
would be advisable to withdraw such formidable subjects 
from remote governments where supported by their clans¬ 
men, they were free to act, and by conferring on them 
appointments at court to keep them in his Immediate 
presence. With this end in view, he commissionetl 
• Ashraf Khdn, his Chief Secretary (mir munshi^) to go 
\ to ’Agrah and fetch Iskandar, jdgirddr of Audh, of 
whom a chronicler says that he was “ a rebel from want 
1 of occupation.” Iskandar penetrated Akbar’s design 
and ostensibly fell in with it but made *it a condition 
that the royal envoy should accompany him to Ibrhhim, 
*AH Quli’s uncle, ** for ” said he, “ Ibrdhi'm Khdn is a 
** much greater man than I and he is in this neighbour- 
“ hood ; the best thing we can do is to go to him and get 
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him to acquiesce iu your demand^ we will then go to 
court together, “ The negociationa begun in Audh 
were continued in Sarhaqitir^ ibrAhim's with an 
entirely Bimilar result, the two amirs determining J 
to take counael with thdr powerful and influential 
kinaman, 'Ali Quli* To Jjumpur accordingly they jour¬ 
neyed, carrying with them the imperisl meas^nger. As 
the flur muttshi must have anticipated, 'Ali Quii waa 
not in the leoat disposed to quit his aecure position 
and unreservedly to place himself and his kinsmen in 
the Emperor^s power ; he detained the ntir muitshi and 
raised the standard of oj>en rebellion, sending Ihrdhim 
and Iskandar to Lak^hnau while be himself and hLs 
brother, BahMiir reniained in Jaunpur^ At first fortune 
appeared to favour the rebel s, for they repulsed the loyal 
Jdffirddrs who hud attacked in inauilicieut force* Some of 
these, pressed by Ibrdhim and Iskandar, threw themaelves 
into Namikb^ and Majnun Khdn QdqsbAl, although 
reinforced by the Governor of Garha, A^^qaf Kli4n, was 
unable to sustain the attack of ^AH Quli and retired into 
Karah Minikpur* The loyal jdgirddrs now reported 
their position to Akbar and asked for aid. In responae, 
the Emperor sent lilu’Dim Kh^n in advance, delaying 
his owTi march for a few days in order to complete 
I the preparations requisite for suppressing this formid¬ 
able insurrection. He joined Mu'nim near KanauJ 
and they were here detained 10 days by tbe height 
of the river, Iskandar spending the interim m Lak'hnan 
“ unappalled at the approach of the army/* The 
passage of the Ganges was at length effeej^d and 
Akbar moved so rapidly northwards that he stood 
adcr a night and day at the gates of Lak*hnau. Aroused 
fi?om hifl careless indifference, Iskandar abandoned the 
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and owing to the ffttigae of the homa of Ahbar'a 
troops escaped with Ibrdhim without molestatlon* They 
effected a jimetion with 'Ali QuH and Bahadur Tijho 
upon the news brought b}' them of the Emperor’a ap¬ 
proach retreated, first to Jaunpiir and later across the 
Ganges by the ferry of Narbln. Akbar now marched up 
from Lak'hnau and encamped in the vicinity of Jaunpiir 
-j-f 1 wj where he was joined by Aca^ Khdu. 

On Friday, iHh July 15G5, heenteted 
the Citadel of Jaunpur and detatohed A'^af KhAn to 
cross the Ganges and confront 'AH QuH on its oppsite 
bankd » Hereupon 'AH Quli schemed to divide Akbar's 
troops by sending Bah Ad nr and Iskandar to SarwAr* to 
stir up a fresh insurrection ; to oppose which movement 
Akhar despatched Mir Mu^iz-ul^mulk. Meantime a 
change favourable to the rebels had occurred in that 


division of the royal army which w'as confronting the 
IvhAn-zamAn ^at Narhan, for A 9 af Khdn was supersed* 
ed in command by Mu’nim Khdn who was bound by 
the ties of long-standing friendship to 'AH Quli and who 
now made use of his position toefiFect a satisfactoiy 
settlement of the affairs of his old friends During 
four or five months military operations were suspended, 
and at length, the Emperor commissioned Khwdjflh 
Jahdn and Darbdr Khan to ascertain whether this 
long triice was in his interests. 'AH Quli tried to come 
to an understanding with the new envoys also and 
arranged a conference which was held in boats in the 
middle of the river and at which be let himself be found 
prepare^ to submit to the Emperor. He subsequently 
sent his mother and Ihrdlum Khdn, to convey to Akhw 
g present of several elephants and, by the intercession 


■ Rtwhiaimu 3Bl, qo«. 
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of [vhdiij to obt^iio par^lon. Oh tliis oocasioo 

the aged Ibrabioi appeared with uncovered bead and 
wi^h a sword and a shroud round his neck* Mu nim 
Kh4n endeavoured to incline the Emperor to mercy 
by recalling to him the invaluable serviceH of the 
Uzbak chiefs and by making prominent the fact that 
next to BairAm Khdn Lt was to 'AH Quli that the 
restoration of the Chagiltdi sovereignty was due. When 
this old servant'’ says !Nijjdmuddin Ah mad, ** thus be- 
sought forgiveness for past offences with a face full of 
** hope, the Emperor, out of the kindness he felt for 
"Khdn-khdnfin, said, 'For your sake, I for^ve their 
^offences but I am not aatisiied that they will remam 
“ ‘ faithful’ Khiln-kh£n4n then inquired what the order ' 
was as regards their jdffirs and his Majesty replied, 

Ae I have pa^oned their offences, what question can 
there be about their hut so long as I remain in 

this neighbourhood, they must hot come over the river* J 
" When 1 return to the capital, they must see theli: ■ 

** vakils there and new farimins for their jd^irs shall 
“ then be issued, under which they may take possession. 
Mu'nim KliAn, greatly rejoiced at the success of hia 
intervention, at once sent the good news to "Ali Quit's 
mother, who for her part, despatched raeBsengers to her 
son Bahddur, urging hitn not to let slip this favourable 
opportunity of reconcilation but together with. Iskandar 
to make prompt submission. They followed her connsel 
and furnished forth a suppliant embassy to convey 
an offering of two elephants and to entreat forgiveness. 
They did this notwithstanding the fact that *they had 

• Elliot V, 3t‘t. 
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j\i5t obtained a victory over the imperialiats near Kbaira- 
bd<L They bad indeed, before the engagement, been 
inclined to peace but Mu^iz-ul-SIulk was of opinion that 
their ofiGences could be expiated only by the sword and 
he was encouraged in hU zeal for battle by Todar Mali 
who with Lashkar Kbdn bad been sent to bis aid, for, 
as Baddoni says, “ Mu^iz-ubMulk was all fire and flame 
“ and Rdjah Todar Mall poured on oil and naptha/^ It 
BO chanced that the vlctorions Eahddur’^s petition for 
pardon arrived at the court almost aimultaneonaly with 
the report of the discomfited imperiaUst comTOanders 
who had paid for undue zeal by defeat. Akbar par* 
doned the suppliant and recalled his generals. 

Internal quiet seemed now again restored but it 
was a peace of brief duration for, as simultaneously 
with the intelligence of bis pardon, ’All QuJi received 
that of the Euccess of his confederates in Audh, be 
repented his submission and forthwith violated the con- 
-dition of peace by crosaing tlje Ganges, then taarched 
northwards to MuharumacMbtld and caqBed Jaunpiif 
and Ob^iptjr to be occupied. Hews of this breach 
of the peace was brought to Akbar when on Ms way 
from Jaunptir, via Benares, to inspect the important 
fortress of Chun^ w'hicb ila l^athhn commander had 
shortly before surrendered to A^af IChan. According 
to Nizdmuddia Ahmad, the Emperor could not re* 
fraio from expressing his displeasure to the Klidu- 
kbdnan to whom he had already intimated his doubts 
as to the fidelity' of the rebels. * No sooner hud 1 
“quittedthis neighbourhood, tljan ^Ali Quh Kbiinbroke 
“ the conditions of his pardon.' The Khdn-fcli^nan 
looked mortified and endeavoured to make excuse.” 

Akbar moved with all speed to chastise Ens faith 1^^^ 
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vassal. 'All Qull <Iid not await bis approach but fled 
from the banks of the Sant to the Sewdliks, The Em- 
pe^pr could not follow hrm because he just then re¬ 
ceived the news that Bahidar and Isfeandar hod again 
rebelled, bad laid Benares and Jaunpflr under coutri- 
btition and were planning a descent upon his own 
camp. The insamection had been renewed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner i as soon as *Ali Quli had broken his 
engagement, Akbar ordered the mSr munshi Ashraf 
KhAn, to seize and keep prisoner his mother who was 
still in Jaunpiir ; Bahadur, hearing of this at once haa.- 
tened to her release and not only succeeded iu effecting 
it but also captured Ashmf KhAn. The Emperor then 
advanced on Jaunpilr and BabAdurond Iskandar retreat¬ 
ed across the Ganges by the ferry of Narban. Akbar 
sent after tliem a pursuing party to whom he gave de¬ 
finite orders not to bait until the rebels had been fit¬ 
tingly chastised. When the news of these various 
occurrences reached 'Alf QiiH, he came down from the 
hills into the Ganges valley and sent one of hia trusty 
adherents, MirzA Mubdrak Ei^wi, to Miinim Khan in 
order if possible to work once more upon the Emperor’s 
clemency. Aided by the iatercesaioti of the Kb4n.* 
khindn and other influential nobles, the mossenger sue* 
ceeded in moving the Emperor again to forgiveness ; 
with great generosity, he pardoned Quli and sent 
three grandees both to reprove him and to convey to 
him the tidings of Ids pardon as well as to take from 
him a renewed oath of fide! ity. Q uiet being thus restored 
Akbar turned towards Agrnh, in the early part of the 

eleventh year of his reign, anti with 

r.thRiinwfciBTan. ^ i * ^ i 

hi3 court arrived in the capital on the 
26th March 1566. 
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In tli^ foil owing year there was another ontbreak. 
^AH Qiili and hie confederates raided on all the sur* 
rounding country and caused the khuffiah to be r^ad 
in the name of Mirzd Muhammad Hakliin* At this lime, 
Akbfir was at L^bor but started for 
Agrah ™ 22nd iUroh 1567, whereh. 
heard that the Khdn-zaman xvm besieging Shergarh^afort 
some eight miles from Kanatij and in which MirzA usuf 
Eb4n was then in confinement. I.reaving Mdnim KhAn to 
protect the capital, he marched again on 3rd May 1507 for 
Jaunpiir* When he bad proceeded ns 

73rS BbftWAl 971 H. r £? l ft >■ 1 3t Onli 

far aa the par^ana of bakit^ All t^un 


^ It bH Already iKflb tbftt SfnbAininiid Hakim aiiiL'c4 belp 

Abdul Ata'fili from SuLatnian of BodHkbiibaU 103) tud that Bnlwosio 

joorried bis dauerbler tfl the prince nnd left hia confldMit AH m 

raHt in IkAbDl. When boTTCTcr SnlftimAa b*4 reinrned lo hi* ovfD. Ddontrji 
Mobimniikd '(reiitiEd of tnUlllpe and eipelled bis lUiliBrtlit#, thweni^o * • 

Bnlnimiu ■ liTga nrmjf agoineb hiim who, tm bit udo, pl«»1 
Q&qftbjU in commiilld nf Kihol nud ulnirobiHl bj Jaltlabad ntid Feubkp^ar 
to tbe ludut wbenoo he ■IwpAte'hetl » Setter to Akibiir urgentIjr pmTiog bi-™ 
for beilp ngainet bli fklber-in'Inir. The Emperor ordered the d»frfol 
P^Tijth tn tnh* ihft fieU egfcinat Stilnltrfcn ttBp hud m daUtEme inftrebod to 
Kabol. Upon bearing of Ahbnr^f order, Bnlnitndti biuteiioLl tnc^ 
Bndakbfh&n and llnbAmmad Hnklm, nnd*i tbo protontiod of the rojal 
mmir* returned U) hw oapltnt and again aarnmnd tbn goTerotueut Hardlj 
bowe^cr had tho impoHal tToopa c^niitod Kdbat to fAtom to BiaddflliA 
than Bulaimdn, accompabled by bla Cbdrram Begnm, marchol id 

fanM to maba a freitb attempt on KabnL ^Tbia wu Id tbo olovenlii year 
of tho reigD. lAErxd. Hnhamdiad Hakim loft ono of bli trnstj fallOToTii 
lla"'i^m Kokab In obargo of the oapitiU and led n divtaiou of hla array 
into tbo valley of the Oborband He wan aocompanied by bia brothor^ 
iu^lavr, Khwd^ah Hasau Nimabbaniilf to whom bo hjul tecedtly uiarnod 
bie aiater^ Fahhrotiab4 Uogum, thft aridoir of Abdl Ifa^Ali Sniaitoid 
waa optin a pMltlOd to take Kabul and tbtiroldra iOQght bo get tbo priu^a 
into bii power by draft. He ■Oat hia wife to the Ohorbadd aud Iba wily 
woisan auc^eded in perauadiog Hubainniad Hakim to arrau^o ad interview 
with her Id hot bn^te, ah® pat ber buabaad in po«j*:*alen of the recnlt 
of her wbaiou and advjaed him to burry In force to Karfibi!(l>ii 
tbe appointed placnof meeEing, in order to aurprtae and hIk Alnhamiuad 
Hakim. By a lucky aoeideab tfao latter board that hta treKharOiia 
fatker'lm-law wai lying in ambaaEi and tbna obtained time bd aava himiaelf 
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decamped ik>m before Sherpirb and fletl to Join BahAdur 
in Miinikpiir^ Akbar followed and at tbe same time 
de;ipatcUed Jlidrammad Quit KliAn Birlas, RAjiili Todar 
Jtall and other commanders with nearly 6,000 horse 
ac^ainat Iwkantlnr in AiidU. in HAl Bareli be learned 
that 'AU QoH and Bab^ldur had withdrawn to the 
wfiiitj across the Oan^es in the direction of Kalpi. 


by Be Jonrceyta jaet JalWibiil U> the ludiu acd aijiiEm 

toaskfria from Akbet who ho’ifeTOC bafore ihe anivti of bln brother» 
mweeti^er. ha*idoiip^tclied Fftrtdun Kbin. ■ bnrther of SI*il Jijek begum 
to rein force Muhnmmiwl Hektm. The traStoronii Faffddu uMS-i the oppor^ 
tunitj of hie m[^ian lo Incite the WOii to rebElHeui ngalnat tbo 
Emperor. rt.pre»Dtj(t,f to bim tbat It would be ewy toCuna«rir Libor ntid 
tbeti, with tluj holp of tbcTeTolmd Uebebi. to mount the throne of Dibit. 
BewiiUtwfBf »e to ■«?!?«*■ Mub*miMBd Ilektm ehould mim the 

bereld who bed brouibt Aklar'e reply to hie nupplicatlon for help bud 
Akbat'i fifts bilt, olthuMJtb tbo Mlfxi bed ItHened to IfloiremoHto U> rebel¬ 
lion, be WTH- too boUOurebJo lo ley hftndi on ■ bcreJd. He let lunt depnrt 
nnblnderwi bnt tnirobtsl witboht daluy tcwerd* LfthoT. The loynl -mr-i 
of Ihe Tonjib bul roceircd ibtelliffenO>^ of the dwlifne formed by Mubem- 
■nvl Enlctm ond hod placed Lihur in n poetore of dofftooe. Sarerel tilP« 
the MItiA attempt#! to elonn tho fort and wmJt OMb trmo rtpniecd by 
a fire of gune and matohloekB and nt length when be heard that Akbar WM 
on tbo maicb, retired tnoeaeoeaefuL On tbo »rtieet uifoeitikWon of 
Kiibammad Unklm'a proceetliog*. Akbar bad etartod for LilKjf., boglu- 
Ding hie march i«tb Not. 1^^ When be bed croae- 
M Jniii*aa lb •1'* li- ^ Sutlej, ho heard that hi* brother had retreated 
from before Libor bn t heoontinno-l hie Jour nay and rowibod the fort Jo the 

month Of RaiabCJMtuary-Fobfnaryf He eeut QotbiuWfu Kb&n 00^ ICamjl 

KhAn Gakk'bar in pumuil of the retlmitlng Htrai bnt they returnod lu ft 
abort lime on finding that be bail croMod the Indua and tbu* left the 
imperial lerritory. UnniKC«r'at “ Muhwnmad Hakim had been at l£hnt, 
bi* affair* hail takem In KAbnl a moro faTOnrabla turn in eo fv tb»t 
SulatinAii Wbo ha! rettecnd lilt etop* thither after the fniloro of hie ambueb 
in Karfibigb bad been cnrapolleil tv raise the "ieg* by Ibn bold nod watchful 
defenoB Of Wa'^dm Kebab and by the growing MTsrity of tbo wnaihr-r, Aa 
MIC a* Mnbammiui Hakim heapl tint SnlalmAo had ocnoludml a peaoe with 
Sla'^um Knkah and hwl witbilmwil to Uadakbihaa h* hatocned l^k to KAbnl 

and re-entered hie eapital. , , ,. 

- Firiehtab »ya that, in retiring to HAlwah, the rdhoU interndod to 
lie themeelTOa with the ltiliir»of the Dak'hin ^ir to Join foreee with the >oita 
Mnhairtmad Subin Jltr*i aud Ulngh Irtfraa who wrrr then. U will bn 
na^atod. in reWlwm mtainat tbe EmpoiMr* UrigiP* II, Tij, 
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He therefore eent on his curop to Karob under charge 
of Khwdjab Jah&u nnd himself hjiatened to the ferry 
of MAnickpur in order to provoke a decisive battle. 
On the very night of liia arrival at the ferr)’', he 
crossed the river on an elephant and, accompanied 
by 1^000 to 1,500 picked aoldlers, bivouacked in a gro'*c 
of acacias. As no intimation of his presence had 
reached the rebels who thought they were threatened 
merely by a few jdgirddrsj they with ail the arrogance 
of presumed security, passed the night in a dissolute 
carouse but before the fumes of their wine were disai* 
paled, the royal drums sounded in their ears. Ah 
though at first hardly crediting this evidence of the 
Emperor’s vicinity, they were not long in perceiving 
that the crisis of their fiite was at hand. Akbar al¬ 


lowed no time for preparation ; he attacked at once. 
He placed Hajntin KhAn who was familiar with the 
l<>cality, in command of the left wing; to A'qaf KhAa 
he gave the right because he, in conjunction ndth 
Majnfin KhAn had as governor of Garha been alrcoily 
opposed trt ’All Quli and had moreover special rcsBon 
for hating tlie Uzbaks^^ He himself led the centre, 


* Art«r ha had reQei?(»d from th« Einj[)«it,r tho »oiml«ioii toaro» ^ 

Giineoi tt Khrhtm tod aitack 'AU Quit ( 11L.) uicnjrrod ^ 

ruj>l ■upiclan litid flad far hU Ufa to b[i broUier Vftxlr KhLB. 
ia Tain to ttffect ■ TBconcilUtlon ifrith tho Emperor to took tefoga 
cloM punoEt of UiA ImperimUAta wibb. Uio KbAa^x&lsAii III JmLnpdr. 

Hon kul rsuoq to repeat bk cboke of ui ujlom, bocAOBO, 'AU 
deu^nsd tortib bim of bi« weeltb. &ad ta pqt blur oat of tbo 
fint Cfi^portiinltr. Afuf tbereforo tdod to secApe. Oa one aecAflloni 
commtsd of "AH Qolt Bkhidiir oAirfod Kim with Mm in m 
A£>hiBt ths hfgbdnB and Yuir Elh&n Beat A meMMiiifer After him to beg ^ 
to tzj to OBcmpo M he hiiaa«Uf isteadML Kh&n AceordiDgljT 

hAg{Age Aod piopertjr behind azid book the roAd Co EAnh HAniekpdr. ^ 
AbfeD«e WBB tflniArkod Aod Although he hod LrArcUDd SO dariOft 

the fir*t aiifbt, miiador ororteok Aod CAptur^ Kim betwesn JaiLapdi m** 
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mounted on an elephant named Bdlaundar and accom* 
panied in his haiidah by hia early playfellow and 
friend* 'Aziz Kokah* the son of the murdered Shams- 
uddin. Later on, as the fight grew fiercer, he mount¬ 
ed a charger. Although by his daring passage of the 
river, tlie Emperor had been able to take the rebels ^ 
unawares, it was no light tusk to make himself their 
master. Once assured that it was really he who con¬ 
fronted them, they braced themselves to the utmost 
effort and resolved at least to sell their lives sword in 
hand, as dearly as possible. Their gallant resistance 
was however fruitless, misfortune dogged their every 
step. They made a desperate onslaught on Akbar e 
van which was under Bibd Kh6a Qdqsbii but were 
repulsed ; in the course of the attack the horse of a 
fugitive trooper collided with that of *Ali Quh and the 
rebel generates turban fell from his head. 1 tus accident 
was regarded as an omen of ill and created discourage¬ 
ment ; Bahddur marked the change of mood, strove 
to Ally his divisions to a bold charge and, flinging 
lumself upon B4bil Kh^'s advance guard, forced it hick 
upon the ranks of Majndn KEidn. In the bent of 
pursuit, he got between the divisions of these two 
leaders; he fought bravely but his horee being 
wounded by an arrow, he was thrown and made pri¬ 
soner, Nazar Bali Ad ur placing him upon the croup of 

U&zuckpdf. Ei« wu th.roini bonnd (ntd fe4dtr<bl4. UnexpodUdl;, VufrKltdll 
cane ap uid u Uftbadar oooJd not def«ad kh prlwaer, ha ardai^ tfao 
A'9*f to bt fortkwitli ptiE to dmth. romltud • iword cut on 

the ll<w Bad bl4 threo flogeil hiwkod off bat nOV«rthBl«* with 

lii* Uftf, foj bis bi^cr lon^bt hu way throngb and naacDed bln. The two 
tbod mado tbalntBy to Kai^ Mioiebpdr and afUr Varir. by tba interDwEnn 
llniaffar Eti4a hadobt^aod an IbUirfiew with iha Ecapfiror who wu 
nt tha time in tha flald at Ldhor afaicut Muhammad Hakim, they wiarfl 
piudDDod. Khin waa otdenid to join Majodn KhJln Qifishll aX Sajah 

Hiokkpiir aiyl with him to pqah lorwajd ajfainsL the rcheb. 
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bis own Lonsc and so taking him into the Kmperor'^s 
presence. Wiien asked what had iiidnced liint to rebel 
he attempted no excuse but exelatmed enthusiasticaHy, 
“ Praise be to God, that be has preservetl me once more 
to see your Majesty’s countenance." * Akbar ordered 
him into safe-keeping but some of the amirs, without 
waiting for authorization put him to death. A short 
time after the capture of BabAdiir, the bead of Ali 
Quii was brought in. He had receiveil an arrow-wound 
at a time when Akbar liad ordered elephants to be let 
loose upon the enemy and while en den von ring to draw 
out the weapon, a second arrow struck bis horse and he, 
like his brother, fell helpless to the ground. An 
elephant came near him ; he called to its driver, “ I am 
a great man ; if you take me alive to the Emperor, be 
will reward yon." The maftotti gave no heeil to his 
W'ords but urged his animal forwards and the famous 
general was misenihly trampled underfoot. A soldier 
who was hurrying past struck off hia head but a 
second snatched it from hie hold because Akbar hstS act 
a jirice on every head—a gold mu hr on each Mughul and 
a ruju on each Hindii.j' When the Emperorsaw the head 
of bis formidable antagonist, be dismounted and gave Gotl 
thanks for his victory. ^Ihus were the most dangerous 
enemies of the empire made powerless for ever. Ahul Fazl 
says that the heads of ^Ali Quli and Bahddur were stuffed 

* Filii^lltiili Ilrijfgfi IT, 22S. 

+ Ahul Ful iiftjH. ''pfitwiu iwquftint«d with th* 4 >DDnteaiui« of 'All 
■+Q 13 H bciay •ppoint«d to tmpcct tbo hiuafl whleh wtw brought la nnnibori 
"hj the Mlflierj, one to bE thAt of 'Alf Qnli EJbia f«r thfl 

tnomeo t It wm ihowo. ji Hindii itnoillDjf Kaong tbe eAptlvei who bod baelt 0 
f&iroqrt4 mrvant uf tbo dcMued, no iooD^r CMt hu fljHLnpon it tbMi n 
^daep sig^h iiutoqtlj ebeiLfwd from bw breai-t bid IqtoI u ntbiJr raablop 
■'w^nl, kA olMpwHt to hu bcHioin, Ibim confirtnFfpg thm o^nortien thnL tka 
wretch bid met with the end he bwl bo well deaerred." ChAlmms 1. 
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with sweet scented herbs and shewn as admonitory ex¬ 
amples in A^<^nih, Dihli and Aliiltin.* 
IL decisive engagement which 

was fought at Sakrawdl.f on Monday, 9th June J5U7, 
the Emperor moved to Bandras which, as having closed 
its gates against btm, he gave over to the plunder of 
his troops. Thence he proceeded to Jaunpilr whither 
he summoned ilu'nim Khin whom he iIlveste(^ with 
the ■governments and jdf/irs of the dead irzlx-iks. 
These included Jaunptir, Bandras, Ghixlpdr together 
w'ith the fort of Chuniir and the government of 
Zamdniya as far as the ferry of Chaiis^ and they were 
granted upon the condition of guarding the eastern 
frontier of the empire towards Bengal. In the same 
month, Akbar set out for A'grah where he artnved in 
July 15(17. Ouring these occurrences on the south 
bank of the Ganges, Iskaridar had been attacked in 
Audh and hard-pressed hy To<Iar Mall and other 
imperial genends. By feigning a desire to negociate, 
he nnide his escape and fled before his pursuers east¬ 
ward into the Pathdn country. As the Muglml com¬ 
manders could not follow him Iwyond the frontier with¬ 


out 8}>ecial penaission from the Emperor they reported 
the state of affairs and tn reply were told that as the 
rebel bofl left the imperial territories it was unnecessary 
to pursue him further. His dignities and jfifftrs were 
transferred to Muhammad Quli Kb An BirlAs. 


• Gh>lmen I. FirtalitiUi. 11.+ “T" tli»t«er* iwit 

into the PmiJJHj md t* Stximaildtu Alini*d. (EUioi T+ 321-3,) men- 

tinni craly tbnt thej woro tnlten to A^rmb. 

t Bnd&nnf alia tbo plus HnniKnrwil NiiiEnUdd'Eii Atunad nja^'lba 
■' hnitl* wm« foiiffht «t> ths Viltijra of (Jnftkirwtl, nwe nf dcpubileHciv 
"* Joii ud HO"' Itnown «* Uliilbiju" (Allihiibail.) 
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Akbiu* never demanded more victims than were 
imperative for the undiminished maintenance of his 
power. Thus when the murtler of his Atgah had been 
expiated by the deaths of Mdhum Ana^ah and her 
guilty son, he allowed no more bloodshed but for¬ 
gave Mu nim Khdn and the other conspirators. AVhen 
his thoughtless brother Muhammad Hakim rebelled, he 
recalled his generals os often as Muhammad withdrew 
across the Indus; during the Uzbak rebellion, he desisted 
from n^itary operations whenever the rebels manifest¬ 
ed an intention of again acknowledging his supremacy 
and now when the insurrection was quelled, he held 
his injured dignity sufficiently satisfied by the death of 
the ringleaders, for whom he may indeed have felt great 
personal regret. He was not so vindictive as to seek 
to deprive Iskandar of his refuge among the eastern 
Pathdnsand he forgave all adherents of the revolted 
Uzb^s so soon as they had testified repentance by sub¬ 
mission. The refractory however who strove to create 
further disturbance, he had publicly trampled underfoot 
by elephants in Jaunpiir, in spite of the opposition of his 
provost-marshul. He would assuredly have been 
willing to pardon even the Khdn-zam^n, if his supre- 
macy had not ban at stake. Had circumstances 
willed it that All Quli should not have been removed 
from court by his personal enemy, Pir Muhammad but, 
m p ce of Mu nim Kbdn have become r^ent and 
guardian, there is little doubt that the throne of Dihli 
would have received from him support as faithful and 
as unw avsring as that of his great predecessor, for if he, 
as prime minister, could have kept Akbar in subjection, 
18 impulse to fidelity would have been os strong as in 
lb eastern government was his impulse to rebel, in 


TUK REBKLLIUN OE JAt7NFU«- 


order to win by his sword the position and influence 
w'bich the caprice of fortune bad denied bim. Had be 
bopevcr been prime ministerj the world would probably 
have heard nothing farther of Akbar^ for bta circum¬ 
spect guardian would have advised him into obliv ion or^ 
if he had proved insnfliciently docile, would have 
supplanted him by some other member of the bouae 
of Timur. This reflection finally determined Ahbar 
to proceed unrelentingly against the old servants and 
comrades of his house i he resolved to put down every 
revolt without delay j general sedition had no terror 
for him ^ he pressed boldly forward at the bead of his 
army and stamped rebellion under foot. He had 
courage for the task and neither faltered nor fainted, 
because be felt himself capable and, as Jlontesquieu 
truly says. ‘Lecoun^ge cat le sentiment dea propres 
forcw’,—courage is the perception of one’s powers. 

* Brijjjfi 11,229. Ahmsd. Elliot V, 322, noto 3. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On the INTELLECTDAI, DEVELOrSiKNT OF Akbar 
AND KI8 FDBEFATBEFtS. 

When we say tLat Akbar, aa is every man, wtis the 
child of bis century, we mean that he, as little as 
onotherj. was able to avoid the inSuences of circum- 
stances- Nevertheless, he was among the few who as 
life goea on, rise above those Influedcea and to whom it 
is therefore given to impress their age with the etaoip 
of their personality. Many years have however yet to 
pass before our young ruler can touch such height of 
political power and intellectual ascendancy. Bom 
during the fiigbt of his dethroned and homeless fatlier 
among the sand-hills of Amarkot; separated from his 
parents when barely a year and a half old and thrown 
into the hands of unfriendly kinsmen, he, even in his 
tender Infancy, was the sport of the passions which 
rage<l around him. Exposed rej^eate<lly to the enemy 
fire in the tumult of war and in wild scenes of revolt, 
eight years of hia childhood were crowded with hard* 
ship and danger as great as can well chance in one life* 
For these reasons he was not spoiled, preferred and 
indulged as arc so many who are born id the purple; it 
was not possible to shelter him from every breeze, every 
contact with the outer world, like a fragile flower in a 
hot'house ; the originally delicate child therefore instead 
of prematurely fading and laDguishing, developed into » 
vigorous and active boy, brimniing with gaiety arid 
mettle, [f the hardships of a school of sufferiug and 
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deprivatlou teacli notlilng more, they give at least the 
compensation of tempering and reining the pupil who 
po^esses vitality and staying power. Pull and sagaci¬ 
ous &s are the records of the historians of j\,tbar s time 
in matters ofiwUcy and war, they are scanty and discon¬ 
nected in all that relates to his education. Ahul Fazl 
alone mentions that he received his Erst instruction in his 
fifth year and after the ceremony of his circumcision* 
Wlien UMoniing to ctitttoin tli& ^ of this prince lud reached four 
^ four moutlw ami four <iiy* (which happooed on the 7th Shawal 
af thia year) he van first (nought into 
Wi A.b. “the schcwl <rf hiimuTJ hnowledge and MAnllna 

^■A’jtiniuddrn was selected aa his tutor Tlic Erapefnr Hiimiyifii who 
" was skilled in utralogy had fixed the lucky uKwneiit for the comtuence- 
meiit of his tiducatiem. When howcTcr the hour wrivisl the prinrt hsd 
“ concealed hinwell in a froUt wid waa nowhere to be found—an eTeat 
“ interpreted by the wiae to portend that hie akill in ha man afihira 
ahCHild ba acquired by aupematuiwl laeana and tli«t the wiadoni of hia 
reign might be dotu-ly nnJenitcod te apring from hia Innate genius— 
" not from acquired babite of instntctwu or atudy. To be brief bow- 
«ev«r, M Akl»r lewnwi nothing from bis first preceptor^ Maulktifi 
" Bdvazfd waa after some time appointed to replace him for it was not 
» vet underfttoo-l that it was ordmned by PreThlence that bo ahaiild 
B no sublunary instruclionr t 

Later on wc are informed that Mu^nim Khia was 
appointed to prepare the prince for his sovereign office, 
by traiuing him in tbe deportment befitting hia posi¬ 
tion, in the iise of arms, in riding, in the management 
of the bow and lance, the sword and matchlock. Owing 
to the unfavourable circumstances of his youth, it was 
bardly possible for his education, properly so called, to be 
regularly carried on hut his intellectual training was by 
jio means neglected and was the object of the ^licitude 
of the then all-powerful Hcgent, his gnardian. 


- Milimuddln AbniJl^. R11iu( V, I2X 

t Chklmn 1, 
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Bnir^m did not rest content with instructing his ward 
in the art of government, of wielding kingly power and 
in all the exterior requisites of his high calling but aim^d 
at teaching other things ; for he hiinaelf, together with, 
military and political capacity w-as endowed with a 
keen appreciation of knowledge and culture* Born in 
Budakhslidn, he baii on the death of his father^ Saif’^A If 
Beg, betaken himself to Balkh,* a city long renowned 
as the seat of Persian scholarship and had there 
acquired general education and adopted the free modes 
of thought of the Sbi’alis ; (hero.too his poetic talent 
took form in numerous songs, f Like his dead master, 
Huiniyun, he loved to surrotind himself with culti- 
vated and scholarly men, in intercourse with whom he 
found such recreation and entertainment as w'as allowed 
by the brief leisure of his stirring and active life* 
During his regency, the Chagiuii court at Dlhli was 
the gathering place of all men of worth and intelligence 
from adjacent countries and afforded an asylum denied 
by their wild confusion and desolating unrest, for the 
fostering and development of science*J From these 
refugees, the cautious Regent selected Mir Abdul Latif 
of Kazwin as tutor for his youbg wartJ, an honoured 

* BibLiotb^iie OrlciUalo^ D'n«tbdjoL itlT. I, aiiS-7; Hie Bewk of Sir 
Kureo Folo ; OqL Uonir Vale. tamJ. 1&71, 1, iJ2, Ia Hrre do Maicti 

Polo, M. Or Pftutliier, Fnrln 1 S&&. lOS et r»^, 

f aioobmann, 3l£ et ; EHHiqb V, 21S, ^otO. 

t Tha rlM oF ttia SaU soiT'Oreigiitj in FerK{& chubaI bloodjr reTolatLaiu 
uiil wort; for Sli4b LunA'll wbota. polltionl cwKiJemtilou 

prompted to doclaro hlauelf ■> leoloag ShrAh, wu on tbu Boooant noB onlf 
impelled be e buc penKcation wibbin btM kEngdom bnt oIm bacamc 
ontAn^rlnil. La A woarTiionie iriir vitb SftUm I, Sul^mn of Tofkej'r Mettover 
be bod hnrJ with the tfibiJci, of TriuuexAOiA vboee leedor 

Sbubuit diipated KborAaAn with bim for !&&□/ ^enra ; hu roijra thereforo 
wufilled vith manifolddlstarbADoa. muuorea And bdtblsi. Au hinboriBAl nod 
i;)e*criptiT« uwonut of Peinia, *fAm« B. Frour* Edin. 13S4, fim 239 md 
jaS. Thr biiter^ of TermU, Sir J, Mnknlpi. Load. l&aS, Sto I, !124-2S. 
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scholar who had fled from his home to escape the im¬ 
prisonment which threateneil him because his father had 
fallen under the suspicion of his patron, Sh4h Tahmdsp 
of Persia, the son and successor of Shdh Ismd'il. At 
Humdyun’s invitation he had come to India and had 
been received with distinction and in the second year of 
Akbar’s reign, he was appointed tutor to the young 
sovereign.• His pupil could neither read nor write f 
but soon took pleasure in studying mystic ghazeU with 
his erudite master and in repeating from memory the 
the odes of ildflz. 

First impressions arc so usually the most permanent 
that even without the reiterated evidence of Abul Fazl, 
there would be little room for doubt that the Emperor 
owed much of his later enlightenment and toleration to 
the early teaching of the generous minded tutor whose 
chosen motto was “ Peace with all.” Abdul Latifs 
theological views were so moderate and so impartial 
that he passed in Persia for a Sunni and in Uindii- 
stin for a Shi’ah.”t Probably truth lay in neither 
estimate of his opinions for his spirit was proud and 
unfettered ; it rose boMly and independently above all 

* Blooboumn, 447 } EUiot V, 369. 

f ApiMireotly the great raler eerer eoqQired theee eooompluhioente ; 
at aU ereoU hie eoo, Jahingfr, calle him plainly an ’aei<, i. #. as illiterate 
pereon who oaa neither read nor write, altboogh he at the aane timo 
bringe it prominently forward that hie father, from conetanUy oonreraing 
with learned and elerer pereona, had acquired general enltnre and a feeling 
for the elegaodee of poetry and prose eoah that in this particolar few 
approached him. (Elliot VI, 390.) It by no means follows from the 
paaeage of Bad&oni quoted below, that Akbar had knowledge either of 
reailing or writing. ^ His Majesty ass em bled some learned Hindds and gare 
«* them direoiioaa to write an explanation of the MahibhArat anOfor scriBral, 
“ nighta, bo himself devoted his attention to sxplain the meaning to Naqib 

Kh&n, so that the Khin might sketch ont the gist of it in Persian." 
(Elliot V,*5S7 and VI. 390.) 

{ Blochmano, 448, Note 3. 
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sects and conToiTned only to tUe inspirations of consci¬ 
ence and the judgment of a reason nnclouded hy 
passion* Hia sublime precepts fell on fruitful soil, for 
not only bad nature endowed Akbar with the best apti* 
tudes hut all bis surroundings combined to spur him 
along the path of knowledge. He ruled a motley 
variety of peoples, each possessing its own mode of 
thought, its own creed, language and literature ; he was 
admonished that if be wished really to govern this 
multifarious concourse, he must make himself acquainted 
with its idioayncraHies** Moreover besides Ibis teaching, 
he bad before bim the brilliant precedent and glorious 
example of his ancestors* 

To most persons the members of the house of Timur 
are knoivn only as mighty wanriOra and rulers, yet they 
have deserved fame no less in departments which are 
inextricably bound up with the welfare and prosperity 
of mankind. Few other kingly houses have produced 
60 many men eminent by tbeir personal character and 
by their w^orth as promoters of scieoee. Its founder 

736-807 H. Amir Timur, known in the West ns 
1386—1406 A.D. tjig terrible Tamerlane, bequeathed 
to his successors another legacy than that of martial 
glory and sangainary deeds and Gibbon has asHuraed 
the duty of defending the misjudged character of 
the conqueror of the world.f According to bis 

lights, Timur did much to promote the intellectual 
culture of the broad lands he swayed. Samorqojid 


^ AudbIb fndi ADtiijnSti^ 1620 . I. 

t n«i1iialB and Pail of tlie A^man Empirt, Oibboo. Lond. IS^L VlM* 
rbap IfXI. AIpo tbs exmllallt rtroiurlla of Cletnontfl Marfcliam, iu bU 
tinDBlatioD of tbo najratlni of tbe Embaaaj of Raj Oonxa]«x da Clarffa Ca 
tba epDTtof Tillior,Ht Samareabd, 1403-0 A.l>, Load., prijiLed for tb« Ilkk.ll3jE 
SuciHj, 166^. 61 H t^q. 
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ami Bokhilra arc especially iodebtecl to him for fclioir 
later importance ns s&ats of Muluiramadan learning^. 
To magnity the glory of his court he sought to attract 
whatever of art and science the East then possessed* 
To the stately mosques of his erection, he added richly- 
endowed academies and lor the encourJigment of learn¬ 
ings he established many libraries and pious founda¬ 
tions which exist to the present day. His highest 
delight was to converse with men of intellectual 
distinction. That he knew how to value poets and 
scholars is proved by his dealings with HidiJt and I bn 
IChaldun. In the course of one of his eninpaigns^ he 
approached Shirai! and even amidst war and j>olitics, 
mode a point of summoning the former to his presence. 
Notwithstanding the frank outspokenness of fMtiz, 
Timur dismissed liim with marks of esteem ami fcostly 
gift.H.* The renownetl historian^ Ibn Khaldun met with 
similar treatment during Timur's siege of Damascus. 
He bad attached himself to an embassy sent from the 
city to intercede vnth Timur and wjis received witli 
unusual rea[K!ct. fn a long conversation, he suq>naetl 
the prince by ]ns fimiUarity witli Mugbul history* At 
his intercession,f Timur sliowcd mercy to several 
prisoners of dislinction ; he also assured tio Ihn Khaldun 
liimself a safe coiuluet to Egypt and finally sought to 


On ocevioa Timur to * mna bjr HiUk, In wbloh the 

poet hiul h« 4 l the icmonty to that ho wdiilil gire SaEiunio&il anil 
for Itn molo an this fih«ek of hli mhitrouL Timor rciaimlnd him. that ho 
himw'^lf hut] cAUtod atruuua of blnal to for the f[TCAti!r of tbeso 

two cit«M. The iiiiaha*h<Nl poet if jolnod i Ujr these f lorioiu dwxla of joon, 
] hoYo giUAeU onlj? be^ffurj/" Bio^t&phlcal Naticci of Fenfnn PoGte, 
Sir Oozo OcuoicFi Load. l SlO* 30, 

t Hiitolre dee B^rh^iu ^ Ibn^KhaldoEm, tndoite do FArabe p*? M. C. 
BATOfl do Slrnno, Al^cr* 1852, 0*, I, Ed rt 

B,, E. A* ^ 
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jjcrsuado him to enter his sen'icc. In tliis he will liuve 
been promptcnl not only hy a ilesire to tester tlie 
i^wth of Arahinn science but also because he coveiod 
in the “ MontefWjuieu of the East a historian worthy 
his decils and his ambition.f 

Timur was far indeed from being a religious enthusi¬ 
ast ; for this his nature was too cold and- too calculating. 
When, as in his holy war J against IfindiisUin he 
made the spreail of Islj^m a pretext for war, it was a 
mere pretext; the faith of his many subjects was in 
truth iiulilferent to him so long as they recognized in 
himself their one absolute sovereign. § In the 13th 
century when the then known world Wi\s filled with 
aftVight by the stream of countless Mughul and TAtiir 
hordes from the Highlands of Asia ; wlieu these savage 
sons df the steppes rendered nniny a land Ixirren and a 
place of burning, the motive for their gigantic move¬ 
ment was murder and rapine and not the spreail of any 
religion soever. Moreover it has never been ascertained 
to what creed the hordes of Chingiz Kluln gave their 

o o 


* Uebor die L&adervorwaltuDg: untcr den Cbalifate. Ilammor. Berlio 
18a!>-&C. Abo hb Geaohichte WoMar*, Vienna 1856. I, 3. 

f Ttmnr'a anxiety to auaro for himaolf bfltini^ pcatbomona fame b 
■bown by tbe eircoxnvtanee of hb eaiuinir the daily iocUIcots of bb life 
to be noted down by aoholan at bb coart and by hb carofnl rorbion of 
their work froin time to time. Elliot III. 390. 

I Elliot HI, 400 rf .* Hi«toire g^urale dee HnoN. De Onig'oe* * . 4*. 
Paris. I75S. Vo). IV. Book XX, 57 rf ttf, 

§ Tfmnra attitode towards reIi](ioa b best shown by tbe followinf extract 
from hb memaim. ** I gave free admisnion into my dominions to Islam, 
*^and I nphdd religion. By this I strengthoned my goremmunC, for experience 
“ shows thaVeborob and state bang together and that crery gorernment 
which b oot snpported by religion, quickly loses all power and its mandates 

** command no respect while every man. with or witboot right, claims to 
“intormeddb in it.” MalfOx&t {•Timnri or Antobiographioal Memoirs of thu 
Mogka) Emperor Timur, tes. by Major Ch. Stewart. 1830. No. 10, p. 6. 
Institutes of Tfmttr. Joseph White. Oxford. 1783. 4’. 50. 51 and 175 rt wy. 
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atlhereoce riiid it rGinriins y,n ujjoii qiipstioii ivlietliep 
tliiij were Shaijianists nr simply Jetisb u"orship|>era. 
Su.inucli ccrtam that ftt'tei' tlie siiMivi-sitin of the 
an K tJoniinionfi of Chingiz. KliAOj (1227) 

precisely tliosc very barljariansi who 
had been a terror to mankind but who had now slaked 
their hist of bloody adaptod tbeiiiselves to the genius and 
customs of thdr more civilized neighbours and subjects 
and tins in a compratLvcIy short period and altJiough 
tliey aero theiiiselves the dominntit race.* Kiibilai 
IChiin who died 129-lj conquemi China 
and became a thon>ugli Clnnese and 
Buddhist while on the other liand^ the JlchaDfif and 

• Efloai pur rhliitoira (]«> riiiljuniamc. n. OftiJan dn nDiriieti.]iLu<, i<ni 

Vi-ctor CbDurin. Loj^cd^ Ptiru, IBTtl, S', 13^0 ri Dlq lanuLlaclif!' Hicfar- 

tbie onil E1!rclii&. 0. F. itljiipci]. Dctlin, ISfit S", Sli ri 

t Amongitthc^IlQhuio^OhAzAa w[wl;hiim»tdudjifulili«dp3^£—ISOIA.D.) 

ii'lioaa reign fell In tbQ aojii of Uiii leclion of Fonien hlatorj. Ife 

& limronghTj well-liutraotcd mnn who bn^«i hi" ttiotlmr-taTipcn!^ the 
Mngliulr not onlr tiD[]entw>i| Ffnianj Arnhic, Tilxavi, ChlneM #uil ovtm 
Latin bat w‘M conremaot with mnthematEcK and natural acienoe. lie 
completed thn olMcrvutory at Mara^ha whlcl] a gr&oilacKti of Timor. Ulogli 
Dog, the first ifaghnJ ruler of Fcniin hivl ramnilod in IJaU. TTtr vbritvl it 
in 130i> and on thi« Oofn^ion dinplaj'i;^ hiij perfipiQuity by ootTuig seroral 
prvbletna which had bnOtiil the tcidduh t Hetronomer^. 

Artaud icieuce DunrlahuJ under hUi protoctiDa. Hifl rnalinatton ton 
tboruLigh sifting of the hiatoi^ of tho Stoghulf niTDnlDil n powerful 
•Umuluto eomtcmponir}' htntorina^ In hin court lived the mniteni of 
Driental bhtorjr^ AVn^nif and ELuhlduddin, the latter being 'Mlebmtcd on 
Gb&o&n’s Grand Viuer licrt aHginabi.>d their Works, grand plau and. In 
cxectitieu Mhd which hare taecome model and pattcim>i for the Ewt. Wiksaif^ 
oopiijiw end eolourol dworipticnia hare piecttred for him the sahrhinat nf tho 
FerHtaD Bqwuct while JtiuihldDddin'R name ifl ctabliumnctl fur all time. That 
hie ooatcmpnrarief. knew hii high wqrth ia proroi] by the faot than in hi* 
lifetime, a tnagalficeiit «py of hi* worka wm placed in the uckly-fobuded 
moM|ae of SuI^Auia. Thin copy wm in Id toU. (each weighing 200 Ibo.) 
which coutaiued in all 2000 leave* and were of the value of Kime 0DO,QQ|> 
ducat*. 

In other departnunt!! Obidin'i high gift* ami keen perccptlona are 
clearly nceegniznble, Hh acceMieu to MohainmDdaui*ia, in ias&. flhow^ 
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Chagiitals, as also the Uzhaks, accepted from their neigh¬ 
bours the doctrines of Isldm. 

Although in these transformations the mass of the 
conquerors remained prone to an unsettled life, it was 
inevitable that they also should ameliorate their 
manners, gradually adopt the customs of their sub¬ 
jects and amalgamate with tliem, so that the term 
Mughul eventually ceased to include the notion of 
race. By mingling with the Tiirkis they acejuired a 
chh’alrous spirit and as their barlxirous cimning modeni- 
ted, somewhat more of integrity ; on the other hand, the 
inborn religious fervour of the Tiirkis liecame weakenetl 
by intercourse wnth the Mughuls who were relatively 
indifferent in matters of faith. It could hardly be 
expected from the destroyers of the Khalifat tliat when 
converted to the creed they had so deeply injured they 
should immediately become impassioneil in Its cause ; 

true political iriadotn, for it eiuarcd to him the aincerc affection of hit 
Penian aabjocta To improre the condition of hit cenntry, ho entered into 
oommeroial relations with foreign atatea and erected gigantic bnildinga 
which prorided a lirolihood to many of hia anbjecla and conferred laa t i n g 
glory on hinuelf. Of theae bnildinga the boat known ia hia own gigantic 
monomeut in the Schenb OhaiAn aubnrb of Tabriz wbiob, beiidea the 
actual mauaolenm, containa a aeries of buildings for bonorolent objects, for 
popular merry makings, etcOhiain believed that it was hia vocation to 
promote the general welfare of his anbjecta. Unimportant as it may appeer, 
it waa neveriheleaa a definite step token towards polished culture when 
he, in 12!>7, introdnoed the Turk! turban in place of the leathern cap of the 
Moghola. With indefatigable seal he effected a complete re-modelling of 
hia State ; penetrating the minntcat details of the adminiatration ; nothing 
ooald escape hia sharp scrutiny. Ho made regulations for faloooera and 
grooms ; iaaued special orders about the seals and papers of state ; with great 
skill reform^ the army, the adnuDUtration of jnsttoe, posting arrangemenU, 
coinage, weights and measures, trade and agriculture. From hia time dates 
UthBaUbTol. so-callod OhAxfinl era which opened, March I4th 

1303. Oeechiohto der Ilchine, in Penien. Hammer. 
PorgatoU. Darmstadt. 1S43, II, 37-39, 68, 9S, 147, 149, IfiO-I, 

153, 157, 154-5. WaBa&fa Geaohichte. Hammer-Porgstall. Vienna. 1856. 
I, U, 95-6, 
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they therefore did not reject alliance with Christian 
princes and popes against the Sultan of Egypt and 
oriier scattered Abas$id rulers who had survived the 
fall of the Khalifat.* 

For the successors of Timur the one supreme question 
was the preservation of his empire but, as dissension 
was not wanting amongst them, his wide dominions fell 
asunder almost as rapidly as they had accreted and 
his rule endured only in the lands along the Oxus, in 
Samarqand, Bokhdra, Khwdrazm, Khordsiin and Hardt. 
In Timur’s life-time, his fourth son, Mirzd Shdhrukh 
sfiOH (died 1447) was apjxdnted governor 

of Khordsdn. Together with natural 
militaiy aptitude and eminent courage, he early gave 
proof of possessing the choicest virtues —humanity 
and a sense of honour. On his fatlier’s death and the 
dethronement of his nephew Khalil, the son of his elder 
brother Jaldluddin Miran, there devolved U{)on him, in 
addition to his own government of Khordsdn, the whole 
of Transoxania and Khwdrazm so that he ruled a 
territor}’ almost etjual in extent to that of his (ather.f 


• OcKhlchto der IiUmitiaohen Volkcr. WeiL Slottgart, 18««. p. S87 ; 
Mdmoirei for lea rtUliotu politiqoM deg prinoM Chrdti«nj free 1 m emp6rearf 
MongolM. Abel Peru, 1822. The Mugholf did not fcraple to 

*^l^^c** with rnlin^•hoofcs of Earope. Nogn, the famoni lewder of 
the Astrakhan hordes, known especiallj for his rebellion against Mengo 
Timor, the third Khin of Kiptah&k, mancied Maria, a natoral daogfater of 
Michael Paliologus. Tuktan also was a Christian, the wife of the Ilchin 
Arghon of Persia, the father of the great Ohisin. The Emperor Andronikos, 
to sare himself from Tdrkomin raids, gave his sister Maria in marriage to the 
llohio Chodabende, oommonijr known as •* Oldschaito ” the Fortonate. 
Gibbon 1. a VIII, chap, LXIV, 97. Oeschichte dcr Goldnen Horde, in 
Kiptshik; Hammcr-PorgstalL P«th. Oeschichte der Ikhine. Hammer- 
Purgstall. 11,216. 

t Memoirs of Bibar, tra. bj Leyden and Ertkine, 63; Hisioire g^n^le 
dcs Hons. De Goignes lY, 81-2. 
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Ho chcrishetl other jiims than the [lossession of power 
and the mcrea^^c of personal and bent all his facid- 
ties to promote the welfare^ the edueadon and t^ie 
happiness of his subjects. As tnasterly as a statesman 
as he was fortunate as a general, he understood bow to^ 
n^c at pssice ivith his neighbours and ^nt forth embas- 
sjcs to the most varied reidms for the ptir|KJse of 
[iromoting commercial relations and pacific intercotirsc. 
riirough India* t/hina^* fatary and even some western 
countries went bis emissaries of peace, gathering 
knowletlge for him, inviting scholars to his court and by 
^ell-doing only, spreading the fame of the i>eace-Iovdng 
Shiihnikh, It is true that in his seventeenth year, with 
bis own hand f hut in his ^ther^s name, he struck off 
in battle the licad of tbc formidable rebel Manijiir j 
latei however he {Irciv bis sw'ord at the dictates of 
necessity only.J ^Vhen he was con fencing iqwn his 
son, tllugb Beg the administration of Tilrkistiin, he 
said to him ; *Mvnow, my son, that the Almighty 
^ has not given us power for our personal profit; 
we must show our gratitude to him by sympathy 
IVitli.al 1 who are Unhappy, for God said to David i 
(.1 David ! verily we have made tlieo a viceregent 
njjon earth. Judge therefore between men with truth 
' and follow not thy passions lest they cause thee to 
I**err from the way of God.' See that the judges 
act up to the law and maintain them in their office 
and dignities; protect especially the peasantry; 
defend Diem agdiist the oppressions and the greed 


“ Chr(mologic»l rctraqKBl ot ttii; principil ovfinlfl -jl 

rrico, 1^,3. jjj 

t l>(;liu%Dc« S3 . Price III* 1 is. 
t Price ni, IM. 
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“ of the great who lay upon theta taxes and all the 
“ burdens of the State.*^* 

X'lugh (1447 to 1449) sUoiml blmBclf not 

unworthy of tlie noble example and 
fl5B.W3 n. ^ counsels of his father. He was 

a brave soldier though an unlucky general.t His 
chief effort was directed to the welfare of his subjects. 
He deserves honour for his encouragement of science ; 
he built the observatory at Samarkand X compiled 
the celebrated astronoinicni tables by which orientals 
compute time.§ 

mbar (1483—1530) was as pre'eminent for capacity 
and knowledge as he was famous for 
H. valour. He was a man of high cul¬ 
ture who from his earliest youth bad occupied himself 
with poetry and science. Hit? often-ejuoted autobio¬ 
graphy is a master-piece which ranks in every rcsj’fect 
with similar works in other laugiiage«^j even of hiirojiO.|l 
I.I 1 C jMirusnl of only a fciv [iages is needed to reveal the 
knightl 3 ^ spirit and generous feeling of this Bayard of 
the Bast, Saladin livce in every Euro|K*an moutlu 
were Ihibar ns vvcU knoxvu none would hesitate to 
accord the two heroes equal rank. Mir/il Haidar 
lloghlat, Habar’s brave cousin and comrade of many 

• UIogTBpliio TJiiJvof>ett(i AncEtniuj. Pnrii<. \Ilj Cin ft 

D^lTcrbclobi UibHothCiiTW OriantfilC', UI, 231 tt w/. 

f Do Guifooa &4 ^ Price IH, STO. 

% Tho 01»crT«iorjr wv tfereo rtorid* high, at 01* foot of tha Eolfk 
raountam hiul famlihoJ iifitli complete wtronmnicil luPtramcut*. 
Motaoirn of BAbcr, rA j ilfmoiiwi do Mhct, trndalhi Mir lo t*iUs djitgotui par 
A. PuTotilo Courtclllo. Pftriii l&n. I. lOO-l. # 

§ Tho nHiiiw tbo mural q^nnd-rant hn ii«cd wfw of the height d th'f 

SaielSophia inOKino'fli tlSft.Tri.J 

II A iWn ^ oplBtohirjr *tjrk, t* b(s wo Unnwijfun. 

jriTcn noteworthy ond MahouUff proof of hin floo fedinff fpr x^Uwi 
ripToa-ioia m tho smfcUwt doUil-= MomoiTB of Bibcr, EmhiDC, Sai 
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years who kncTV him well and who stood at his side and 
his soHj Humi'iydn s side with unchangeable fideJityj 
thus describes him in his excellent historj-, the 
"Tdrikhi Kashidi 

Ho a piiiicii lujoniod liith various v^^txjUouolcii aj|J dialiu- 
giiiMbod for hie JuEmirubles qualitiottr Of nil ilif^ qujilitioa Lia ^iwro" 
aity and humfinitv toots the lead, lu Ti'irkf tniotry, nftcr Mfr ’Ali 3Wr^ 
"nuuc eqaiitoii lum. Ho hits couipogtiod a Tiirkf t/ivdA (cotlectitm of 
* odea) of oKtremo ologniito and! vigoii r^ Ho wroto a usofiil trtsat ise on 
I-rns' and Hoiigfon which lias met with ge’tieni] apprubatioD. He abo 
coiupoeal a tract on Tdrkf ppfwixiy^ HUjHirioT iu merit to any wriltou 
boforv on tlm qubjccL The Itosiileh-i WnJfdieh of Hazret I&Iiaii. Ite 
" Tersiitod His coimuontiLries wlkicb lie coi»|M)«id in Turkf^ are rcuiark* 
“able for theLr easy and iiunifeetod iKMODerand f^reat purity uf style. 
« Ho UTiH also Hkilled b inaaic and oUior arta. Xonc of liia faraity before 
^ him ojcceedetl him iu taJelits and AccoinplisliiuenP^; ami, in wouderfbei- 
“ idoitsandadvijuUireanojieofLwdestoiidMito in soon likely to equal buL*" 

To Htimdyiln (1530—155S) descended Lis father’s 
537 —W 3 , if, marked predilection for 1mming and 

culture* He continued the traditions 
of bis house and loved eveq in the midst of all his 
troubles to be surrounded by poetSj scholars and 
authors. It is the opinion of NiEtiniuddin Ahmad that 
he was unequalled as an astronomer and matherna^ 
ticiau ; he possessed also wide geographical infonna- 
tion.f He formed an extensive library and even as a 
fugitive carried with him his librarian and at least a 
few^ of his favourite books* When he returned to 
India and had regained the throne of Dihli, he caused 
a library to be arranged in one of tiie marble palaces 
of Sjher Shtih where ho consecrated his leisure to the 
pursuit of science until overtaken in this favourite 
retreat by death* 


ni«Loty Indii. Erskinc. bond. J831.1 521, 
t Elliot V, 2*0 j pjfi« III, S*8j Enkino ll, 530 ; htiggs 11, 178. 
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Following the example of the great Timur, every 
Hucccasivc member of his house devoted himself more 
otless to literature. Timur had compiled his Insti¬ 
tutes and had supervised the chronicle of his warlike 
deeds and of the measures of his administration. 
Babar, as has been mentioned, wrote {)oems in several 
languages and also his own memoirs. Humayun was 
not unskilled in the art of verse* and must have main¬ 
tained .an active correspondence with men of learning 
but his life was too changeful and his inclinations 
leaned too much towards comfort for him to write down 
his own memoirs and he therefore committed the task 
to Jauhar, bis ewer-bearcr.f AVith examples such as 
these lieforc his eyes, it is not strange that Akbar from 
his youth should have been impelled towards know¬ 
ledge and should regard as an inheritetl trust not only 
the promotion of science but also its pursuit. 

To conclude the subject of his religious develop¬ 
ment : his father is declared by authentic witnesses to 
have been a strict Sunni, his mother on the other 
hand who was the daughter of a scholar of noble 
Persian extraction, may safely be assumed to have been 
a Shi’ah; his tutors included professors of both doc¬ 
trines and .about his |)crson there were men who held 
themselves detached from either. The prince appear¬ 
ed to have been reared like his father and his forefathers 
according to the H.anati rites of tlie Sunnis but this 
did not prevent him from following from an early 
age, the fashion of pilgrimage to the shrines ijnd tombs 
of Muhammadan saints which was prevalent among the 

* Abol Fail mentiona Uiat a complete Diw4n bjr namijdn was pro* 
sorrod in Akbar's Library. Enkioo 631. 

t £r»luno 280 . 
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Shi’alis.* Among shrines these he held in special reverence 
those of Pir Salim Muhammad Chishti on the hill of 
Sikri, near Agrah and of Khwdjah Mni’nuddin Chishti 
at Ajmir.f He made pilgrimages regularly each year 
and also before or after any unusually important and 
solemn action. This practice proves what is stated in the 
records of Christian missionaries in contradistinction to 
the later assertions of Badaoni, that Akbar was never 
indifferent in matters of religion. J As he attained consci¬ 
ous independence of thought, it was inevitable that his 
tolerant and liberal disposition should be re|)elled in an 
increasing dq^ree from the rigid forms of the Sunni creed. 
Out^vard circumstances strengthened his mental bias, for 
as in Europe so also in the East and particularly in India, 
the 16 th century was an age of universal intellectual 
ferment. Blast and West, in all quarters and under the 
most diversified forms, there was a stir of intellectual 
life. It was a {>criod in which mankind rose to rcncwc<l 
mental effort from the cnishing repression of the savage 
and brutal Middle Ages and in which the universal 
spiritual awakening took action in a pressing forward 
from serfdom towards freedom and in the thirst for 
something of whatsoever kind, higher and better. 

Surrounded as he was bj* various and partly con¬ 
flicting elements, Akbar, least of all men, was able to 
withstand impulses which coincided with his own in¬ 
nate, unresting impulse towards knowledge and action. 
He was an absolute ruler and his existence as emperor 
could be conditioned by his own will only. Humanity 


* nislorical and deaeripliYO account of Pertia. Frazer 321 
t Elliot Y, 273 and 323. 

t See the excellent work of Max 3laUbiuicr . Gcwhickto dcr kathoUMhon 
miaskmcn in Oitindica. Freiburg In Brougau. 1852. 8to. 133 r( wf. 
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however, no less than political wisdom, urged him to 
prove the greatness of his power by wise moderation 
rather than its arbitrary exercise. When his Mughul 
ancestors had relentlessly crushed out opposition, they 
were driven by circumstances to accommodate them¬ 
selves in creed, manners an<l custom to tlie peoples they 
had vanquished. Even if Akbar were not yet clearly 
conscious of this (act, it must have prompted him to 
direct his efforts not to the extermination of his enemies 
but to their alhliatioii to himself and his house by acts 
of conciliatory toleration. 

There could have been no question of the annihilation 
of Hindus by Muhammadans even in subject lands, for 
the conquerors were and remained in the minority. 
M. )rcovcr Akbur’s predecessors had seen the necessity 
of resi>ccting the faith and the customs of the races 
they conquered. It is true tliat he himself stamp<xl out 
resistance wherever it met him ; Mirt’ha was stormed 
through streams of blood and even lianAras, the sacnxl 
city of Hinduism, felt his wrath because it had closed 
its gates against him during the rebellion of Jaunpur. 
Just as little however as he cherished wrath against 
the brave Rdjputs when Mirt’ha had fallen, so little did 
he against the refractory Bandras when it had been 
chastised ; he made no delay in renewing intercourse 
with its brahmans and sliow^ that though he could act 
as an autocrat, he could feel as a mac. 

In order to form a true judgment of Akbar, it is need¬ 
ful to |>osse.Hs the capability of losing oneself' in that 
genius of the East which only the fewest arc capable of 
rightly comprehending. The Oriental docs not desire 
to <lircct and guide by his understanding; he rather 
allows himself to Ijc determined by the impulses of 


14U 
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feeling and, witii implicit caltotiesa^ surrendefe binieelf 
to the will of fate, without afflicting himaelf to iri' 
terpret it* In this abnegation he finds &trength*to 
endure the most sudden changes of fortune without 
being swayed between the fastidious sentimentality and 
crabbed eyniciatn of the Europiean's restless strife after 
ideal aims* It is exceptional for the Oriental to sink 
into that gloomy stujw of fatalism with which he is so 
abundantly reproached hy Europeans. 

An essential difference exists betw^een the inner life 
of a Muhaunnadan and that of a Hindu, for the fin?! 
yields more to passion while the last leads a j>assion- 
less life of feeling. Both however are human ; both 
strbe, esicli in his mode, after unattainable objects 
w-hich arc fundamentally the same* but arc pursued by 
dirtcreut ways and metliods. The antagonism wbidi 
for a half chiliad had existed in all other respects in 
the Hindu and Muhammadan outer and inner life w'as 
too^ strong for it to have lieen an easy task to reconcile 
their conflicting elements. For 500 years, the Muhauv 
madaus had flooded, plundered and conquered India : 
now in the 16th century, the Moslim lords of the laud 
lived in proximity to the native population but without 
coalescence. The Hindu was unchanged as he had 
been for 1000 years, loving everything native, hating 
everything foreign* The Muhammadan although not 
identical with bis co-religionist of the time of the 
1 rophet and the first Klialff* had retained enough of 
the foreigner and of diversity to forbid him to feel at 
home on the soil of India. Botli it is true, had Uved 
and laboured near and with one anotlier, both had 
often met in battle but to live in community ’ivas a 
task beyond their fjowers. 



I 

the lUTfiLLECTUAL DEVELOFMB^T OF AKBAR. 1+1 

The more impartial Akbar’a views became, the more 
theii-e antagonisms must liave troubled him. It became 
liM5 highest object to tlo justice to both the opposed 
creeds and to convert India into a garden in which the 
many-pilhired banyan—that symbol of Hindu Sdnkhya 
doctrine, of vitality ever fresh and rejuvenescent—might 
flourish in harmonious peace, side by side with the 
slender andraspiring cypress which the Moslim lovea ; 
whicli is to him not only the sombre tree of mourn* 
ing, but also tlie image of beas’enward*aoaring hope ; 
and which lias journeyed with him from the southern 
slopes of tlie Bohir Dagh to the sources of the Nile 
and fromthc Iranian Highlands to the Pillars of Hercules 
and the Cliina shore of the Pacific,* 


* ErdknitJc. Ritter. 1S3«, 2Ekil Ed- Borlln. VI, ^64—VIII^ 21g.T and 
tX, u07, Rdlturtfl&iieeii ^^d Ilndqthierp Viator Uelni, 3n] EJ. Berlin., 
ISrr. 2J4-25I, 




SECTION III.—Akbar enlarges* his empire 
and consolidates his power. 


CHArTKk I. 

Akbah ano the Ciu'tor. 

Akuar hud now reigned twelve years ; the first half 
of this period bad been passeil under the guardianship 
of Bair Am Kb An, the second under female ascendancy, 
amid partisan quarrels and ojicn rebelHong, These were 
the years of the Emjieror s ap[)renticeship; the bullet 
which struck down the audacious Adham KliAn mmle 
him a man and now when the heads of 'AH Quli and 
BahAdur lay at his feet, it was beyond question that, 
not in name only but in fact, he was Padshah of India. 
He had shown that he had maturetl into an absolute 
sovereign and that thenceforth his will was tu be Jaw in 
Hindustan. Completely to effect this, two things were 
however pre-eminently necessarj’'—-the confirmation of 
peace and order within his recently pacified empii^e 
and such an c.\tension of frontier as should assure its 
future, f 

^ Bitter experience liad taught him that no reliance 
could l)e placed upon the Moslim nobility nor yet upon 
his own kinsmen; he was ilriven to li>ofc elsewhere 
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Jbr stable and trustworthy 8upj)ort against faithless 
relatives and co religionists and this only the Hindus, 
native to the countr}% could guarantee^ It is true that 
from time to time, earlier Muhammadan conquerors had 
made common cause with the Hindus but it was only 
temporarily, in extreme danger and without any genuine 
rapprochement that they thus sacrificed their selfish 
complacency and religious ardour./X’alculation how¬ 
ever, was not Akbar's only motive for attaching himself I 

to the Hindfis but his recognition in them of virtues 
which found echo in his own heart—a happy unison | 

for it is rarely indeeil that political necessity concurs 
with {personal inclination/ 

There had already been points of contact between I 

Hindus and Mughuls. When BAbar was planning the | 

conquest of Hindustan, he several times entered into 
negociations—having for their object the dethronement 
of Ibrahim Lodi*—with Band Sanka, then the most 
powerful and resjiected of Kiijput chiefs. Like Bdbar, 
Humayiin was not averse from friendliness with Hindus i 

when this suite<l his purpose; in his needs, he had i 

sought protection against Sher Shdh from Mdldeo, I 

Knjah of Jmlhpiir but without success and the aid , 

he craved was iirst afforded by the Rdna of Amar- 
kdt. Another instance of alliance occurred during 
Bahddur Shah s first siege of Chitor, when its Rdna — 
sent an embassy to supplicate Humayiin’s helpf. * The 
native annals of Mewdr add the further information that 


* Babur and Haniijtin, Enkiar I, : Tdzaki B&barf. Elliot lY, SCI 
Tod I, sens. 

t Firiabtah, Briggs 11. 74. Bnkioc II, 14. Niaimnddin Ahmad (ElUot V, 
190 ft try.) and Abul Fazl (Chalmcn I. 39—45) know onlj of one siofo and 
nothing of this petition for help. 
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Kuraavatij the noble mother of U'dfii Sioffb, turnetl in 
her extremity to entreat assistance from the Emperor, 
thus electing him her Ini ml i/wiiV' {bracelet-botDid 

In'Other ); J Humiyiln answered that he understood her 
token and "'pledgetl himself to her service even if the 
“ demand were the castle of Ivimtanblior " (which he had 
just acquired at great loss). He at once quitted Bengal 
where he was engaged against the revolted Pathans but 
he came too late ■ liahidur Sbih bad stormed Chitor— 
its men h[id fallen fighting, its women, headed by 
Kiimavftti, Imd perished on the funeral pyre. 

Difficult, almost imjxissihle as it is, in face of the 
studied siknee of Mnlianimadan historians on this 
point, to extract the kernel of truth from the hush of 
legend, yet this tradition, woven of fiict and poetij, is 
not without its value as affording proof that more 
intimate relations hatl once existed between native 
princes and the Dihli court than later chroniclere were 
willing to admit* Akbar was born under the sheltering 
roof of a Hindi! and shortly after his accession, 
relations developed between him and the Rajpiits which 
have been of wide significance in the history of 
Hindfistdn ; for it was precisely from this race that ho 
not only drew friends but some of his most influential 
counsellors and distinguished generals. 

Intercourse with cultivatetl men was ii necessity 
of .-Ikbor^s existence and his fine organization was 

t A Eijpat&l iiOQda bur bracelot In. Ume of or ^ 

jwmo mnn ot inftuvncQ utd bji^ bo doipg; coaTen ob him tbu ht 14 
a broUiDr^ dacia And to takfl tt|i and to he; cniuo. Uib 

tolcca be brfiJeA ot sillceu threula or be n bast! of jewdled ^Id from Lbc 
but or tbc rfiluGo, Eta aujii.ii)on9 ii iicajHiiBiliTC ta oTuiy chivAlroiu mAU, Tod 
t S12*3. Wlleou^i CUoMAty. Lend., 185&^ 4*, p. 436. So pArlr a« in the 
Ancient IiAniozi tho hnujcUt WAit a tokun. See 1.4 Uvn dts Roip da 

FirJoiiii, pnblir puT Jalee ^TohL Psvri*, 1842,1*. II, 86 A 171. 
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highly receptive of the beauties of music and poetry. 
Shortly after his accession, there came to his court the 
mhistrel Mahesh Das^ a poor brdhm^n of KAlpi who was 
already noted for his bon-mots and his verse?. He met 
with a most gracious reception and before long won 
such favour that he became a oooSdetitial associate of 
the Emperor and received the honourable sobriquet 
^ Kab —prince of poets. Later on, the fief of 

Tfagnrkt5t was assigned to him, together with the title 
of KAjah Bfr Bdr (Birbal) or brave and mighty RAjah. 
Death only had power to interrupt this friendship.* 
In the seventh year of the reign, a renowned 
RdJput rhapsotlist, named Miyan TAnflen'f' was sum¬ 
moned to court and right royally rewarded. His Hindi 
songs made the Emperor conversant with the epic and 
aniafory poems of the Hindus; many of bis verses 
owe tiieir inspiration directly to his royal patron; and 
even down to the present day the peoples of the 
iges sing some of his charming melodies, 
vf the natives of India whom Akbar had the tact | 
to win, by far the most remarltable was Todnr MalljJ 
a K^batrl of Ldbnrpnr in Aodb, Already under Sher 
ShAli, he had given evidence of capacity ; from the 
lowly position of a writer, he bad worked hia way 
upwards until the great Pathdn committee! to him the 
conatniction of the fort of Xew RhotAs, in the PanjAb 
when, by talent and perseverance, he succeeded in 
planting this mighty barrier in tbe path of the Gak- 
k'hars,§ On supreme power passing again f^om the 

^ * Bloehmua 404, Xintmaddtn Almud. BU fH V, 

' i BIoQbra«iia 40S. 

V'' ^ Btocbmvin 

S- VI, 

B, i:.A. ^ IQ 
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Patlidns U> the Chag^t&ls, Todar Mall still cORtiiiHed 
in state service* Akbar was quick to recognise in him 
that genius for state-craft which the latter Bubseqncntly 
so strikinglj manifested j ae events dictated, he was 
^atrusted—first with the command of a division of the 
army, for he was a brave soldier—then with the organi* 
aation and administration of several districts until as 
dhedtij in 1583, be earned for his 
master and himself undying fame by 
calling into life roles and regubtions for ta3mtion which 
might yet serve as models for many a European 
Btate.J 

Still closer ties were to be formed between the young 
rtiler and the children of the soil and, in particular, 
with their noblest race, tlie Eiijpijt* Like so 
many fateful relations this was brought ahoutr and 
determined by an insignificant occurrence. At the time 
when Humfiyiln fled to Persia, Eijah Eihdri 
a much esteemed prince of the house of Kechfawdha 
and chief Amber hod rendered serrice to the Cha- 
gitdis by mediating with Hnji Kb4n, a general of Sher 
Shih to allow unimpeded retreat to Majniiu Khdn 
Qdqshdhl, Humfiyqnb governor of NdrnauL Before the 
end of the first year of Akbarb reign and at his 
invitation, the Kajah made his submission as did also his 
son, Bbagwdu D4s and bis grandson, Min Siagh, both 
of whom subsequently held high office in the imperial 
service. Certainly, in his heart the Eiyah could have 
felt no desire to kiss the stirrup of a Tilrk but hia 
power was too insignificant, his kingdom too small and 
Dihli too near for Mm to dream of reristing the con- 

ChfcloMn ll, 

t Blwhnumui SI a. ek»liD«ni I, SOe —tOl. BHg'iii Hr ^ 
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queror of Pdotpat ; he therefore advisedly acquiesced 
in circumstances by being the first Rdjpdt prince to 
ally himself with Akbar. It was two days after 
Hemu 8 defeat that Bihdri Mall paid his first visit to 
the royal camp near Dibit. In it, in place of its usual 
ceremonious repose and order, he found tumultuous 
confusion; soldiers and servants, possibly also some 
dignitaries, were hustling one another in their eflbrts 
to avoid tent-pegs and ropes which were flying in all 
directions, while a young man sat calmly on the neck 
of a mast elephant and endcavoure<l to reduce him to 
obedience ,by blows from an iron goad, a task requir¬ 
ing no less courage than cool-headed skill. Bihdri 
Mall and his companions dismounted and closely 
followed the course of this singular duel. It was 
evident that the bold rider was no novice in his work • 
he forced the wearied animal to kneel, sprang to the 
ground and leaving him to his keeper, courteously 
greeted the new-comers who surrounded him with 
applause. Interrupting their commendation, he beckoned 
the old chief to follow him into the royal crimson tent 
and it was only there that Bihdri Mall knew his 
sovereign. This incident was well-calculated to pave 
the way for the friendship which soon sprang up, for the 
knightly RAjpiit honoured nothing more than' manly 
contempt for danger. Five years later, as the Emperor 
was near Kaldli, on his way to the shrine of his patron 
saint. Mu inuddin Chishti, it was reported to him on 
24th January 1562, that Bihdri MaU was being lulrd- 

isujaaMUi. 9 « 9 H. ^7 Sharafuddm Husain, who 

at the instigation of Sojd,* a nephew of 


* BiuehnaaD 329. Tn. 
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tlie Rajah, was trying to possess himself of Amher.® A t 
the Emperor’s request, Bihdri Mall and his whole family 
attended upon him at Sankdnir and were most honour¬ 
ably received. The Kdjah expressed the wish to enter 
the royal sendee and to strengthen the ties of friendship 
by giving his daughter in marriage to Akbar, both 
of which desires were granted without delay. This 
Rdjpiitnf is probably the mother of Akbar’s eldest son 
Salim (Jahangir).* Having regard to this circum¬ 
stance or perhaps by express order of the Emperor, 
Muhammadan historians mention her by the title of 
honour “ Maryam uzzamdni^^ although it is against 
their custom to name even imperial consorts when of 
Hindd race. While in Ajmir, Akbar ordered Sharafuddin 
to restore the booty he had taken from the Rajah of 
Amber and, perhaps as compensation, commissioned him 
to conquer the fort of Mirt’ha which was obstinately 
holding out for Mdldeo under Jai Mall and Devi Diis. 
After a protracted resistance it surrendered on the 
condition of safe exit for the garrison ; its loss was a 
severe blow to the haughty and faithless Maldeo who 
had never before been brought to submission. Irom 
Ajmir Akbar returned to Agrah, travelling with a smal 
retinue and at the utmost speed while leaving his camp, 
with the Rdjpdt princess and her relatives, to follow 
at leisure. On their arrival in the capital, BihAri Mall 
was made a commander of five thousand (Panjhazdri,) 
and his son and grandson received honourable military 
commifviions. 

Akbar had moreover acquaintance with Rdjpdts as 
bis opponents in battle. In the seventh year of his 


• Comp. J. A. a B. Tol. LXVI, ie4. H. BtTcridge. Tr*. 
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reign when he was marching through the Mainpdri 
district, it was reported to him that the men of the 
eight villages called AVhga, near Sakit, were raiding 
into the adjacent country. These so-called ^iders 
were apparently independent Rdjpiits who did not like 
the new Mosliin jdgirddr* Thinking it right to punish 
them without delay, Akbar led a small force against 
theirs which numbered some 4000 and was keen to 
fight. Akbaris troop hung back but he and a handful 
of bolder spirits threw themselves upon the rebels and 
overcame them. On this occasion, says Abul Fazl, “ an 
“ archer discharged no less than seven arrows against 
“ the monarch, five of which passed within two or three 
“ inches above his head and the remaining two stuck in his 
“ shield.” Certainly these were no messengers of friend¬ 
ship, yet they were from a valiant hand and a brave 
man is drawn to the brave. 

Such had been the various associations of Akbar and 
the llindds and such the resulting relations. Now 
that his rebellious jdgirddra of Jaunpdr were cruslied 
and the Uzl)ak captains annihilated, he was able to 
think of extending his territory over those other parts 
of India which in earlier times had lain repeatedly 
under the sovereignty of Dihli. Agrali, then his 
favourite residence, was a little to the north of Malwah 
which together with the countries to its west and 
south-west had from time immemorial been the chief 
seat of the Rdjputs. . 

In its early use, rdjputra denoted a king’s or prince’s 
son: as employed by Muhammadxm historians rdJpUU repre- 


• Ch«lmen I, 405, et teq. (Abul Fail and Blocbnuaji p24) cnll them 
robbezt. Tt».) 
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Bents n Hindu lord of land, a ** baron ” of some greater 
chief who in turn was entitled a rd/id, rajah or 
rdi. In its political sense the word rdjput answers tathe 
Muhammadan cmiir and the Turkish beg; it is for this 
reason that chroniclers speak of Rdjpiits as spread over 
all India where they formed the flower of the hrdh- 
manical army. With the growth and consolidation 
of the Muhammadan power, the independent Rijpiit 
kingdoms dwindled and so too dwindled the meaning 
of the word which even in the 13th century commonly 
denoted only the peoples of the country lying round 
the Ardwalis. 

The origin of the justly renowned race of the RAjpiits 
has never been determined with accuracy ; their annals 
reach back into those ages of misty grey when there 
were only heroes on earth and these did battle with 
the gods. Tradition says that they sprang from the 
family of the sun, the Siiryavansa, through R4ma, king 
of Audh, the thirty-fourth (?) in order of descent from 
from Ikshw4ku, the grandson of the sun ; from the 
family of the moon, the Chandravansa, through Biidha 
(Mercury) and Krishna and from the fire race, Agnikiil, 
descendants of the Agastya, the holy fire which blazes 
on Mount Abii. From these three stems, branched 
six-and-thirty kingly houses.* No people has surpassed 
the Rdjpfits in pride of birth and ancestry ; their heroic 
bravery is proverbial and their passion for freedom 
perhaps exceeds that of the Swiss and ancient Basques. 
Side by side with these distinguished qualities, there 
unhappily came to subsist among them a vice borrowed 
from the Moslim conquerors of India, the fatal vice of 
opium-eating.f 

t Ajwn Akberry. ed. Pr. OI»dwio II, 60. (? Tn.) Ritter VI, 7«0. 



* Tbit table inolodee onij the three primal rroape, with the eight chief familiee: of the branohee oolj thoee prineelj 
houeee are uamed which were dietinfuiahod In the 16Ui contnrjr. 

I. SiirTaTanea ’ 11. ChandraraoMi III. Airnikiil. 
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In the reign of Akbar, the contests of Rdisin, 
Mirt’ha, Hatkdnth and Chanwa were too fresh in 
remembrance for Rdjputs to be able to shut their eyes^ 
the fact that the foreigners were extending themselves 
day by day, over their own former possessions ; never- 
thdess, with few exceptions those who were still ruled 
by their o\\'n independent princes, were far from think¬ 
ing of submission to the ^lughuls : even in the face of 
painful experience, they had the hardihood to mani¬ 
fest their animosity towards the Dihli court. They 
aided Moslim rebels who sought, in their hills, vantage 
ground for raids upon the plains, or they protected 
necessitous Rdjpiits who had fled fipom districts already 
conquered by the Muhammadans, so that a new focus of 
conspiracy was constantly formed, partly within, partly 
without the empire. ^They marauded from their strong 
hill castles upon Mughul territory and interrupted 
communications |/^f pursued, they found ample shelter 
in the impracticable deflles of their mountains. To 
such evils it was necessary to fix a term ; as long 
as audacious Rdjpdts niched on the rocky heights of 
lildlwah, endangering the transit of imperial troops and 
plundering travellers and caravans or le\^*ing black 
mail on their passage and their goods, so long assured 
possession of the country was out of the question. The 
matter was of the more moment that the direct road to 
the Narbadah valley and the DakTiin lay through country 
in which free Rdjpiits were located as guards of the 
frontier. Their lands were a gateway of which it was 
imperative to wrest the key from their charge and that 
key was—Mewdr. 

Of all Rdjpiit princes, the Rdnd of Mewdr was the 
most powerful and the most renowned. His family 
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mode it their boast that they had never sullied their blood 
by alliance with the Moslims with whom on the contrary, 
th#y lived in a state of exasperated hostility and often 
of bloody feud.* 

The Mewdr of to-day is almost conterminous with 
the Mewdr of the time of Akbar; it contains 11,614 
square miles and extends between 23" 46' and 25" 36' 
N. L. and 72 50* and 75* 38' £. L. j it is bounded on 
the north by the states of Jeypdr (Amber) and Ajmir, 
on the south by Partabgarh and Dongarpiir, on the 
east by Kot'ha and Biindi and on the west by Mirwdr. 
Three-fifths of the state are level, the rest hilly and in 
parts very rough. Agriculture and cattle-breeding are 
pursued with success, in some places mining also ; 
several nvers traverse the state, the water-supply of 
which is carefully husbanded, irrigation dues forming an 
important factor in the Kind's revenues. In the 16th 
century his resources were much more considerable 
than now ; his army was martial and disciplined, he 
was supported by a powerful confederacy and strong 
forts stood at the important points of his kingdom, 
the most celebrated of which was Ohitor, the “sanc¬ 
tuary of Rdjput freedom.*’Akbar was no friend to 
half-measures and being driven to subdue the Rdjputs 
once for all, it appeared desirable to humble first the 
proud Raud of Mewdr, by entering his ancestral 
stronghold as its conqueror. In addition to general 
grounds, war was dictated by a special occasion, in 
itself sufficient to absolve Akbar from the charge of 
making an unprovoked war of conquest. This*occa8ion 

• See deUiled eocoant in the “ Memomndn of information refanlinr 

certain natiTe chiefs,** printed by order of the QoTemaent. Ca l c n t tn 
(nndatod, pomibly 1677) 4a Ill, 13. 
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was thiia given« During the formidable revolt of Jaan- 
ptirand when Muhammad Hakim Mirzd was ralBUig 
the standard of revolt in the districts west of K^byl^ 
other scions of the house of Timur seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to rebel against their twice-threatened chief 
and kinsman. They were the so-called MiTiAs* *—the 
younger sons of Mu* Suk4n MirKi—and their nephews, 
their seniors in age, Ulugh and Shdh Mir^d. Of 
them Faizi Sirbindi says that a tendency to rebellion 
w'as an old family complaint. Like Abul Ma*dh and 
Sharafuddin llusaiu at an earlier date, they marched 


* They beloajfed to the btftDch af the EhorioAa Seecvuivild df T^ur, 
the fdiUiidr df thdir family Tlmur’a bkcBiJ ^ Uniftr Shutb 

Ultiil. They unie loto ckwr relAtloa frith UudLt hioitdea. tb« Muj^hol 

*DV«r«gu» of whea MDb.»iiiinB4 Sol^ MlrtS, o( tha 

g-rcftt kio^T Saltin HxiJiftia Mini, betook hiioulf to Bibor'd CKvart: ho wu 
treatoil witb fftTonr hj B4W tun^ later on, hy Hnmiyda, olchoa^b bo 
gitve the latter caoee for freqaent dUconteat and emi attempted to obtain 
tho saveroE^tj: ho hoireror wu pardoned aod the Empeior ehowared 
dietinctioa nf aU kioda on bla tiro K>nH, ITlugb aed Shib. Tbej miked in 
their fathor^B footatepi and toboUed opaaly agalpet their bejnefactor duriaj^ 
R&mrAn'i lOvolL They wero hoivoror aj^n rceelTed lute favour. Uloffb 
Wee kUied in an Dupodklon agoitietthc nazArehn, on tbs ro&d to Gbaaof; hit 
brother died ahortly aftnrwardt, oocordinj: to Krekine |L o. I, S63} a eacrifioe 
to a blood feud ; ocflordlDg to NltemiiddJn Ahmed (Blbot V^ 3ld) mordered 
by robbere ia the MamorraPui; oeoordin^ to Firiehtab (Br%f» ■ 

satdial death. 

Hurnhydn reared the mm of Ulu^b Hfrai, tii,, Slkendar and 
Mebmud Ballio with the greoteei oarv and garo them >« Domoe of hoeouri, 
Ulagb M, and Shih M. (Heaoe oriMi the oonfneicin. between fatbera and 
Boni, e. y.] iit FUlob $23 and Chalmore I, 4d2.]i Akbox exoiued tbaagod 
klah&mmad SultAa Aliru from attondanee at ooart and garo him the 
farga'tta of A‘wnpilr La Sanbbal; he aIh beBtoired aoverol plaoM on 
gnuideoas. In apito of bie great age four other eoua wore bom to him. 
1. Ibrihim KneaLn H., !. Hnhjtiaiiiad Uaeoln U., S. Moadd nuMid T^ r 
and 4. Aqif UnBBia tf. who aleo necivod adJoMat bo hU own. 

Muhammadan cbroaiclere deoigaate tho braochN of thU fatblly exclueiToly 
aB the J/irtdt.** 

Ahbaniimab of Shaikh llabid ; FaitJ Sirhindi lElUotVl. )*2 rt 

Bloehmuidj 
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plundering and binckmiuling tL rough the country 
at the head of a hastily-gathered sirarm of partisans 
and adventurers. Dispersed, at lengthy by local 
fd^ird’SrSt they rcHolved on joining 'All Quli and 
lakandar but this plan failed because they were neither 
accommodating nor manageable. After they had re¬ 
pulsed several royal commauders,. they threatened 
Dihli but its gates were ch*sed betimes against them 
by TdtAr Khan. ^lun'im lOiiin who hod been left in 
charge of the government at Agrah, now led against 
them all the forces at his com maud j also the country 
population rose, moved by hatred of their marauding and 
oppression. They were compelled to retire in haste to 
Mdiwah and here their designs were favoured rather than 
opposed by the majority of the in(le|>endent Hdjpiit chiefs 
while the paramount rjin4, U'dai Singh of Me war openly 
afFordcfl them assistance j a piece of bravado be was aoou 
to expiate. Although Mun'im Kh^n got possession of 
the old Mirza, Mu, SuU^ and imprisoned him in 
Bldnah, the younger rebels were successful in obtaining 
Ujjam by treachery and desolated its environs. 

So soon as Akbar had settled the afiliirs of the 
Jaunpdr revolt and returned to Agrah, be turned his 
attention to the Mirzds, for tbeir chastisement was a 
duty enjoined equally by the honour of his throne and 
the peace of his empire. Eirst, he thought it well to 
reckon with the K^ud of MctvAt who by aiding these' 
enemiesj bad dared to offer him defiance,* Whatever 
projects Akbar may have previously cherished for sub¬ 
jugating the independent kingdoms of Hlndtlatftn were 
certainly favoured and speeded by a course of action 
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wbicli gave political authorization to bis plan of over- 
throvving the might of the Rjini,. This plan could 
Hiicceed only if the Moghul lever were fixed undef 
Mewdr'a centre of gravity, Chitor. 
f F roTu time imtnenniorial Cbitor* had been the bill wark of 
MewAr and fable and history are alike eloquent in praising' 
its statelineaa and strength/ A traveller who turning from 
Buudf towards the South-west makes the toilsome march 
through the wild gorges of the winding Banilsand past its 
now-crumbling castles, reaches at last a table-shaped 
roch which rises on the eastern bank of the nver.f This 
is the rock of Cbitor, the one lonely height in a circle of 
three miles, a giant block wrenched by a Titan hand 
from the mountain chain* Its elevation is some 500 feet 
and its circumference, at its base, is some where about 
eight miles* Its steep declivities are mainly formed of 
art^iilaceous schist but the strata which lie round its 
Biiramlt being of quartz, give it coherence* Escarped on 
all sides, it is futher guarded by menacing ravines 
and jagged buttresses and only on its southern face 
is ascent practicable* Its summit was crested by a fort 
girt, like an eaglets eyrie, by nature’s ovrn defences j 
here and there—as at the weak points to the south—the 
art of the fortress-builder stepped in and gave a strength 
and security more formidable than the natural defences^ 
The fortificationH consisted of a double rampart, the 
‘outer of which ran round the rim of the plateau ; 
for the most part the hill is in itself inaccessible hat 


* Voytigft to Eiuit! TqiUft, Edir* Tflrrj nsprinbed tf&m fcl* 
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wherever woter-cliannels or depressiona of the ground 
rendere*! it acaleable, high walls were run and sur- 
moimted by battlements and towers. “ At the southern 
“ e.xtreinity, the rock is so narrrow as to be embraced 
“ by an immense half«mck)n, commanding the hill, called 
“ Chitori, not more than 150 yards distant; it is 
“connectetl with Chitor, but lower and judiciously 
left out of the circuinvallation. Still it is a weak 
“ point, of w'hich the invader has availed himself*.” 
In this neighbourhood is the one ascent to the fort, n 
road hewn in the rock and which trends first due north, 
then mounts in sharp zig-zags and, difficult in itself^ 
is renderetl still more so by seven successive gateways, 
each of which must be passeil through in order to reach 
the summit and the liiiinpdl or Kampura gate which 
crowns the whole. Here is also the Nolakha Binddr, a 
small citadel in itself, with massive lofty walls and 
tow'ers built entirely of ancient ruins.” On the north¬ 
western fiice, lies another fortification, grey with age. 
In the centre of the eastern face oj)ens the “Gate 
of the Sun.” In the interior of the town were 
many springs and in addition, provident architects 
had constructed reservoirs for the reception and storing 
of the waters of the rains. The town was beautified, 
especially in its western quarter, by gorgeous shrines 
and stately palaces while to this day the nine stories 
of Rdnd Khumbha’s column of victory stand erect, a 
splendid cognizance. The garrison of this sanctuary 
was composed of the choicest troops and in earlier 
times there was no lack of stir in the bd^^r nor of 
the laborious activity of craftsmen. 


• Tod n, M9. Tn. 
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Often hat! the din of battle resounded on plain and 
height find tvv^ice ali^dy bad MoHlIm aoldicrs torn the 
R^nii^s golden sun-banner from ir^ 
iitiihiuiirMToaH. Oti2flth August 1303, ofter 

a protracted aiege^ ^AUnd<lfn Kbilji bad stormed Cbitor 
and had put SO,000 Hindiis to the aword j his ow^n 
troops also suffering hearily but more particularly from 
the pernicious influence of the rainy season** Tradition 
has marvellously erabellisbed this affair by alleging as 
its motive ‘^Alduddin's desire to win by force of arras, 
Padmini, the cbarniing wife of Rslnd Ratari Senf and 
the daughter of a Cingalese prince. This story has 
served as theme for several ^loets.J Over two bundreil 
years passed away before a renovated Cbitor was again 
besieged and then by Bahadur Sh^h, king of Giijnit. 
Firishtah speaks of two sieges by Bahadur but the 
facts as recorded by other chroniclers appear to contro¬ 
vert the statement. It is jiossible that previous to the 
actual in vestment, Bahadur bad taken the held against 
the Kana but^ as Firishtah himself admits, it did not 
come to fighting because BahAdur was bribed to retire. § 
In 1534 however, he was serious in bis 
design of beleagueruieut. HumAyiin, 
irritated by his support of rebellion, marched to aid 
the RAnA, coming from Bengal as far as Sarangpfir 
in I^IALwab. BahAdur held a council when it was tlie 
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“opinion of the majority that it would be better to raise 
“ the siege and march against him. Other advisers 
“maintained that Humaytln’s religious principles would 
“prevent him from molesting Bahddur Shdh while 
“ engaged in war with idolaters and that therefore it was 
“most advisable to bring the siege to a close.” 
Under these circumstances, Bahddur Shdh stormed 
the town and withdrew laden with booty while 
Humdyiln loitered at Sarangpdr. Such had been 
the earlier sieges of Chitor, the third was to be more 
fruitful of consequence.* 

According to his custom, Akbar commenced his 
enterprise by a hunting expedition to which he sum¬ 
moned many vassals and their warlike retainers to join 
the troops which always accompanied him in his excur¬ 
sions. .Abul Fazl states that there was with the 
Emperor at this time, a son of U'dai Singh, Sakat by 
name and that one day Akbar said to him^ os if in jest, 
that his father had not done homage to him as Padshdh of 
Hinddstd.Q and that he should be forced, by this dila- 
torincss, to act against him; he then inquired what help 
Sakat himself would give in such a case. The prince’s 
reply was flight ; he slipped from the royal camp and 
hastened to warn hi.s father who was thus able to make 
the requisite preparations. This incident necessarily 
accelerated Akbar’s action. 

The actual campaign was begun about 20th September 

Middle of RaM L 1567.t The Mughul line of march led 
first towards Siipar (Siwi Siipar), a 

* Bri|^ II. 75. Trs. Aleo ChAlmera I, 39 rt erf. 

t For the following evenie the chief oatboritj is Abnl Fsxl (Chalmen, 
1, 511—522), sad sa neooont of Uie siefe and redoction of Chitor bf 
the Emperor Akbsr, from the Akbaniimah of Shaikh Abol Foil, la the 
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fort of the MewAr lyin^ aome ] 20 unilos south¬ 

west of A^gmh. It was oocnpied by a detachment of 
the troops of Rdi Smjan Hdd^ of Eantanbbilr and *to 
that place the garrison hiul fled at the appmach of the 
royal a^m 3 ^ Here the Emperor remained two days 
and established a d6|>5t for stores which be placed in 
charge of Xazar 3ahatlur» From Sd|>arj six days 
marching brought them to Kot'haj the command of 
which was assigned to Mu. Khdn Kandabari. GAgrdn, 
on the Malwah frontierj was the next goal and here os 
previonsly in. Kot'ha, Ihe army halted to, rest* From 
Gagri'm, troops were sent out under Shihdbuddin 
Abmad and other feudatories to “ clear Jlilwah of the 
taint of the sons of Mu. Sultan Mirzd." On news of 
their approach the latter fled from Ujjain to Mandd 
and] ns here also the sound of the imperial drums was 
audible^ Ulugh lillrzdj as Abul Fa^l expre^aes it, “ vacat¬ 
ed bis body/’ The rtmainiug j^Hrzds took refuge in Guji'dt 
and were recelve<l by Chingiz Xban. Siinultatieously 
with tills expedition, A^af Khdn and his brother Vazir 
were commissioned to capture Manclal, a task accom¬ 
plished after overcoming a stubbom resistance. 

It was only with three to four thousand cavalry that 
Akbar first moved against Clutor, boping by the stnall- 
ness of his force to tempt the Rdnd to an engagement 
in the open, but U^dai Singb was a degenerate heritor 
of the martial Sdakd and had not had courage to bead 
bis faithful warriors and wait to measure hituself with 
Akbar. He had made over charge of Chitor to Jai 
Mall, the hero of ^Hrt’ha, had left live thousand chosen 

fiomOHAalKl LmiigTLAjjffihrD'. Prt^v. Lao. ISli-ST^. 
Yot 118e« alHD T&ilkl] lAIfrDrM«ul£oiAlimi4 (EUioG V, 169 —I Tfi), Niiioi nddlD 
Ahmad (EllEcitY,3St—S2S.> FLruhUb, 1], 231^233 ^ Tod 1, 3123-323. 
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fiiljputs to defend it and had then slunk into the defiles 
of the Ardwalis to abide, at safe distance, the issue of 
the,danger which was lowering over his country. 

When, on 23rd October 1567, the Mughul army 
i»th nabi II. pitched their tents before Chitor, • dark 
^ thun Jer clouds wrapped hill and fort 

in a murky veil ; dense torrents of rain beat down and 
constant lightenings, furrowing the clouds, dazzled with¬ 
out illuminating. It seemed as though the powers of 
nature desired to take part in the affairs of men and in 
this grievous tempest to rehearse the future. A pious 
Hindu may have interpreted the rolling thunder 
as the voice of Indra and have believed that in 
it, the sun, the guardian divinity of Chitor, spoke 
with anger and foreboding grief; in any case tlie 
Moslims were greatly troubled by the violence of the 
storm. On the following day, the Emperor rode round 
the hill, accompanied by surveyors charged with the 
preparation of accurate measurements and calculations 
on which might be based a plan of attack and the divi¬ 
sion of the forces. Immediately after this, command 
was given to the various amirs to take up assigned 
positions and to begin the siege works. A month 
elapsed before the hill was completely invested and in 
this interval, scouring parties were detached to pillage 
and waste the adjacent country ; thus A Vf Khdn mov¬ 
ed towards Uampiir and Husain QuH in the direction 
of Giihir where he hoped to capture the fugitive Rana 
but the latter slipped adroitly from one hidintr place 
to another. “ During the whole of this time^” says 
Price’s translation of this portion of the Akbarndmali. 


h., s. A. 
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**'the c>pcntioiw of tbff wttre proMcnteJ with 

" diliijoiK* and Mtivi und ia the attacks wiih which the works were 
“wntmuaUv MSftited, Khia’Alaxn and’Add Khin in particular, with 
“pther distiognlslied wamore, eihibited all that could be IooIchI for 
"frota the incwt determined valour luid stlf'fJovotion. \rt as the** 
exertions ap|icar to hare been hitherto directed with hnt UttJe regard 
** to system, tiiey proved jnet as unavailing afl an attcnipt on the part 
*^oF the deiiireiiH of this nether world to iwale the fimoment of hcavien, 
“ It WM in vain that the royal Akbar, by the most perempharj- orders, 
oonstantly ondeavonred to rratrain them from this useleszS undiscipltdeii 
“exposure and which, in the estimailou of every wise and prudent 
*^man, dcBerves rather the character of tmreflecting rajiluie» than of 
“cool detemiiocd coiing& StiU carried away by the impulse of this 
“fool'hardy temerity, these otherwise gallant men closwl their cars 
“against their mnor itrancei and continued their desultory attempt^ 
“ on different parts of the place, to the nselesa sacriliee of many a 
“ breve and valunbla soldier : for the shot and artowa of the beaiegeTW, 
■' ruerely grazing the surface of the walla abd batilementa, passetl over 
" without mischief while every dischar^ from the garrison was generelljf 
“destructive to both man and hoiBe," 

These conBiderations decided Akbar to adopt a more 
organiaed plan cf attack and to concentrate his efforts 
on three definite poinla. At the first of these—the 
Lakuhtah gate “he took command in person^ haviDg 
writh him the ChagdtAlj Hasan Khdti and Rjijah Patra 
Dda ; at the second were Shujn’at Khiin and Rajah 
Todar Mall ; and at the third Khw^Jah Abdul Mnjid^ 
and A<jaf and Vazir Khins. The Emperor had neither 
time nor patience to await the arrival of heavy ordnance 
and moreover it wag open to question whether the 
fortifications of Ghitor were not capable of defying all 
the artillery of that day. He certainly caused a few 
guns to be cast on the spot, under his own eye, hut 
they did not nnswer his expectations.’ 


* Abel FwlI (CbuliUeni I. fil£) ctMtaJulj i»ys that the Eijpfit" wero 
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To ensure success and to spare his men as much 
as possible he ordered* * sahdt^ to be constructed. These 
are - zigzag trenches commencing at gunshot distance 
from the fort and having double walls. The approaches 
are continued by means of blinds or stuffed gabions—- 
huge basket-work cylindera covered with buffalo hide 
and filled with earth ; which form moveable sliields 
that tlie sappers roll before them as they proceed. 
As the ftaps advance^ these gabions are pushed 
forward until the foot of the wall is reached while 
shads are sunk from which galleries are carried 
on underground for the construction of the mines, 
in which having placed the powder and blown up 
“ the works, the storming party rushes from tlie ^dddl 
“ or superior galleries and assaults the place." These 
preliminary operations absorbed much time aod trea¬ 
sure andj spite of precautions, were effected at great 
loss of life. On the earth-works only five thousand 
workers were employed whose daily average loss was 
two hundred; they were all volunteers, for the Emperor * 
forbade impressment for this work and scattered “heaps 
of rupk and dams " so that new labourers were always 
ready to take the place of those who had fallen in the 
dangerous duty. Little regard was paid to the dead 
whose bodies, says Nizdmuddin Ahmad, were “ used 
on the walls like bricks/' in spite of all obstacles, the 
works were carried out on a gigantsc scale. “ The sdbut 
“ which was conducted from the royal battery was ao 
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“ extensive, that ten horseinfin abreast could ride along 
“ it and it was so high that an elephant rider with hb 
** spear in his hand could pass under it» * 

The preparations, including two mines sunk near 
each other, occupied three weeks* It was on Wednesday. 

T tA TT December 1567, that all was 

ifiUi Ji;lidI4a II. , , ^ 

&r5 d. ready for the actual assault. 1 he newer 

of the 3Iughui army was niasscd in the sdbata^ prepared 
to storm when the breach* slrould have bten made. 
The mines were cliarged respectively with about 25 and 
37 cwt* of powder* The Emperor had ordered that 
each should be furnished with its own fuze and fired 


se^iarately but Kabir Ivhdn to whom the commission 
bad been given, arranged that the two should be fired 
by one and the same match, apparently in the cxpecta- 
tionthattliey would thus explode simultaneously.* Ihe 
result proved that Akbar had reckoned more correctly 
than bis opinionated subordinate, for, when the signal 
was given to fire, one mine only exploded,f Its effect 
however, was sufficient to lay part of the bastion 
in ruins and to burl its defenders in pieces* Ihs 
assailants rushed rashly into the breach ; the garrison 
threw themselves ujxjn them and a fierce struggle began. 
Suddenly the second mine exploded under them ; be* 
wildennent was followed by stupefaction and over the 
place of disaster brooded the grey pow-der em'oke, the 
common shroud of hundreds of MugbuU and 
The report was heard over a radius of 100 miles j 
corpses and enormous masses of stone were whirled 
througli the air and tossed to a distance of several 
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para^an^S* Whole fnnks of meu were anniliQated ; 
many mdividuats^ familiarly known to tUe Empieror, 
TTCfe killed j among them Sayyid Jam^luddin, one of 
tliose Sayy ids of Bdrliaf who were ever mo^t faithful to 
Akbar. 

Not even a catastrophe so terrible as this could make 
Akbar swerve from n resolution once taken* Wbile strict’- 
ly forbidding foolhardy enterprises to liis amirs^ be was 
indefatigable in his superintendence of the regular siege 
works* His caution and persevemuce waxed with grow¬ 
ing difficulties and with delayed success* He patiently 
examined the minutest details of this imdcrtaking which 
was bo place a landmark on his path of glory and 
which formed the threshold he had to cross before reaiiz- 
ing, as a conqueror at peace with the conquered^ the 
favourite motto of his youth, Peace with alL” 
Whether by fighting or by starvation, Cliftor must be 
his ; so j>snetTated was he by this conviction that he 
took a solemn oath to make, on foot, when it should 
have fallen, a pilgrimage from Chi tor bo the grave of 
l^Iu'fnuddin Chishtf, at Ajmir* Wherever there was 
need of cheer for the weary, enconTagement for the 
dismayed or aid for the helpless, there he was found ; 
his presence spurred his officers to rencwetl effort and 
roused every soldier to reckless contempt for death* In 
truth bis experience was welbcalculated to work a 
magic influence ; even to those least swayed by sujjer- 
stition, his life may well have seemed charmed; for 
though constantly exposed to danger he reraain^^ unin' 
jured* On one occasion when he visited a battery 

• A pariuPHg U oqQal to i Enjlub mtle*. Tn. 
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directed against n small projection of the hUl from which 
a Hrely fire of toatchlocka and artillety was maintained 
against the besiegers, a cannon-baU struck near him 
and, leaving him untouched, stretched twenty of hie 
brave followers on the ground» On another occasion, 
Khdn "Aldm when standing closa to him, wag hit by a 
bullet which passed through his coat-of-mail and tunic 
but was checked in his inner garment without inflicting 
a wound, so that the Emperor^a very presence seemed to 
radiate good fortune. Akbar would often take a gun 
and pick off an enemy from the walls ; one day when 
making bis rounds near the LakuhtaU gate, he observ¬ 
ed a certain marksman w'ound several of his people 
fatally—JaMl Khdn also, was struck in the car at his own 
side.—He took a matchlock and brought dou'n the 
formidabk foe w'ho was no other than Ismdi'l ^'the 
leader of the sharpshooters." * 

No less than the Emperor, did TodarMadl and Qdslin 
Khdn permit repose in their quarters ; they worked at 
their sabdt with such zeal that for a day and two nights 
they took neither rest nor food. The nearer the decl- 
Bive moment approached, the hot ter waxed the struggle \ 
the soldiers laboured and fought with the utmost con- 

O 

Btancy for, in a gallery w'hich had been erected for 
him on the aubut, tiiey saw the Emj>eror, undeterred 
by the fidiing missiles, quietly and composedly direct* 
ing the attack and from time to time, picking oft’ some 
too daring opponent. The RAjpiits were not able to 
prevent the from being raised to such a 

lieight that they overtopj>ed their breast^works ; their 
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walls too were damaged at several points and repeated 
blastings had effected more than one breach. 

MLh Wn In the night preceding Thursday, 24th 
07E n, Febmary the order for a general assault 

was issued hut the watchful defenders were on tlieir 
guard and, when the forlorn hope issued from the sahaist 
opposed strenuous resistance* both sides suffered 
heavily and tlie fight long balanced undecided* During 
its course, some of the besieged attempted to fill the 
breaches by piling In them bales of cloth, sacks filled 
with cotton and brushwood faggots, soaked in oil 
which were to be ignited when the storming party 
should reach the mm parte* From the post where he 
sat like a hunter at bis station, Akbar distinguished 
from the crow d of Rdjputs, by the flickering light of 
the torches, one man of commanding presence* He 
was armed in mail, wrought into gleaming studs, and 
seemed to overlook the restoration and defence of the 
works and to ensure zealous obedience for his orders, 
Akbar grasped Sangrdm,* bis favourite gim, fired and 
the Riijpik fell, shot through the forehead. At the time 
Akbar did not know whom he had slain, but he turned 
to lihagwtln DAs w'ith the remark that “ he felt afraid 
from hia steadiness of hand that be must have hit his 
“ mark.” In truth he had brought dow^n noble game, 
for the bon of Cbitor, Jai iEall, had fallen to liis gun. 
With Jal Mall fell also Chi tor. When his body w^aa 
carried into the town, terror and despair spread, swift aa 
the fire of powder, and courage for further resistanoedied 
in even the bravest heart. Before an liour liad passed, 
it was announced in Akhar^s camp that not a defender 
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was to be seen on the walls and in place of the tumul- 
tuoua din of battle, reigned solitude and silence, Uhitor 
was hushed to the stilLness of death until suddeidy 
the gloomy night was lightened by tbe weird red glow 
of fires in the heart of the fort. To most of the 
Chagittalft this transition Iras fraught with mystery and 
even the Emperor asked, marvelling, what it betoken* 
ed- Bhagw^n Dds answered, ** Be on your guard, it is 
the johar. ” 

The johar is the last awful sacrifice which Kajput 
despair ofters to honour and the gods. KdjpiUnis 
choose rather to die than to fait into an enemy*s bands 
and willingly mount the funeral pyre, etrewetl for the 
sacrifice with sandal wood and wetted W’ith fragrant 
oih When the women have accomplished the fearful 
rite, the men dedicate themselves to death, by donning 
saffron garments and eating pdn* together after which 
they either await tb^r fate resignedly or throw them¬ 
selves upon the foe to die sword in hand. As a last 
dcspenite sortie might be looked for, the Mughula 
remained under arras through the night. Day broke 
and still ghostly silence brooded over tbe town and no 
enemy appeared. Word was given to enter the place 
and Akbar, mounted on his elephant, Asmdn Sliakoh, 
{hiifh-as-heaven) led hia troops through one of the 
breaches. He met witli no resistance in the deserted 
streets until he had penetrated far into the town where 
a carnage began which oeaacd only for lack of victims. 
In the gmy of the early morning, trained elephants 
were brought in and worked the moat ghastly devasta¬ 
tion. At three points the massacre was at its worst, 
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near the RAni'a palace, at the temple of iraliddeo, and 
at the Rampura gate. Whole quartera of the town had 
t(f be etonned, every foot of ground to be bought with 
blood; each each street, each house was a 

fortress. The coofltct raged from the last watch of the 
night till afternoon ; the Rajpiifcs defended theniBelves 
like lions ; one of them, Aisardits Chohdn, seized an 
elephant by tlie task and struck his dagger into Ita 
trunk, shouting, “ Let this be my greeting to the 
Emperor, As Akl>ar came near the temple of Goviad 
Si Am, an elephant held out towards him the still 
quivering boily of a boy named Pata whom it had 
just trampled underfoot. Fata was only sixteen but 
he had taken the command at the Sun Gate when the 
chief of Salumbra had fallen and he had displayed pro* 
dl^es of valour, 

Nine queens, five princesses (their daughters) with two 
infaut sons, ntany wives of commanders and other 
distinguished Rdiputs had suffered self-sought death in 
the ji>har* Eight thousand soldiers and some 30,0(>0( ?) 
town and countrymen who had taken part in the fray, 
had fallen by the swords of the conquerors*^ f^The 
HAjpilt prime was past and, in place of the RAnA’g sun- 
banner on its sable field, there waved, from the battle¬ 
ments of Chi tor, the green standard of Isldra. 

Aklxir could now truly say that that the time was come 
for fulfilment of his vow of pilgrimage. In the after* 
noon of the memorable day on which he had entered 
the fort, he retunicd to his camp* Here he remained 
three days, appointed Aijaf Kb An governor and put in train 
the most pressing arrangements for the admlnistmtion 

* CfamlmerB 1, 517. TbU kp|NtJtxa ioa high. Sm ElUot Y, 338 ; 

BAiUoitl (Lawe^ Fu^ 1, lOT)* Trt, 
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of tlie BGW provmco. On Stb Februaiy 1568, be set fortU 

i!»tbSb.^ia 9 r«B. i “ pursuance of iiis 

voWj he travelled with ti small retmUe, 

bane-footed, in homely gtirb, a staff in bis hand and a dry 
gourd slung in pilgrim fashion over his shoulder to serve 
as a drinking vessel; his road lay through huming sand. ■ 
he gave alms to the needy, tended the sick and com¬ 
forted the mourning. Ahul Fazl says, When he had 
reached JIandalgarh, one of the couriers who had been 
previously despatched to announce the intention of 
the Emperor, returned with a message from those who 
*' ministered at the shrine purporting that the sainted 
Kliwdjah ilu’in had appeared in a dream, communi- 
eating to them his perfect sense of the piety and 
sincerity of the KraperoFs design in coming thus far 
** on foot to visit his humble sepulchre and urging them 
“ by all means to dissuade him from continuing his 
^‘journey in a manner so inconvenient to himself. 
Upon the receipt of such communication the Emperor 
consented to perform the remainder of his pilgrimage 
“ on horseback, until within one stage of Ajmir when 
** he finally resumed his journey on foot towards that 
place which he reached in safety, on IS unday 
6th March 1568,^' The next few days were spent in 
devotional exercises and the fulfilment of pious duties 
after accomplishing which, he returned to his capital. 

The Rdnd of Chitor had not Burrendered but, as he 
did not venture from his hiding, he was left for a time 
unmolested. There were still two great fortresses un- 
taken—Rantanbhiir, 115 miles south-east from Ajoiir 
and Kdlinjnr, in the south-east corner of Bbandalkand 
and on the lowest slope of tlie Vindhyas. Up to the 
date of Akbars acceesion, Rantanbhiir had been in the 
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hands of the A.fgMii3*; ui 1556, Saltm Shdh’a general, 
Jhojhdr KhAUf despairing of his master’s cause, made 
iC over to Rjii Surjan Hddii a vassal of LMai Singh, 
It was invested in the fourth year of the reign but no 
decisive result vras obtained, Giving to tire imbroglio 
with Bainim Kh^n. No^, on his return from Ajmir, 
Akbar despatched against it those amirs who had not 
served at Chitor, placing them under the command of 
Ashraf Khdn,t Hanlly had they set forth when news 
was brought that the who had fpiarrelied 

with their beuefaetor Chingiz Kbdu and had left Gujrnt— 
had made a descent upon imperial territory and were 
laying siege to Ujjain, Ashraf a march was therefore, 
divert^ and he moved to relieve Uijain* His troops 
were reinforced on the way and the mere news of his 
approach tlrove the Mirzds to retreat towards Mnndil, 
They were closely pursued across the Xarhadah and, with 
great loss, turned again to Gujrdt, This success not¬ 
withstanding, Ashraf KhAti fell into disfavour at court, 
because he* and the other leaders were accused of 
slackness in the pursuit of the rebels, an accusation 
afterwards discovered to be unfounded. The Emperor 
now determined to act in person against Ranl-anbhiir 
but before again girding on his sword and placing 
himself at the head of bis brave warriors, he prayed at 
bis father's tomb that strength and courage might be 
vouchsafed him, for well he knew that the migbty levies 
of two of his royal forbears had been shattered on the 
rock of liantanbhur. On 9tb February 
1569, the imperialists pitched their 


21 vt ShmltAn m H. 


* GbAtnujm I, 199, Blotibiutia 136. 

t Tirikh4*AlU tKlUot V, l JS.6,1 Nix&muddln Ahniii^ <Ell[ot V, 390.332), 
Firiahtikh n, 232-3.J Alinl Fail- iChilman I, &26-A31.} 
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tents before the fort which Bt^nda on ft hilh almost 
inaccessible but coinznanded by another etnitteiice which 
is called the It an and which lies within gun-shot. The 
is so steep that Dadaoni * says even an ant's foot 
would slip in ascending it yet Akbar contrived to 
have fifteen guns dragged to its summit* The bom¬ 
bardment was brief—from this advantageous position 
almost every ball hit its mark and one of the first did 
great damage to the Rdjah's palace ; Surjan Hddd must 
soon have seen that further resistance w'ould be not only 
useless hut ruinous to him and his. He consec[uently 
sent his sons, Daudd and Bhoj to negociate with Akbar 
who willingly came to terms for it was ever his principle 
to meet a brave adversary niaguanimoasly. After tbc 
concession of free exit to the garrison and n three days* 
truce for the evacuation of the fort, Surjan Plikld paid 

srfai..ww£S7tn, This iras on ’Wednesday, 

22nd March and on tlds occasion he 
Btirretidered the keys of the fort which were made of 
gold and silver, an iinintentional symbol- of the high 
price at which they had been purchasetl, for he received 
at Akbar s bands the lucrative government of Garha- 
Katanga and to Lis sons also were given considerable 
appointments* By this generous treatment* Akbar 
transformed a dangerous enemy into on ally. 

At the time of his depwirture for Uantanbhiir, Akbar 
had^ senr Majnun Khdn Qaqshdl with n large force 
against Kdlinjar,t that place of peril which Shcr Sbdh 


^ tfo. Calcutta lawj bjtto 
kind of Prof. Ooor^e noammnn 

t (Elliot V* 33J ; Ch*Imo« I. 531-JJJ j for 
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liad bel<^aguere<i for five months and under the walls of 
whtcli he h:id met death. It belonged to Hiyah Ram 
Gliand Baghel^b of Bbath who was a prince far too 
well versed in affaire to push matters to extremity for 
the sahe of maiiitainlrtg his independence. Already, 
in obedience to an imperial command, veiled it is true 
in the guise of a request, he had, though with sore 
heart, sent his minstrel Tdnsen to A grab. The ruined 
battlements of Chitor were too eloquent to permit him 
to tempt a similar fate ; Kalinjar openefl its gates, after 
a bare day*s siege and on 12tb August 15G9, an em¬ 
bassy proceeded from it^ Ilnjah to offer 
29 tii Qfcfur jH. j^hbar. After these occurrences,. 

the princes of Jodljpur and Bibdnfr judged it discreet 
^ *T to make submission and on loth 

iCth Jumfida II. 1 1 -n 

OTSH. November 1570, when the Emperor, re¬ 


turning from Ajmir, was in camp at Ndgor, there 
arrived to do homage Chandar Sen, Mdldeo's son and 
the Rdjah of Blkiinir, Kaly^n Mall with his son, Rdi 
1141 Singh.* The Bik4nir Rdjali had been a friend of 
Biiirain Kli4n ; he gave a daughter in marriage to 
Akbar, bis son entered the royal service while he 
him self who was so fat that he could hardly sit his 
horse, was allowed to return home. At about this 
time, the petty I14jah of Hijli, in the remote borders 
of Bihar sent an envoy to the Emperor such that on 
account of his insignificant apjiearance, he bad difficulty 
in obtaining an audience. He proferretl a knife, care¬ 
fully concealed within a staff and w'bich possessed the 
virtue of healing swellings of every kind ; gold and 
silver, be thought, were unworthy the proud occa- 


* NuiJuuddln Abmikd V, BlocSDUum S6T, 
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9 ion**" Tiic first part of AWbar'e ta&fc was nowaocom- 
pli&bed i spite of bloodshed and though the tale of bis 
Men enemies eouUl be estimated by the pUe of their 
einars —the sacred threads ^rbich every Hindi of good 
caste wears on his breast or neck,—t the vanquished 
were soon to learn that their new suierain was skilful 
to heal the wounds he had inflicted. Resistance once 
broken down, he became a magnaniiiious friend and 
protector and, although years had yet to pass before 
the pain of lost freedom was stilled, the victor of Chitor 
now lives in Rajpit memory, as a just and eminent sover¬ 
eign. Is it strange that in time, Raj puts grew proud to 
serve their conqueror and to troop under his banner. 
Later it will be seen that, under the leading of their 
own princes, they went willingly to death for Akbar : 
tiiey fonght for him t^ainst those brave sectaries, 
the Yilsufzais through long years in the distant west 
on the other side of the Indus— that limit of Hmdfi 
peoples—as far as the deadly glaciers of the Hindu 
Kush ; they defended too the eastern frontier ns far ns 
the primeval forests of Arakan and gave their aid to 
stretch the empire northward to Kashmir and sou^ 
ward to the Dak’hin. When DAbar had coiuiuered 
RAnA SAnkA at Chanwa he assumed the Mosliui title 
of “ Giail ” but Akbar with wise moderation, iivoideU 
all expression of triurapli which could wound RAjpAt 


kSkt fllnae Uia IsW ot CWiSr numSsr 744 teoa heM sconrwS, . 

®l CWUit. ™. msT P-riMj «"• " “ n to* bj 

..u bj Elllol tD»m«i) II. 69 mU la Uio nivlow «t 
PtoI. Mbieciit Weber, fitreifetL, Leipiffs 187?, BtO. II j 
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aiiBccptjbillties ; at the close of tbe Cbitor campaign, 
he caused a simple pyramidal coluinn of stone 

to.be erected where hU tent had stood. This monument 
U 35 feet high, its summit was croiTned by a huge lamp 
which was Teacher by a spiral inner staircase. It 
stands uninjured to this day, save for the disappearance 
of the lamp. If a traveller asks the purpose of this 
building from the hunter or wood-gatherer he may 
chance to meet in the surrounding solitude of den^ 
thorn jungle, each will simply say, Akbarka di^d" 
It is Akbar 3 lamp.'** Something more the Emiicror 
did in commemoration of his capture of Chitor j^fore 
the gate of his palace at Dibit,f he erected two gigantic 
stone elephants, each of which bore a knightly figure ; 
they honoured mem ory of his fallen adversaries, 
Jai ilall an^Tata of wham the figures were represen* 
tatlver~ Of all Indian monuments of which Bernier 
these two made upon him the most profound im¬ 
pression, Towards the end of the last century when 
the Marhattas conquered Dihli, they wreaked their wan¬ 
ton rage on these magnificent statues which thereafter 
disappeared from their jdaces for many years. was 
supposed that they had either been broken up or 
thrown into the Jamnah but when, after the aupptea- 


- It ijt doabtfol whether thi» Ml own to be re jEided m i trophy. 

It cerUi-fply nwrte the «to of ewnp hut It wm EtttUjd darlnff the ilego 
K nd It* lamp wn^ed fio 8 *jb Tod i w a h«M»ii fot foramen or Uj deiwrie tho 
itnperUl he«lqti4TteTB. Tn. 

t l>e Tmperio Mojoli* alw India Vorm rffl* s Oe 1*36, Lnpliiai Bi6&, 
YoUifl (t^ ElwTir.) taino l«SI, p, 171(1 ISB Tn l >**!*■. that AJtbir omsed 
two Btonfl cJopUahi to bo pliM*! in front of hia jaImo tn a:ctiiIi in romeia- 
braoM of ihui dead of inn*. Sitting on ontt of the« wan wpreM&ted a 
coifliDimder of the Emperor'a anoj : on the other “ Tiinial Fatht** MaiLifeatly 
thia nemo i* sno^rem of the uaniaeof the Rijpdt horooa Jal Mall and 
Palj^ foaed ioto that of one mlg'btjr warrior. (Boe olao idem pp. 177, IBS.) 
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sion of the Mutiny of 1857-8, the English revolution¬ 
ized the interior of the city of Dihli, the two elephants 
were found, uninjured but riderless, buried twelve fegt 
underground. They were disinterred and now stand in 
a public garden, surrounded by palms and luxuriant- 
cree|)er8.* So natural are they in form and colour 
that one might easily be misled to think them living. 
Thus Akbar honoured the memory of his vanquished 
foes and thus assured his own fame by means more 
generous than the erection of lofty columns of victory. 

• One elepbAot onlj U standing In the garden. For on noooaiit of 
the conflict of opinion os to origin and history of the fUtoes see Mr. H 0. 
Eeene’s •* Handbook to DilhL'* Appendix A. Tn. 
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CHAPl'ER II. 

Gujrat. 

Partly by arms, partly by the no less efficient means 
of conciliation, the independent power of the Kdjputs 
was broken ; the possession of Mdlwah assuretl, and the 
road to Gujrdt opened. Without anxiety, the Emperor 
could now move south for the reduction and restora¬ 
tion to his rule of the former provinces of the empire. 

Gujrdt, the ancient Surdshtra (the Goodly Land), has 
at all times been an important i>art of India and, although 
lying apart from the highways of immigration, has 
exercisetl no inconsiderable influence upon the rest of 
Hindiistdn by reason of the fertility of its soil 
a position favouring maritime commerce. Its poliUcal 
frontier has certainly varied much in the course of time, 
but its natural limits are better defined than those of 
adjacent countries.'/^gregated by nature, Gujrdt < 
in some particulars led an isolated existence and 
developed upon its own lines. Intellectual progress 
kept step with its rapid march in agriculture, trade and ; 
commerce and, in happy contrast with a later age, ripen¬ 
ed its most generous fruit—toleration in matters of belief. ^ 
Evidence of this toleration may yet be seen in the/ 
decrees chiselled on the rock of Gimdr by command 
of the famous Buddhist king, Asoka, in about the 
middle of the third century before Christ.* When the 


B., r. A. 
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Baddhista were uprooted froiu HindiUtAu, tlie JdnSj tbeu- 
kindred in faith, were hard beset to evade brdhmauical 
persecution. They found refugee in Gujrit wlieia tli^y 
chose Blount Abd for the site of their principal temple, 
the stately buildings of which to this day crown Its 
sum mi U 

Tradition, handed down in the MUilt*Ahmadt, * 
says that Gujrdt was anciently possessed by a number 
of Rdjpiit nobles who were independent in all respects 
save an obligation to pay an annual tribute Ui Iliijab 
Phiir, the then D4va Rijab of Kan^uj, their suzerain. 
It once happened that KAjah Phtir put to death a faith¬ 
less servant; the dead man*8 wife fle<l to Gujrdt and 
on her way gave birth to a son in the wilderness who 
was diftcovereti hy Sil D'^v'a and rcarei,! at ialanpiii- 
On arriving at man^s estate the youth, following the 
evil example of hie associates, went astray and became 

0 TKa PoUUeal Elintotj df nujTit. tr*. froni tho Pflniiin 

of 'A]( SIul>»nimiid Sy Joniai Birilr Lood, ISSfi. pp., 137 *<1 wq* All 
Mb, Fhn n wu iKurn id lfI93 and in 17I7-8 Attrdx (jituirtfi df 

Oujrit. An tipriglit inim+ of calm uid tompeiat* imlgm«dtr anil a dnaft 
obnnrur, b® hjul in cariy yduEh tnuddil bimsdlf to note down all important 

iidpnsKiona and exiwrid'doefl (Bird U o. lai). From pnadUDoUnn he bAd OC' 

oupied himaalf trltb GbJfAe and tiad Idng dSdirLthatl the plim of wrlring ito 
Ixivtory. Daring many years lui InddBtrioaAty acUoeted and tiftod hia 
matedaU. The frnit of bla rfisaaichee wm the Mirfit Abmadf which In Iea 
three parte demrihM the early hlabory of Onjrft. ltd mhjcctlon to .Uodim 
kiagw and ita oanditidn as a provijicfi of AJtbnr'a empEte. Tha moat ieh^ 
pertant part of hia tirork ara bis itati^Ues—the eatlina^^i and fanta of 
internal admlniitmtloia which he ilfted labdrioiidy and. with a paEnatdlciQi^ 
aecniacy^ hare an moloiilable mtue for tho Indian bLitorlan. He U 
enmplctely imtuter of hia dn|t army of ig-nras and this !■ the aidfd remarli- 
ahlc because the light play of OrientaL fnney readily derires rast reedlts 
from Ul-greanded Ogiirds. Tbn polituml hintory ii tasaibly and well pat 
together; hii etyla baa the eharm of a nuuntain itreaiiiiet frettsd by 
fr«i)ii«iit abetraclion I It K in fact, a nifrrur reflecting bln own natuta ami 
bflani dlxtinct tracen of etruggiM with dlflicEtltieB in Terbal eapressEonaad 

ol InUiUecLual labcn^ 
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li lilgUivay robber. At length, when on one occasion 
be had pillaged a wCidtby caravan destined for Xoadiij, 
aiijbitbn awoke within him. With hie ill-gotten gains 
be founded, in somewhere about 747 A* T)» tbe tow^n of 
Nahrwdla, tbe Patau of later date, 
established an independent principality 
timJer the name of Ban RitJ and thus from a robber 
became a king. Dniing the 575 years auccceding his 
death, Qujrdt was ruled in turn by 23 princes of the 
three Hindd tribes, the Chaivuras, tbe Clidlukyas and 
the Bagbdlaa. 

In 1025-G, Mahmud Gbminavl's marauding exjiedl- 
tion against the temple of Si'va at 
SdmnAtU on the south-west point of 
the peninsula of Kdtbiwdr, broke up the earlier iieacc. 
It was the first of the long succession of those Mosliui 
wars of conquest Tvhicb drew tbe kings of Gujrit into 
ev’er closer dependence upon the Mubammadans, and 
inextricably bound the fate of tbe province to that of 
the rest of HinddstAn until, at the end of the l.itlv 
century, it was completely subjugatetl by 'AlAnddin 
Khiljiand from that time forth, as ’AU Muhantiimd 
says, its rulers were nominees of the sultdns of Dihlf. 

In 1408, tbe then governor of Gujrat, Zafar Khan, 
at the BoUcitation of bis grandees, 
took advantage of the disorders which 
bad broken out among the successors of Firus Shdb 
III. of Dibli, to renounce his allegiance. His suit An, 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shib IL bad already conferred 
upon him the title of 'Azim HumAyiin and tSe royal 
meignia of a red canopy ; Zafar now ebtablished an in¬ 
dependent kingdom and assumed tbe name of Sluzaffar 
SIiAh. 
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His dynasty ruled from 1408 to 1572 and strove 
with some success both to increase 
810-980 H. temporal power and to spreatl tjie 

faith of IsWm. Muzaffar Shdh’s ^ndson and succes¬ 
sor, Ahmad, built Ahmaddbad* which became later on 
a famous and splendid city. The majority of his 
successors were incapable of bearing rule and, as many 
of them were mere children at the time of their acces¬ 
sion, they became the facile tools of parties. The court 
of Gujrdt was long the theatre of intrigue, and of violent 
and crafty deeds in which the last word was often 
spoken by poison or the dagger, while the evils of 
a rule of eunuchs and favourites displayed themselves in 
all their depravity. The province nevertheless waxed 
in power and importance; a desire for wider authority 
awoke in its kings and they gradually began to inter¬ 
meddle in the affairs of Mdlwah and of the Dak’Wn. Of 
them the most remarkable and the most ambitious was 
Humdvlie’s contemporary, Bahddur Shah ; a man gifted 


• Abm«iib4d. i. e., Ahm»d'» •ettlement, lie* 490 milee ». W. of DlhU 
In 2S«r N. L. 72*42' E. hg, on the S£l»nneti which hM iU eonnse In 
n monnUin oo the oonflnee of M4rwAr end GojrAt. AhmedAMd ebonld 
not be onRed e town but u erflomeretion of towM. lU wall* huTO n 
droumferenoe of OT«r fire mile*; are 13 feet in height and defended by 
eowen erected at Interral* of 60 pace*; 18 gate* once opened for the Ingress 
and egresa of UalBc. A Tariod enecesdon of marrellona memorial boUd- 
ingemeet the eye; the giant •tmetore of the JumA Masjld, the great 
built by the founder of the dty; the Irory Mowine in which the 
marble rfabe are delicately Inlaid with iTory aplaadid foutUlna ; honoured 
Mpnkhree rich in alabaster fretwork Jglooniy care Umple* of the Jain* 
magnificent aqoedocU, gardeoe and Unka of remantio beauty, and apad- 
ooa karmranteraU. Trade fiouriahe* cren at the preaent day and AhmadibAd 
gannenta « gold and ellrer tiMoe work, and ateel and wood earring* are 
^riod far and wide. The ancient apUndonr and magnificence of thla 
“aty of tomba and rnina" ia kowerer past; here too the ilahratt**, the 

•• randala of the Boat' wrought haroo and deaolation. 

Cities of Gujariahlia by H. 0. Brigga. Bombay 1819,4* p. 192 el 
Architecture of AhmwUbid by C. Hope and J. Fergoaaon, Lend. 1868, 4 . 
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with an UDweariablc activity imd whose entcrprieea 
were often crowned with great success. He overpowered 
IVfahmud II* of Mdlwali and, as bas been mentioned, 
stormed Chitor, This last act gave the motive 
2 IT Huiiidytin*a attack on Gujrdt and, 

in X535, brought about its nine months’ 
subjection to the MugbuLs, a subjection which served 
Akbar as an argument for imderbaking the reoonquest of 
bis “paternal province.” While Fathdna and CbAgaliTs 
were wrestling for supremacy in northern India, Gujr^t 
being left to itself, relapsed into its old party quarrels. 
Three boys in succefision were raised to the throne, 
their leading strings being held by some one of the 
Gujrdti nobles who was the despot of the day and who 
misased the pageant sovereignty to aggrandize his own 
family* Following this example, each other noble pur¬ 
sued only his personal advantage and mode himself 
practically independent in his hef 

Bahadur was succeeded by Mahmdd II. who was 
murdered by his slave Burhdn* His successor, Ahmad 
II. was put out of the way by his guardian I’timdd 
Khdn* who woe originally a Hindu slave; after whom 
a boy, named Natbu, concerning whom Ttimid Khdn 
swore on the Qordn that he was a son of MahmAd II, 
was called to the throne under the title of Muzaffor Ill. 

While the nobles, under pretext of governing the 
kingdom during NathA's minority, practically divided 
it amongst themselveSj the q^uarrels which resulted 
from this state of affairs bceame the more mischiev^ 
oua that the king sought to take part in them. His 

* BlockmacQ Aiitiokirag:^ AfilAUtifia reu&rclL find hit Exteu- 

filvefind Tfilxfible libruj wtA B^bMqiiBiiUr tfiktQ U> tbo cmpilii bj tbe 
ErafCTaf''3 kUct. Efii&caifp Elliot V, £10', 
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personal insignificance notirithstanding, Ue wa®> Ukc all 
Grijratis, an intcigaer and, according to hU necessitoes, 
threw himself into the arms now of one. now of anotBcr. 

Cbinmz Khan, a former Tiiiti slave, the lord of 
CbSmi.inir, Broach and Shrat and the earlier supporter 
of the Mirvis, had compelleil i'timiid Khdn to desCTt 
Jlozaffar but was himself murdered shortly aftemards 
by two of his rivals. On hearing of Us d^th, the 
Jlirzfis who, after their last attempt on tjjain, ha 
lied before Ashraf Khan and the imperial troops. 

formed the design of entering upon the inheritance ot 

Chinf-iz. It was not difficult for them, in the general 
confusion, to get possession of the three important 
places named above and they thus acquii-ed a voice m 
the fate of Giijrit, I’timid Kliin was crafty and lucky 
enough to recover control of the king’s person and 
with it of the kingdom but adherents faded him— 
JIuzaffar threw him over for another grandee, S^r 
Khdn Fillddi, and expelled him from Ahinaddbdd. He 
therefore tried to come to a provisional understanding 
with the Minis and, at the same time, negociated with 
Akbar to procure, as Firistah avers, the subjection of 
Gujrdt and its re-incorporation with the empire of 
I)lhll, Tlie existing state of affairs is thus strikingly 
described by ’Ali Muhammad:* “The learned and 
“ observing well know that a cause for the decline of 
“ every empire which has existed since the beginning of 
“ the world, may be found in the animosities of its nobles 
“ assiaWri by rebellious subjects whose mutiny and en- 
“ deavours, thank God ! generally revert on themselves, 
“ BO that some more fortunate rival steps in and profits 
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“ thereby. Such iras the end o( the kings and nobles of 
“ Gujnit, us will be here plained. Fate ba^'ing decreed 
***the desti'iiction of the government | its sen ants, by 
tUaregarding all sacred ties in the midst of rebellions, 
went to war among each other ; eo, under the acm- 
“ blance of friendship, the}^ openly com tn it ted acts of 
hostility, until at length those parties being set aside, 
“ the powers and seals of this kingdom were transferred 
to the hands of the ilhistrions descendant of Timur, 
Jaldluddin Jiluhaminad AkbarJ^ 

“Now" says Nizainuddin Ahmad, "that His 
Majesty a mind was quite set at rest by the suppresHion 
“ of rebels, and the reduction of their lofty forts, lie 
" turned his attention to the conquest of Gujrat/^ While, 
the various iiut>erial commanders,* some being Hindiis, 
some Muhammadans, went on in advance towards 
GujriU with their contingents, Akbar 

aotb<;.f«98CH. 

marching by Sangdnir, arrived at Ajmir on the SGth, 
where he performed his customary 
tL-iftwwnJ. (jgvotions. From Ajmir the Kbin-i- 

Kaliln, (commander-in ‘Chief) Mir iluhaininad Kh^n 
Atka advanced with 10,000 horse, the Emperor follow¬ 
ing later to Niigor, the rendezvous of his forces. From 
NAgor his march lay by liirt'ba and Sirohi to NahrwAla 
(Paton). On the way there were several skirmishes 
with isolated bodies of Ihijputs. The commander-in- 
chic f had been commissioned to bring about an ac¬ 
commodation with the Hajah of Sirobi and when 
dismissing the RAjpiit envoys, had been treacherously 
stabbed by one of their party. To avenge this crime, 
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Sirobf was attacked after the Emperor’s junction with 
the adranced force. In the fight which ensued, many 
of its inhabitants made e?£piation w'itb tbeir lives, the 
elftughtcr being especially great near the temple of Siva, 
From Sirolii, HAi Kai Singh, son of the RAjohof BikAnir 
was sent in force to keep open the road to GiijrAt and 
to make sore of his countrymen, the Rdjpiits of Jodh¬ 
pur, a movement which prevented all serious opposition. 
Before the army reached Patau, MAn Singh was detach¬ 
ed to capture Sher Khan FdlAdi who, with other local 
grandees, hod quitted AhmadAhild at the news of the 
Emperor’s approach, but he was able to overtake the 
the fugitives and returned to the camp 
laden with booty. The revenues of Patan wereasaigned 
for the maintenance of ’AbdurrAhim, the son of Akbar s 
once beloved guardian, BairAm KhAn but, on account 
of hie youth, Sajyid Ahmad Khun of BArha was 
appointed to assist him, 'Abdurralum was now 17 
years old and was amongst the upecial favourites of 
Akbar, by whom he had been reared and educated with 
the utmost care und who, on account of his sense and 
knowledge, had bestowed on him the title of MinsA 
Khan, It is recorded that while at Patan,* Akbar 
caused ’Abdnrrahim to repeat again to him the details of 
his father s murder. At CliotAnali, on the way to Ahmad- 
AbAd, wortl was brought to Akbar that Muzafiar Shah, 
the king of GnjrAt, fhad Red with Sher KbiLn FilMdi 
but that, being terrified by the close pursuit of the 
imperiallyEff, he Lad left him and was now wandering 


* Btocfamuio L t?., 
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aimlessly in the neighbourhood of Chotiiiiah. Several 
officers were thereupon told off to track tlie missing 
king and bring him to the Emperor. His royal 
umbrella and canopy were soon found, at the edge of a 
cornfield, and a short search sufficed to disclose Muzaffar, 
lying hidden in the com. Such an enemy could 
not be dangerous ; the Emperor pitied the unfortunate 
youth, received him kindly and sent him os his guest 
to Agrah. 

By the removal of the puppet king, Akbar became 
virtual ruler of Gujnit and the chiefs dared no longer 
delay their homage. Such of them as betook them¬ 
selves without reserve to the royal camp were received 
with the utmost friendliness but amongst the earliest was 
not numbered the wily Ftimiid JChdn, although he had 
been the first Gujrdti to make advances to the Emperor 
and although it was he who had invited Akbar to seize 
the abandoned province. Timorous suspicion is wont 
to be paired with craft. At the last moment he hesi¬ 
tated to make his submission. On 14th November, SLiih 
Fakhruddin Mdsawi and Hakim 'Ain- 
7th Bajab. ul-Mulk reported that “ he had set out 
“ to join the camp. During the march from Cotanah to 
“ the ne.xt stage, IVimdd Khdn arrived in the near 
“ neighbourhood and Khwdjah Jahdn and Mir Abii Turdb 
“ were despatched to meet and conduct him to the royal 
** presence where he was received by Akbar on his ele* 
“ phaiit. Other chiefs now came in • • and while all 
“ were encouraged with the words of hope, I’timadKhdc 
“ and some of the grandees were permitted to ride in the 
“ immediate cortege of the royal person.” •A considerable 
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number of Oiiji'dtis joinctl the cfinii.p iit Suteekli ntitl 
eoiiic niiBcluevoua ii^rsoua spread a report that the 
Kmperor had given orders for their quarter to be looted 
A mob of loose foUoiivers, aucli as litmg on the skirts ot 
an army, gathered Uigether atul In the cnsuiog tumult 
the baggage of Akbrn^'s new adherents was pillaged. 
This outrage, committed in his inimediate neighlnjur- 
hood, roused Akbar to furious anger ; he caused the 
offenders to be apprehended by tlie camp sui>ermten- 
deuts aud trampled to death by elephants. The stolen 
projierty was restoretl to Ita owners, Wlien justice had 
been thus Batisfietl, he mounted a throne and held 
a cairemonious dtu bdr at which everyone, higli and low, 
found admission, and friendly reception. He thus 
showed his new subjects that he was bringing them 
a government of orJfer and security and not an un- 
bridlotl reign of terror,* 

«0n the 14th llajab" says Abul Fax!, “he reach^l 
^ AhmadAMd where everyone, thunk- 

iBjii. “ ful that the imperial arrival Md 

“ delivered him from sublunary distresses, hastened 
“ around him to express hi a gratitude and Ahmaddbdd 
“ itself, cemtoining 380 districts, each district equal to 
“a city, reflected back upon hi a Majesty the heavenly 
radiance which he bestowed.” 

The Jfhutbuh was read in Akbaris name and the com¬ 
mand of the town, together with a stretch of land on 
the right hank of the river Malundri, was given to 
Mirzi 'Aziz Kokah. The districts of Broach, Ch^mp^nir 
and Surat which were atlll in the hands of the 
were assigned to various GujrAti chiefs, supervision over 
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whom was given to rtimicl Khto. This JMrcenUf at 
once feared and hated by the rest of the nobles, was 
tfell fitted by his merciless severity to curb unruly 
spirits ; to him and the others Gujrdti Ja^ddrs com¬ 
mand was given to ensure the immediate pacification of 
the country by proceeding energetically against tlie 
Mfrzds. 

On Monday, 8th December 1572, the Emperor went 
to Kambhayat (Kainbay)* in order to 
.nd sba’b&n MO H. sca-coost before returning to 

his capital. Half- way tliither came the news, nntici{)ated 
by those who had warned him of the duplicity of the 
Gujritis, that Ttimd*! KhAn and his associates were 
wavering in their fidelity and irresolute; and more¬ 
over that one of the latter, Ikhtiydrul Mulk had already 
deserted. Thereupon Shdbdz Khdn, a man of noted 
energy, was sent to bring the traitors os prisoners to 
Kambay where they were eventually left under trust¬ 
worthy supervision. 

Kambay which is now ruined and impoverished, was, 
in the time of Akbar, a wealthy port and trading town ; 
its merchants, men from Asia Minor, Damascus, Persia 
and Transoxania welcomed the Emperor with enthusi¬ 
asm for they saw in his coming a guarantee for peace 
and tranquillity. From Kambay, he made his first trip 
to sea, spending several hours in a sailing-boat with 
much pleasure. On 18th December he left the city and 
moved towards Barodah from the 

12 th sh»i>4D. neighbourhood of which plara he sent 

a division under the Khdn-i-*Alam and several well- 
tried officers against Siirat, the fort which was then the 
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fulcrum of Mu, MirzA'a power. It stands on the Tdpti, 
about twenty miles irtland from the gulf of Kambay. Ju 
the night of 23rd December 1572 however, news cadie 
from Broach that Ibrdbim HusaLn Mtrsid 
ijUiSbAbfjL, had mtinicred Kustam Khdn Kumi, 
a chief who wished to return to hia allegiance, and had 
quitted Broach with the intention of drawing off to the 
north by a road at a distance of tome 16 miles from 
the Bmpei or'fl camp, In order to raise new dlsturbancea 
in his rear and in the empire taelf. By this new’s 
Akbar was kindled to great anger ; lie at once left his 
head ►quarters and started with a small escort to chastise 
the audacious rebel, at the same tiiie sending a conrlec 
to the division which had. marched for Sdrat with 
orders for its immediate return and junction with his 
own force. In order not to excite attention and dis¬ 
regarding the remonstrances of his friends, hetookwitli 
him only some two thousand men,* 

With a native guide Akbar pressed forward, through 
that night and the following day, with such rapidity 
that when in the eveuing he reached the Mabindri, he 
had with him only some 40 horse. From a passing 
6rdAmaii, be learned that Ibr&him Husain Mirzd was 
posted in great force in Sarndl, a small town built on 
low hill on the opposite bank of the river* On this 
intelligence, hia few corapauions somewhat lost heart 
and wished to conceal themselves until reinforcements 
should arrive. At this critical moment, the van of the 
troops recalled from Surat came up* Akbar had been 
much chafed by the delay in their movements and now 
forbade them to share in the fight, but he forgave them 
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when he heard that they had mistaken their road. 
Even with this addition, the force numbered oniv 150 
as some say, only 100 naen ; word was nevertlieless 
given for an immediate attack.* MAo Singh soUcitefl 
the honour of leading the van and Akbar replied, 
To-day we have no army to divide; let us keep together 
and set our hearts to the oombat” It is my duty, 
“ however,” said Man Singh, “ to push on to the fiont if 
it be but a few paces, to show my devotion to your 
“Majesty.” This gallant rtn^uest was granted and Akbar 
and his followers then plunged into tlie ati'eam.f He 
reached the opposite bank in safety, Alcantame IbrAhim 
had left the town with some two thousand troopers and 
was awaiting attack on a hill in its rear which he 
endeavoured to cover with his only gun. The stretch 
between the river and the town was impassable by 
reason of thick jungle, ditches and masses of rock, 
Mitn Singh therefore made a bold tUt&ur round the 
town whilst Akbar threw himself into it—by a water- 
gate j within he met but feeble resistance and when 
he had cleared a passage through the block of the 
MirzA^s eatnels, horses, i)ortcr8 and feent-beerers in the 
narrow streets, be galloped cut into the open by the 
opposite gate. 

The blood of his knightly ancestors surged in hia 
veina and as the TAtAra, hrondishing lance or acini itar, 
spurred their steeds over the steppe and fell upon out* 
numbering foes and cut them down or over-rode them, 
BO now diislied Akbar, followed ouly by a few; a true 
ChogAtAi, he urged on his panting war-horse aud with 

* Foll&wiDj[AlilLl F»iJ, Bird (Si 5) jires 300 u Uia miutAF of Akbu'i 
troopft, Tra. 
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flashing blaile, dealt mighty blows upon the foremost 
rank of foes. BtibA Khan Qabishiil’s bowmen were out- 
niatched and beaten back ; Bhfipat, Hihdri Mall s son, 
tlirew himself with tremendous imjjctus upon the 
enemy hut a well-aimed sword-thrust felle<l him his 
horse wheeletl riderless back and his panic-stricken men 
fell into disorder while the foe, elated by success, re¬ 
newed the charge with all their strength. All fought 
witli the courage of despair, man to man, hand to hand; 
when Jances were splinteretl, when swords snapi)e<l, 
a couple of combatants would leap from their horses to 
end the deadly combat with their daggers. The nuinlx'rs 
engaged being so small, the fight took the form ot 
a series of brilliant duels and more resembled a tourney 
than a battle. Much noble blood was spilt, for grandees 
fought like common troopers ; Mu. Khdn Bdrha, 
Bhagwan Dds, Mdn Singh, Bhoj—a son of Surjan Hada 
who now gave splendid proof of his fidelity to his new 
sovereign,—and many another chief of renown,.Hindu 
and Musalmdn, vie<l in glorious deeds of anns. Still 
the day looked ominous for the Emi»eror ; suddenly, two 
horsemen, side by side, a Chagatal and a llajput galloi»- 
e*l like men in flight, along a field path hedged in by 
thorny etiphorbium, towanls the enemy stationed at iu 
other end. The two were Akbar and BhagwAn Diis. 
Three troopers charged them, Bhagwan Dds deftly 
turned aside a spear which one of these aimed at him 
and, ns his assailant got entangled in the thoniy jungle, 
forejed him by a lance-thrust to retire. Akljar had 
ridden in between the two other troopers and set upon 
them so vigorously that they made off. When the 
imperialists saw this bold feat of anns and the Emperor s 
danger, they ncrve<l themselves to a last and decisive 
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charge. Again scimitars shoTvered sparks, sj^cars tvhis- 
tled, armour clashed ; the Mirztl turned to flee * and 
his men hurried off in confusion, giving up the 
as lost. Long pursuit was forbidden by the 
which came on darker than the fate of that 
“ 80 the Emperor gave orders to stop the pursnit." 
victors returned to Samiil and Akbar with 0|)en 
showered rewards upon the heroes of this two hours* 
fierce tilting.f 

The investment of Surat was now undertaken ; it 
surrendered, after a resistance of one month and seven¬ 
teen days, on 26th Fcbniary, 1573. 
According to Abul Faal, it was during 
this siege that Akbar was first brought in contact with 
the Portuguese but it is to be assumed that he had 
already seen some of their inissionarieM. The bombard¬ 
ment had already begun when a large body of Goanese 
(’hristisns appearwl before the walls ; presumably they 
had contemplated taking part in the defence for the 
growth and extension of the impi'rial {)owcr along tlie 
coasts could not but be unfavourable to their own 
designs. When they j)erccivc<l that it was beyond 
their power to aid the besi^ed and when, at tlie same 
time, they became acrpiainted with the strength and ca|>a- 
bilities of Akbsw’s army, they gave out that their visit 
was a friendly embassy to the Emperor. He probably 
{lenetratcd their designs but he chose to treat tl»em 
us friends and guests, gave them a gracious reception. 


* Uiii ooDSori, Gdlrnkh • cUagbter of KlranLn fe<^«pen bow* 
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exchanged with them the usual gifts, discussed with their 
officers Portuguese and general European affiiira and 
finallj^ dismissed them amiably and so adroitly that tl^^y 
wei^ constrained to return to Goa without having 
iccompliBhed anything. This episode acquires a certain 
significance from the circurastance that it afforded the 
Emperor actual evidence of the dangerous aims of 
adventurers of whose dealioga on the Indian seas and 
coasts he must ali'eady have heard. 

Another incident which occurred during the eiege of 
Sdrat deserves comiuemonition. Like the Rajputs, 
Akbar loved rash feats of arms. One evening, in camp 
when their brains were heated with wine, some*one was 
lauding Rijptit contempt for death and stated that 
the EAjpfits of lihaganah bad a game in which they 
“ posted two men on one side with naked pikes and 
'‘placed two others exactly opposite who, upon on 
“a signal given, would rush upon the spears until the 
points came out of their backs. ‘ If that be the^case 
“ said Akbar, ‘ I too will run upon my sword' and 
“ thrusting the handle into the w;dl prepar^ to execute 
“ bis words.* His companions were motionless with 
» consternation, Jldn Singh only moved and struck the 
“ weapon to a distance, but still the thumb and forefinger 
“of his Majesty were slightly cut before the weapon 
“ was removeil/' Roused by this Interference to violent 
anger, Akbar knocked down JIau Singh and only timely 
interposition prevented further mischief. This incident 
is in no way creditable to the great ruler but it ought 
not to bb passed over without mention. /fhwio sum, 
humam nihil a me aliefium puto.* 
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The government of Siirat was conferred on Kaldish 
Kh^n and the army then tnov^ to Ahtnadihid, In 
the* interim the Mirzits had stirred np fresh troubles. 
After his defeat at Samdl, Ibrahim had fled towards 
Patan where he joined Shdh and JIo, Hosain MirziL 
Abnl Fazl says that they heaped on him the bitterest 
reproaches for his ilbsuccess and that he, passionate old 
warrior as he was, left brother and nephew* in anger 
and resolved to join hie younger brother Mas^tid in an 
expedition against Agrah. The two others proceeded 
with Sher Ehdn FdMdi to lay siege to Patan* Sayyid 
Ahmad Kbdn Barha, its govemorj at once put it in a 
posture of defence And sent to the Sdrat camp for 
reinforcement, in accordance with which requisition 
Akbar despatched 'Aziz Kokab, with the ]dg(rdaT& of 
MAlwah, RAisin and Chanden and other cliiefa. The 
besiegers moved some ten miles from the town and 
overcame the imperial right and left wings but when 
the victors scattered in search of plunder, the defeated 
Qutbuddin Kbdu, having effected a Junction with 'Azf^ 
Kokoh and the troops of tbe centre, fell upon them sud¬ 
denly and won a complete victory. Sher KbAn fled to 
Amm Khdn of Jdndgarh and the Mirzds, under close 
pursuit, made for the Dak'hin. These 

IStli It u THT ^ Ti SSOn. _* Qrt J T 

events occurred on 22nd January 
1573, On 23rd February 'Aziz Kokab reappeared in 
the camp before Surat and gave full 

20th Sb&wwiL t . m r i - 

details of his success. 
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Oh the 3rd of April of the »ame year, Akbar again 
entered Ahinadabad ^yhere he halted ten 
soUi Zi i-kh starteil to return to Sitri. 

In Haibatpiir he lavishly rewarded and diamissed hia 
vnasals to their homes. He also bestowed on llnzafTiir 
Khin* * the jdt^^rd of S^rangpur and Ujjain. When he 
was within a day’s march of Ajnnff intelligence was 
brought to him that Ibrdhim Mfrza was dead. Ibrdliiui 
had been followed up by the imperialists and defeatetl 
near NAgor. Thence be had fled from village to village^ 
from town to town, accompanied by some three hundred 
men; at length he directed his steps to his paternal 
jagir of A'zaiiiptir in Saiubhal, bis army being incrcas* 
ed by gatbcring to it robbers, adventurers and other 
desperadoesyy Spreading fire and slaughter, he entered 
the Punjib ; its governor Husain QuH Khdn was, at 
the time, occupied in besieging Nagarkdt but forthwith 
concluded a favourable peace with its jxjssessor, RAjah 
Hudi Chand, and hurried to oppose IbrAhlm, Alxnit 
80 miles from ilultAn, be took IbrAbim's motley camp 
unawares. Mas'iid wafi in charge, for Ibrihim was 
hunting and returnefl only a little before the end 
of the engagement. The rebels were totally routed, 
.Mas’ud was captured and Ibrdhim put to hasty flight. 
His pursuit was again taken up by Baddonfs protector, 
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the balr-bramedj adventure-loving Husain Khan 
Tukriyali who hoped, Bad don f sajs^ that the hard ships 
and the forced march of 500 las in hh previous pursuit 
of Ibrdhfrn bad 0 |>ened a way for him. Near Muitdn 
flows the Ghara, a river formed by the combined streams 
of the Sutlej and the Bias j* this the baited MirzA wished 
to cross but night came on, there was no boat and 
he rested a brief space with his comrades on the bank. 
He was recognized by some fishermen of an adjacent 
Jliil settlement who eagerly set upon hi a wearied party 
and wounded the Mirzd badly, an arrow entering his 
neck at the nape and coming out at the throat; his 
panic-stricken people made off and he remainei!, wearied 
and wounded to death and alone save for one old and 
faithful slave who clave to him, wrapped him in the 
disguise of Jiunihle garments and led him to the poor 
hut of a dendsh. The dervish in his turn laid him on 
his own bed, dressed bis wounds and sent word of bis 
presence to Siiyyid KbAn in MultAn. Ibrdhirn waa 
consequently taken to Multlin and there he shortly 
after wads died of his wound. Such was the end of this 
son of the house of Timur* 

Akbar reached Sikri on 3rd June 1573. About the 
same time, Husain QnU Khan brought in 
2 nd Qnf*.r 331 H. prisoners and among them Jlas^dd 

Husain Mlrza. llas’ud^a eyes were sewed up but the 
Emperor ordered them to be opened 5 the other captives 
were covered with the skins of hogs, asses and dogs ; 
of these the ringleaders died by the hand of ^he hang¬ 
man, the rest, including Has'iid, were pardoned.f On 
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the same day, the head of Ibrihim was brought to 
Akbar from Multan, Sayyid Khan having had it cut 
off for the purpose. When the'] Emperor,^* says 
Kizimuddm Ahmad, “returned from Gujrit, there 
“ remained no resistance m that country, all the forts 
“ were in the hands of his servants and such of his 
troops as had not sensed on the campaign were sent 
“to strengthen A'zam Khin. But he had hardly 
“ been six montlia in his capital when news of fresh 
“ outbreaks came in, time after time, and A'zam Ehia 
“ himself wrote for reinforcements.'^ The old disturbers 
of the peace hod again broken out from their hiding- 
places f they chased off the government ofiSclals and 
overpowered the garrisons left behind in scattered 
places. The aged Ikhtiyarul JIulk had joined some 
adherents of Sher Khdn Fid^i and marched to threaten 
Ahmad&b^. On his way he surrounded *Aziz Kokah 
in the fortified camp which the latter had formed near 
Ahmadnagar on his march against the rebels. The rebels 
next determined to throw themselves into Ahmadibdd, 
hoping either to surprise it or to tempt 'Azb Kokah to 
leave hie strong position and meet them in the open* 
The latter however succeeded, by forced marches, m 
reaching AhmadAbid before them and there he remain- 
^ inactive, in obedience to Akbar's injunctions not to 
risk a decisive battle. Meantime Mu. Husain Mini 
and ShAh Mirzd, who had awaited in the Dak'hin a 
favourable chance for a c&up^d^-maiTj^ returned to the 
neighbourhood of Sfirat but were forced to retire to 
Broach, Here the wily leader of the gong contrived to 
enUst in his service a number of Qutbuddln's people^ 
Thus strengthened, he obtained possession of Kambay 
which being negligently guarded was won without a 
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blow struck—its commaDder, Husain Kb^ Karkarab, 
escaping to Ahmadibdd* Sliortly after, Mu. Husain 
Mitzil joined the other rebels and the flame of re volt 
again blamed up ; villages in ashes, plundered bdzdrs 
and grisly murder marking the track of sedition. 

If at this time Ahnmdikbjid bad fallen into the hands 
of the rebels, not only would all hold on Gujrdt have 
been lost but the enemy would hardly have let pass 
the opportunitj^ of creating confusion in the adjacent 
Mi^lwah and from it of widening their circle of mischief, 
Now therefore when one messenger of ill tklings follow¬ 
ed another, it behoved Akbar to act quickly and with 
decision. He put everything in train, collected troops, 
distributed tbe money and accoutrements necessary for 
the renewed campaign, issued proclamations to tbe 
amirs andjdfffrddrs whom he bad so btely dismissed 
to their homes, euinmoning them to bring up their 
contingents well-equipped for the suppression of the 
rebellion in GujrAt, sent BhogwAn Dila in advance with 
bis harem and declared that, in spite of bis overwhelm¬ 
ing _obcupationE, he would be the first to show hii face 
to tbe enemy. He gave hts commanders rendezvous at 
Patan and on 23rd August 1573 left Sikri with a follow- 
“S of aljout 500, among whom were 
93 1 H. several noted leaders. The party rode 

Bwift she-camels such as are usually employed on forced 
marches ; most led their saddle-horses and as almost 
no baggage was taken, it was fi^ible, even with bouts 
of unfavoumble weather and over bad roads, to cover 
tbe 800 miles between Sikri and Pa^n without a halt, 
in the unexampled space of nine days and nights.* 

* Cbft]rooi> (llf 4 sot« tb4t iud« (Ikja miM Im 4ii 

for tlereiiH. Tri. 
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On 30th August 1573,* at BAlisina, about 5 miles 


Fad Jam&dft 1. 
981 a. 


south-east of Patau ^ Akbar came up 
with his army. He had been iinweAri- 


able ; like his companiouB, he hud eaten whatever food 
was to be found on the road and had rested only when 
no one could follow him. As s<xjn as he had touched 
the goal of this exhausting journey and when 3,000 meu 
had joined him from Patan, he determiued, without 
resting, without hesitation, without further reinforce¬ 
ment, to press on to the relief of Ahmaddbdd although 
by this time 20,0(X) foes were gatberetl before it. On 
his way, an engagement took ]>lace at Kari with RoUjA, 
an adherent of Shcr Khdn Fiiiadi, in which victory 
remained to the imperiulists. Subsequent to this, A'ljaf 
Khin was sent ahead to announce to the beleaguered 
Aziz Kokah that relief was coming. The army 
reached the outskirts of AhmadalAd almost unobserved 
and in complete order of battle and the enemy was 
terrified out of an unwatchful supineness by the sound 
of the royal trumpets and kettle-drum a, hen morning 

dawned, Mu. Husain advanced nith some other 

horsemen to the bank of the river (SAbarmati) in order 
to ascertain who the newcomers might be and Nizam- 
nddin Ahmad relates that it so hapj>ened that Subhan 
“ QuH Turk had also gone down to the river with two or 
three men from our side. Mu, Hui^iin Mlrzd called 
“ out to Subhan Khin Quh, inquiring whose army it 
was and he ^vvas answered, it was the Emperor^s who 
“ had inarched from Fathpiir to punish traitors. The 


* Thfl roxtte Uj put Todili, HD'ixibfid,. AJaiU, 

Jlttrui, SojEst, P&U, Bbt^wpnj^Tir, Jilor, PsltAtiwUr DUtt Sj^ftioiu 
Caiuider»Sla dtUy ociramd between PdU imd Jilcnr, oecuioned m part bj 
the diMbedienoa of the f«lU>wert to the ELnuporot’i otderi. 
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Mfrzd replied, ‘ My spies Lave informed me that four- 
“ teen days ago the Emperor was at Fathpiir ; and if 
“ this is the imperial anny, where are the royal elephants 
“ which always accompany it ?' Subhdn Quli said, * How 
“ could elephants have travelled with us 400 k&s in nine 
days?* Mu. Husain returned amazed and troubled to 
“ his army, and drawing out his forces he prepared for 
battle. He directed Ikhtiydr Kh4n to t^ike 5,000 horse 
“and prevent 'Aziz Kokah from sallying out of the 
city.*’ The Mirzds placed Abysinnians and Gujrdtfs on 
their right wing; their left was formed by Afghdns 
under a son of Sher Khdn Fulddi ; in the centre under 
Shah Mirza were ranged Hadakhshis and men of Trans- 
oxania, of whom Abul Fazl says that “ the very marrow 
of their bones seemed nourished by habitual sedition.” 

Akbar placed ’Abdurrdhim Mirzd in his centre ; his 
right was under Mir Muhammad, the commander-in- 
chief ; his left under Vazir Khdn. He put himself at 
the head of 100 picked cuirassiers to be ready to turn the 
balance of battle w herever danger threatened and need 
was greatest. “ When it came to crossing there was some 
“ indecision and Akbar only and a few {>er8onal grandees 
“ first crossed. An enemy’s head being brought to him, 
“'this happy omen caused the chiefs w ho had held back 
“ to forget their caution and venture across the stream.”* 
The battle remained long undecided ; at some points 
Akbar’s troops yielded and there he charged “ like a fierce 
tiger” into the enemy’s serried line ; “ Alldhu Akbar'* 
resounded with new vigour and the MirzAs gave w’ay 
perforce under the impact of the enthusiasts. Mu. 
Husain was wounded, thrown from his horse and taken 


dialiDera II, 66, Trt. 
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prifloncr* “ Victory now declnred itself on every siJe 
** and liis Majesty retamed triumphant to bis conch 
which waa placed at the ed^e of the Iw-ttle-beld and 
“ there he offered up his thanfca for the victory vouch- 
** safed.” When the defeated Mu. Hueam was brought 
before Akbiar and several laid claim to the honour of 
Ijis capture, RAjah Bir Bar asked him who hot! made 
him prisoner. To this he tersely replied, “ The salt 
“ of the lord of the faith and of the world has taken 
“ me,”* Akbar apoke kindly to him and (a aignLficont 
sign) placed him under the special charge of a RAj'put, 
Hdi E&i Singh. Among the pnaonera traa a certain 
Mard A^miii Shdh, a foster brother of the captive Miraa 
and who had killed Bhupat, brother of BhagwAn DAs at 
SarnAl. For hia brother-in-lasake, Akbar took 
upon himaelf the satisfaction of the blood feud and, as 
Mard was led forward, tranBhxed him with a spear. 
After the fight, the imperialists dispersed at ease ; 
some tended their wounded friends, others plundered 
their fallen enemies ; some rested, ivhile others wander* 
ed along the stream to water their horses and to quench 
their own thirst. Akbar had lain down on a carpet 
spread on the bank of the river and, surrounded by a 
few confidants, was enjoying a short repose after the 
enormous exertions of the last few days. Suddenly, a 
new foe was announced ; it was IkbtiyArul Mulk who 
on hearing of the MirzA^'s defeat hod hastened to his aid 
from AhmndAbAd. The confusion among the Emperor^s 
people was indescribable ; even the bravest were for 
the morftent bewildered ; a drummer who was near 


* Thd wit wbidi be had CKtea at tbe Emjrtrat'B table, i. g., the obliga- 
ticfu of bwpitiUitj' and to hit entartainer trhiob ho had diwofarf*^' 
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Akbar waa rendered motionless bj terror and waa first 
brought to his aensea by the Emperor's uplifted l^ce 
when he sounded the alarm with redoubled energy md 
gathered a few soldiers round their lord, A k bar's 
attack w^ns opened by bis bowii^en who ** poured a bail of 
arrows on the enemy. Simultaneously bis little troop 
“ threw themselves upon the rebel cavalry, among whom 
“ they caueetl^ueh panic that the royal troops pulled the 
** arrows out of the quivers of the fugitives and used them 
“ against them/’ IkhtijArul Mulk lost both battle and 
hfe and his dripping bead was brought in by a Turkoman 
soldier** During the engagement^ Mu, H iisain Mirza ivaa 
put to death by his guards, without express order but 
under pressure fifom llliagwan Dis who apprehended 
that he might escape, and by this ajiiiiosa sedulitas 
Akbar was rid of his most fomiidable opponent* After 
the victory, ’ Aziz Kokah with other officers came from 
AbmadAlid to the battlefield and was warmly wel¬ 
comed by the Emperor who, on 2nd 
6th jnmfidaLoaiH* 1573^ led his triumphant army 

into the city, where he was enthusiastically greeted. 
After resting for a few days in the palace of his foster- 
brother, be set his face towards bis favourite Agrab. 
So rapidly and well had this expedition been managed 
that he arrived there after an absence 
ath II, ^£1 only 43 days (on Monday Gth Oct.) 

Ah he drew near Sikri,t he mounted his warhorse, a 

^ The Ktoperor luS m pjntaiil of tho thullt ol hi* i]*a;hMr«d 

t-pffii ijrn Ithcce WdrB fivef 'S'^OOS), Xii&inntliltn Elliot V, 

j Sfkri wa doubly dear to Akbftr, firat bocBOM Ill« faciaoq.Tvd and pioDI 
nt Sahm Mu'lnuddfn chifhtl direlt thorc, and becBOHAkbar^B agut 

Salfm (afbenf atds the EEDperor Jhh&ngf r) and MiuAd w«]r«i born. th»irB In 
„ thfl hDUM the Dti Slat Ao^aiift ISCSi and 

itih RaM I. Jan# isze TEapootlTtlj. XluijniEiddln AbuMwi, 

Jrd IfuUnvB ^ ChalnJttri I, 340. 
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grey charter witli henna-stained mane and tail and 
took his spear in his hand ; before him rode his faithful 
comrades and Lis bodyguard, having their lancesadorned 
widi golden apples. His household and those grandees 
who had remained in Sikpi came to the foot of the hill 
to meet him j the sound of their acclamation mingled 
with the strains of the royal bund which from the 
portals of the Jntnd Masjid published far-and wide the 
news of victory. Well might Akbar be content with 
the result of his rapid and fortunate campaign and, to 
honour deeds of arms of which he had u full right 
to he proud, he now affixed to the name of SlkH 
the prcEtwmetia “ Fathpur—” the dtj/ of vktojy. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Benoai- 

Though from time mitnemoriul nil Intlm linn been 
regarded as the liome of inarvcU, a truly fabulous 
Bplcndour hovers over her eastern Inrids^ the lo^v 
countries of the Gauges. The latent longing wliieh 
drives a man forth and renders his desire for travel 
the more ardent as his goal is distant or difficiiltt 
conjures np for him, with wondrous colour and 
gigantic form, the magnificence, the beauty, and die 
riches of those lands ; while the stories which occa¬ 
sional travellers have borne westward, strengthen the 
belief that there, as actualities, have lived the dreams 
of man’s cUildhoDd. There dwelt descendants of 
the ancient Aryans, a gentle and peaceful race as¬ 
suredly, living lightly in careless enjoyment of the 
present, under a sun ivhose rays iniluce the' utmost 
luxuriance in nature, but compel a vegetative exist¬ 
ence to man. Delicate in'build, unwarlike and eflfemi- 
nate, Bengalis have developed barely the rudiments of 
poetic creation or scientific activity j unlike other Hindna, 
they have never forgotten the practical demands of life, 
to plunge into the abyss of inner contemplation or 
into dreams of the lust problem of Being. They have 
been none the less vain and self conceited that, by 
reason of their weakness and cowardice, they have been 
lightly esteemed by their fellow-Hindus of Upper India 
who as well as the MoeUrn immigrants, even after cen- 
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tunes of settlement among them have despised them 
and have carefully sought to establish their own non- 
Bengali origin.* The sober-spoken f Ibn Batutah des¬ 
cribes Bengal as a hell rich in blessings, in other words, 
as an infernal |)aradise. ^t is a tract of some 204,000 
square miles ; covered by a close network .of ri^^ers, 
the arteries of widely-ramifying trade : the deposits 
of these rivers which frequently overflow their banks 
and indeed change their course, provide the rdiyat with 
a soil admirably adapted to the growth of rice and 
numerous other cereals. Here flourishes in luxuriance 
the splendid and varied vegetation of the tropics and 
here is & fauna hardly equalled elsewhere in diversity. 
At the present day, Bengal contains a population of over 
60 millions. In the proe-Muhammadan era, it appears 
to have been divided into five districts: (1) “ Radha, the 
country west of the Hugli and soutli of the Ganges ; 
(2) Bagdi, the delta of the Ganges ; (3) Bangs, the 
country to the east of and beyond the delta ; (4) 
Barendra, the country to the north of the Padma and 
between the Karatoya and the Mahananda rivers ; (5) 
Mithila, the country west of the Mahananda.” 

Reliable information is so singularly meagre that there 
can be no question of an accurate history of ancient 
BengaL^ At the time when the heroes of the Maha- 
bharata were fighting amongst themselves, Bengal 

* I>Meription of IIindo«t*ii and the adjecent Coaotriee, bjr VT. Uemiltoti, 
io two Tolomee, 4*. Lon. 1830, I. 94 et stf. Higblj edifjinf mad readable 
eren at the preeent time ie the short sketoh of Bengal in the Pilgrimage 
of the wortVj Bct. Samuol Porchas; see Earlj Trarele in India, Series 
I. CalcntU, 1864, 8*. 

t Voyages d'lbn BatonUh par I>efr6tnerj et Sangoinsitl, Paris, 1868, 
8* IV.,J10. 

t Indtsebe Alterthomskande. Lassen 111., 717; Oolebrooke, Miscellaneous 
Essajs, 11., 187 ;_Gladwia, L o. 30. 
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must have belonged to the kingdom of Magadha, on the 
do^fall of which it attained greater independence. 
SeVeral Hindu families, sprung from the earlier con¬ 
querors, were domiciled as independent rulers in Bengal. 
As elsewhere in Hindustan, here also the priestly caste, 
the brahmans^ acceded to the highest power. Adi^iini, 
the ruler of Graura (Bengal), summoned to his kingdom 
five priests from Qanauj (Kanyakdbja) and endowed 
them with rich possessions ; they soon formed a wide¬ 
spread fraternity, side-by-side with whom subsisted the 
so-called “ seven-hundred ” brahmans, whose descend¬ 
ants are still to be found in almost every hamlet. 

More profitable information as to past ages is to 
be extracted from the history of Ballalasena and his 
successors; he was nominally the offspring of the 
wife of Adiqura and the Brahmapdtra incarnate in 
form of a brdhman. The most noteworthy of his 
successors was Lakshmanascna, who founded for his 
capital, Lakshmanavati (Lak'hnauti, Gauda, (hiur). 
The last Indian king of Bengal, Lakshmanfya,* trans¬ 
ferred the seat of Government to the extreme south 
of his kingdom, to Navadwipa, (New Island, Nadiya).t 
As his soothsayers ha<l foretold, he was forced to 
6wn yield to the bands of Moslim robbers 

who in 1198-9, under the brave Mu. 
Bakhtyar Khilji,t Qutbuddin of Dihli’s general, planted 


* Hamilton, (1. o. I. 114), iUt«« tliat the but ruler wui popoburlj known 
M 8n Ben. 

t In t3» W N. L and 88* 24' E. L. * * 

t Sprunf from the Affhin Ghorfa and n man of aooh hideona oonn- 
tenanoe that aeTeral'leader* rejected hia proferred Berrioe, but he ftnalljr woo 
a prominent poaition and f reat reputation bj hia f loriona mlliUry under, 
takiora. It ia notewortbj and aiofular that he waa remarkable, aa were 
aobeeqneatlj Timur and Akbar, for the extraordiaary ieofth of hia arma. 
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fhfl crescent in the saaiith'eastem division a of MithUaf 
in Barendra, tiie northern parts of Ratjha^ an<i the 
north-weetem tracts of The ponder 


* Am ^o^ tlie foUoirinp Sctrtidaebor^r tber? tiarfl been 

ti0ied Ch.. Stewart'ai HtttoTjof Ben^^i LAtid. 18I9> OLidwin I. c, II. 4 

ft tfq*; ani Oi* flWit of B]iMillKiantt> ttirc* adminblo COh btlllQtiDDi to 
theJ, A. 9. entitled Contribationn to tho Gwjraphj »nd HiS' 

torjofltonpiV’ eto.J t J. A. 8. 1973), fp* KB-3<>7) T8T4. {p SSO-Slft) l&TB 
(p, a7fi-3iCi4][ Kid to tbe Umo for JSJ9 p. 22(b2'4l. He given tho froa- 
tiers bf ATobuDinedui Beopnl snlMtBi] Hbllr as fnltows ;— 

(d,) JntbeN.-W. iho frontier w(bended ant little bejondl tbd Kosf river! 
bnt ander sbme of tb* tirlj Ma. govemors sad tbe indejiendeqt ttagi', tie 
tkiDgal Empire inclndwl all opper BlhAe nortfa of tbe Oangee as far aS 
aimO. Sooth ol the flange* tb« frarttiereat Bstobliabcd point WM Oarbl, 
tbeVeyof Bengal. M Sahirin on tbn Indus was of Ssnd. From Oarhi tbe 
froDlior pMsed along the flosgea to tho Kvalih of A'g-Mahsll (FtAj^Maballb 
wben it again ttLen^f ^eatvnnl t« north-western Blrbhdm^ pashiog atoog 
tb# bonndar^ of the mudsm Sailt41 Parg^nnsa to the ootiflnmco of tbe 
Ttar&haF and tbe Darndnlar, from whflro it wetit along tbs left bank of the 
Dnmddar to the m-igbbonrlioad of the town of Baniw£llr From here it 
again tOflk a wwbcrly dlroctton* nnd pa»*«c1 along the N.-W* and W. hotifi- 
duies of tba modern Hdiflf and Howrah (Elabrah} dlntricts down to 
Manilslghit whero the BdpnArljan OoWS into the flugll river. 

(i.) Tbe Bonthom frontier Was thei oorthom Odtoklrt of the Snndarhan 
from Habiigarh- oonth oE Diamond Harboor on the HdgU, to Bigberet 
in lOnthorn Jeaaore, and to the Hniinglli^. i.r-^p along tbe a. WaAdffa of 
vj>Wrj SitgSoo. and Khalifitihfid. pojond the Haring b4ti. tbe frontier 
eomprisod nV*«T'- Bvkli and Fath4b«rl with the hdantU o£ Dak-faln Shahbia^ 
pur and Bondip at tba mouth of the Hegna. 

(e.> The eaMerri frOOEieT flitetulcd. from Snnnfirglon and the Mogna 
northward, and thon poaaed to the east, inclading tba district of Sylhst 
Jb passetl along the Bonthem slopes of the Jatotiah, Khuatob.and Gfiro Hills 
to naAAfl Sherpdr In nortberri JdTincoiittgh to the iitot bank of tha BrAhma- 
pdtra psar CfaUmlri. and fiftsm here aloog the river to waAdH' Bbftorbandj 
whicb Eormod the h'-^E. frontier. Tbo frontier airidn wore SunnlrgAon 
Biadha, Sylbot and G'horig'hit^ ThoH diatrioto eailj appeared a desirable 
aim to the comincBti-lovillg AsaamfiM. 

C^J.) The nortbem frontier jAHed from Bbltarband, near the bend of 
the Brihm'bpdtrat and to later times from flauhatH to E&inrdp over 
K'bontsg'bat^ along the southrm portion* of Euch Bihir to WdAdfl PAtgAon 
(or PAtgrAm] and from tbsro along tbs foot of tbe*hiHa and foraoto c4 
Sikkim and I^opAl to tbe north sm portioni of the Fdmiah dlatrict. 

JV. /f.—Unonghout this nhapter, Id order to artdd oonfoaiona, the work 
juptciteil wiW bedOSlgnatod Hlochmann A. S. IJ. 
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territory of the IMoslirns grfldnally increaset] and 
there wliere the Muhammadan era opens, we touch 
hcfttom and the firm ground of reliable history. Thia 
divides itself into five periods, three only of wlucii 
come under our eonsyderationr* The Initial period 
which, with Blochmann, we may designate as that 
of “the reigns of the governors of Lak^hnauti, (the 
r 99 -" 39 H newly’chosen residence) appointed by 
the Dihli sovereigns'* lasted from 
llk-9 to 1338* 

The second period, that of the independent kings of 
Bengal (1338 to 1538), begins with 
739—W4H. Fakhruddin Abul Miizaffar Mubdruk 

ShAh, He had been siiadhdr or armour-bearer to 
Bahrdm Khan, the DihU governor of Suriniirgdon, and 
he had made himself independent after his maateris 
death. He was on intellectual and highly gifted man 
as his kindness to strangers manifcst8,| 

From his time forth, one of the marked features of 
Bengali history is the unnatural struggle between sove¬ 
reigns and ambitious beir^apparents, iu which fathers 
and sons were often at bitter feud and wrestled to the 
death* This period is therefore fertile in bloody revo¬ 
lutions ; so early as with its fourth sovereign, Shnms- 
uddin Abul Muzaffar lly^ Shdh in 
1352, ft new dynasty estabhsbed Itself. 
This in turn was deposed, after two interregnums, by 
ft Hindu zaminddr^ of Bhatilriali, Rftjidi Kdns, who 
usurped the throne of Sliamsuddiu 11, of the Ilyd bouse, 
in about the first decade of the 15tU cenlurj, and 


iS3H. 


* The fourth Is thv Mojfhol iMTiotl (1576—174e} hlld thd filth Ihft 
period (ITtO to tha oeMion Uj the Eimt Indut Compftivj, 1763). 
f Ihn Satutiih, U fc IV. 912 ft ifq^ 
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accounts of whom^ belong rather to legend and tradi¬ 
tion than to nuthentkftted history.” Hts eon and 
euccessor became a convert to leMm ; the last of these 
parvenusf Ahmad Sb&b was set aside, 
in 1446, by a scion, of the house of 113^41 
who, as anti-king, may probably have come to the 
front earlier. He was named Nasirnddin Abal Mahmiid j 
Shdh and moved bis capital to Ganr, a town half-way 
between the Ganges and the Mahanandd and ha\dng 
on its east the Kallak Sajd, a swamp the receptacle 
of the sewage of Gaur and from which when the Ganges 
was in flood, the tainted waters entered the town 
conduits and thus made of the capital a veritable fever 
nest.* Between the last of the Ilyas and the first of the 
Husainis, between 1487 and 1494 
three Habshls ruled f—Abyssinian 
eunuchs—w'hom BArbak Sbdh had brought into Bengal 
and who from being protectors and servants became, as 
was often the case, masters and sovereigns.J They seized 
the government and, cunning, avaricious and regard* 
less t)f means, abused their power to slake their impotent 
passions in a sea of blood. This Habsbi interregnum 
was a reign of terror, illegality and oppression and the 
people only breathed freely when the last of the mon¬ 
sters had been put away by ^AMuddin Husain Sh&h 
and thus long the desired peace and order restored.^ 

* It licit {13 N. L. 08" &' E. L 

t A HR ot FhUi SbAh, MAhmdi] 11. rei^Rcd for & Terr cbott tiuto 
kbont 1490. 

I tHe owdlid Habchf Ein;; (Hmllk Icdil) irbo raled RRder Ute titl« ot 
Firm Shall II. li ccid bjr Firicfatcli (a hirtft i^yCd LnunsDH uticfiothiii to oil 
cImmo of bU oobjod* IV, 344.> Blochiojuin mja ho “ 

■t good ktiif(J. A. S. B. TS.} Tn. 

§ Futiliu (ic, a) ooniAtriii them with thaM BoltiiU' ol Oolra frho wa 
fivqoexiUy roH from the cl OireuolAD Mmolulta. 
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Tlio la^it of the Mahmdd Sbdh ill, was 

deprivetl of his tlirone by the craft and valowr of Sher 
SIrdh and lliimdyun otTered him uii nsyliim. Here 
begins the thirtl period of the history of Hen gal, 
that of the kihgs of Sher Shdh's family 
and their Afghan Bucccssors, from 

1538 to 15T6. 

The struggle het^^^cen Ifumdyiin and Slier Sbiih, the 
then two greatest men in India, is well known; it is 
necessary only to mention hero, that Jabdnglr Quli 
Beg rilled in Gnur iis HuiiiAyiin's lieutenant until tlie 
disastrous day of Chaued, for about a year from 1538 
to 1539» When Sher Sh^i fell before 
Kdlinjar, in 1545, he was succeeded 
by his younger son, IsMtii Shdh who 
appointed Jtfiydn Sulaimdn Kanirdal* his governor 
in south Bill dr, an appointment rendered of moment 
by its consequences. With Sher Shah who was laid 
to rest at Saserdm, was entoml>etl the dazzling power 
of his bouse. To Isldni Sliiili, follows I Abnl Aluhdriz 
Klidn 'Adil Slidli, better known as ^Adili, who however 
was never recognized in Bengiii because Muhammad 
Khdn Siir, its governor nsurpetl its throne in 1553* 
The unhappy country was now dragged 
into the wars of the Afghdn frater¬ 
nity, until the time when Mij^dn Sulaimdn Kararanl of 
south Bihdr, inlerfeml and did his share with Bahddur, 
>tnhammad Khdn Siir’s successor, in the overthrow of 
'Adili, in a battle fought at Silnijgnr]i, w'est of,Mungir 
ill 1556* On the death of Bidiadur, 
he was aiiccccdexl hv his brother, Jaldl 


9fiCR* 


!>64H. 


Tbn KArartuii true of &n Mubin faraUj, bi;b in !Sb«r SbkbV favouf 

n., A. 14 
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Sliilli whose son and successor was murdered by one 
Gbiyasuddlnj in 1565. To chastise 
tlie taurderer, Sulaimdn Kararini d'Cs- 
patclied his own elder brother, Tdj Khdn who rcuiovoil 
the usurper, settled in Ghur and, as Suluiman^e deputy 
aftsunied tlie govcrniaent of ISengal. After his death 
ill 15S4, Sulaimdu adopted the title 
of Hazrat 'All* Majesty) and 

transferred the seat of his government from Gaur to 
Tdndah on the opposite aide of the river, Practically 
independent, he was wise ciiongli to strengthen his 
young sovereignty by living at peace witli powerful 
neighbours t and was therefore not slow to come to an 
understanding witli *Aii Quli Kh^n, at the time when 
the enterprising Khdn-zamdn stood at the aenith of 
bis power. SiduimAn was circumspect to avail himself 
of every opportunity ; it w'as by no fault of his that 
on ^AH Quli's downfall, the important fortress of 
Zamdnii did not become his own prize ; its commander, 
Asadullah had already offered it to him and their wclh 
concocted plan was frustrated only by llunim KhAn’s 
timely intei’position which caused the AfghAn army to 
return ‘'^disappointed/* In Khan JahAu Lodi Afgiuin, 
hie tlie wily SulaimAu found a mediator apt to 

knit up for him friendly relations with the court of 
Dihli ] Lodi's land lay along the Sdn and for the security 
of his j>osse8sion3, he found it indispensable to be on 
amicable terms with Mut/im KhAu. This slate of iiftiiirs 

* ot 'Abdalljkb (liUiot IT* Wi>, ConcerutiiK «« 

«ur leA BOitifl j^fLrpret et lea Utru um^olwAncfli ]iar Omcln iIa Tati^rp 
Slid Ed. r««, lajSfS" pa. B8,4L 

t Fur Snliirniu’i bLetorj len AbnlFuil, EllioEi VL 34—S7, Ufi. !■ 

&22ff. FimhUht Bilggs IV, KLumaddln £lJio>t V, SiS—57* 
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must bnve been of mueh the more importauce to 
Sulaiinan as be was now wislutig to keep bis bands 
fi^ee and to make bis rear aectire in order to take the 
field against iinkund Deo^ the last king of Ofisi, 
It waa at the time when Akbar waa besieging Cbitor 
and aftei' mature deliberation a that Munlm Kbdn and 
Sulabnin first agreed to meet in ceremonious interview, 
in order to give the stamp of publicity and gcnemlity 
to relations which had bitberto been poraonah The 
simple l^lun'im Ivhdn let himself be persuaded to 
advance to meet the ruler of Bengal to within about 
H) miles of Patnabj* (Patna) with a following of soioe 
thousand men j here be was received officially with great 
splendour and all the observances usual at a reception of 
a Kbau-khdn^n. It was agreed that the khuifyah should 
be read and money coined in Akbai-'s name — a wise re¬ 
solution which was the offspring of necessity—Subiimiln 
doing homage to Akhar in order to avoid future com¬ 
plications and to make sure of the lauds which his 
sword bad won. The malcontents at the Kararini 
court to whom the politic moderation of ostensible 
submission was displeasing, formed the design of break¬ 
ing the sacred laws of hospitality by taking llaa'im 
Khan prisoner. It Is hardly to be doubted that, like 
most malcontents, they hoped to fish for themselves 
in the troubled waters which their plan could not fail 
to stir. Fortunately Lcdf and his master heard of the 
plot betimes and, although unable at once to render 
the conspirators Innocuoua, they warneti the uqsuspect¬ 
ing Kh^u who returned in haste to Mughul territory* 


* rKtiiBlif tho rBilmumU ftsd rBHbotfa.m ot unoioot luJui^ Uei, qq tfcfl 

ri^tb Link qf thq 25' 37'' Ni* L. loit] Si** 13* Er n 
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He was overtaken on bis way, though with difficulty, 
by Lodi and Bayazid, SulaimAn’s eldest son, who had 
hurried after him to protest their entire innocence and 
to proffer an assurance of their sincere devotion. It 
was some set-off to the old dignitar>’ for his hasty retreat 
across the Ganges, to receive a despatch announcing 
Akbar’s capture of Chitor. 

Having concluded this defensive alliance with Mim’im 
Khdn, Sulaiman procecdetl in 1567 
to carry out his projects against 
OrisA. His general, Raju, sumamed Kala Bahar, (Black 
Mountain) soon* overpowered the king of OrisA who 
died a hero’s death. His kingdom receive<l Lodi as its 
governor. KAIA PahAr lives still in the mouth of the 
Uriyas and mothers still scare their children to quiet 
with his name; it was he who plundered JagannAth, 
the temple at Puri, in south Orisa and made it “ a 
home of IslAm.”* 

The zeal with which SulaimAn laboured to preserve 
the unniffl.ed favour of the Dihli court may be csti- 
inateil by two incidents of this jieriod. IbrAhim KhAn 
Sur,t a cousin of Sher ShAh and brother-in-law of 
’Adili, had, on the death of the great Afghan, come to 
the front, for a short time, among the competitor 
for supreme power at Dihli ; he was defeated by Hcmii, 
put to flight and after many adventures, found a 
refuge with the Hindu king of Orisa. Ihe deceitful 
SulaiinAn, by the promise of free passage and absolute 

• BadAoof, Elliot V. 611. It ii » temple conBeomlod to Kriuho*. 
jiitaKmatk eiffnifiee Lord of the world and In this de«i((nates both t o 
deitj and the place where ho ia womhlppod. Thoniton’i Gaxotteor ; London 
1867, p*. 46S-I. 

I NUAmnddin Ahmad, ElUotV. 243. 
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security, lured him into nn ambush and tlierc assas¬ 
sinated him. A second person not agreeable to the 
Emperor was Iskondar Khdn, a former vassal of Akbar in 
Audh; he had been one of the heroes of tlie Jaunpiir 
rebellion and had fled with his retinue, unobstructed to 
Gordk’hpiir, then part of the kingdom of Bengal. He 
managed to acquire some influence in Tandah, at least 
so much as is implietl by his being mentioned as one of 
the companions of the heir-apparent, Bayazid when he 
travelle<l through Jhdrkand (Chuttid Ndgpur) to Orisd. 
When Sulaimun had acquired this pro\nuce, he tried to 
put Iskondar out of the way because to protect him, 
under existing circumstances, was to offer an insult to 
the Em|>eror. Iskandar, a rebel grown grey in the arti¬ 
fices and intrigues of courts, quickly noted the change 
of tone in his disfavour ; he was well aware that in 
Bengal, as elsewhere, inconvenient guests could be 
removed—the piteous end of Ibrdhim Siir was fresh 
before his eyes—he therefore, at the right moment, 
betook himself to his old patron, Mim’im Khdn who 
promised to interceile with Akbar on his behalf.* 

As long as the destinies of Bengal were guidetl by 
the wise moderation of the discreet Siilaimdn and all 
manifestation of power in op|>osition to his rccognizc<l 
suzerain was avoided, so long a man as unskilful in 
statecraft as even Mun’im Khdn was able to keep the 
eastern inarches. Favoured by the peaceful political 


* Towftnli the esil of the 16th jenr of Akbar’■ rci|rn or io tho 

bc(tiniiin(f of 1571, the Kban.khaiian broairht him t<o FatbpUr Sikri, otiil 
bcKged forgironOM for him; lakauilor rccoive<l I.ak hnaa a- a r!n>wa-fi«f 
anti died there a nataral death in the following jear, IS7*i. See Niran addin 
Ahmail. Elliot V. 339, who girea tho date of the death. a.t 30th Septern* 
her I&71 ; Abnl Foal, Chalmera, L o. II. 22, honevor rightly ptaoca the 
cTout io the following year (mo olao Blochmann, 36C.) 
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situation Bengal deireloped and prospered ; its Hindu 
inhabitants lived undisturbed iii tlieir faith^ vrere pro¬ 
tected from the oppression of Mosliin officials and were 
allowed some share in the government and this notwith¬ 
standing the fact tlxat the exemplary ilusalmdn, Sulai- 
mAoj had prayers daily with 150 shaikhs and 'uUrms 
before engaging in public business.* At his death, the 
situation changed completely* ^‘Sulaimdn Karardni^ 
“ who exhaled tho breath of authority in OrisJi, Bengal 
‘'and Ribar, departed to the other world 
in the first half of the year 15T2*t 
From this time, there set up in Bengal a current adverse 
to the ChagAtii court* Bdyaiid, Sulaimdn’a eucce^or, 
with the foolish arrogance which is bred in weak minds 
by the sense of unaccustomed power, neglected every pre^ 
caution ; he ordered the khutbah to be read in his own 
name and played the role of independent sovereign— 
with more zeal however than discretion, for he should, at 
any rate, when reversing his father^s well-considered 
policy have assured to himself the adherence and attach¬ 
ment of ills own household and of his nobility ; instead 
of doing which, he slighted and insulted his ffitlier s old 
servants in the most opprobrious manner so that his 
downfall became inevitable and followed in a few 
months* His nobles conspired and at their instiga¬ 
tion, he was murdered by his cousin and son-m-law, 
H^nsti, a vain and insignificant person whom as their 
creature and to reward his crime, the nobles now 


2.” V. Ml. The aivmi 

Ahmia (Einet V* M2), Fimbt^h TV. S61), 

lai, ihftt he dl«^ in 1573, ia oontratliotiid not eulj hj the unthoritiea 
olted fcboTSi. but bj the inMutrotCTtibSfl fut ibat cenni of IB-2 hfcve 
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proi> 08 cd to place on the throne. Jahdu Lcxli Afghdn, 
however, the “ soul of the kingdom ” as the Satcdnih 
i 'Akbari* designates him, induced the Afglidn lead¬ 
ers to make king Ddiid, Sulaimdn s younger son and 
his own ward ; he moreover caused Hdnsu to be put to 
death. In south Bihdr, the puissant Gdjar Khdn had 
declared for a son of Bdyazid and the terrors of civil 
war loome<l anew before the Afghdns. Not only so but 
on the first announcement of Sulaimdn’s death, Akbar 
had issued a farindn calling upon Alun’im Khdn to 
take possession ot this “ wrangling province.”! The 
Khdn-khdndn had accordingly commenced negociations 
with Gujar Khdn who in consideration of a correspond¬ 
ing indemnity and of promotion in rank, declared 
himself willing to acquiesce in the transfer of Bengal 
to the Mughul empire ; but the resolute and indefati¬ 
gable Lo<li at once offered a higher and more attractive 
price and won the waverer for the Karardnis: Thus, 
by the tardiness of Mun’im, the priic they were so 
near grasping, slipped from the hands of the Mughuls. 


* Bloebraann, J.A.S.B. 1875, p. 305. 

f For the ereoU abont to be eketehed eee TArikht Deddf of 'Abdullah* 
Elliot lY. 510 et ; Abol FaxI, Chalmers l e. It. 32-27, 50-51, 79-85, 
90-91, 107-I0S, 110-111, 113-115, 123-150, 167-187 and Elliot VI, 39-55; 
Nixamoddin Abmad, Elliot V. 359-70, 872-390, 391-400; Badiiinf, Elliot 
y. 511-3; Firlahtah. Briggs 11, 214-249 ; Stewart 1x3. 151-155; Blocbmana 
I. c. 175-76. 

In conaeqaenee of the error in stating the date of SnKmin'a death (page 314 
n) the datee of tliie section are somewhat unoertain and rary in thodifferent 
anthoritiee ; Abnl Faal’s atatementa, aa being the aareet, bare been adhered 
ta A really dlrerting medley of troth and fnlaehood, atanda inathe oarratire 
of the old de LaAt. India Vera, 1. o. p. 183. According to him the " Ohan 
ghanna” (KhAn-khAn&n) and ** Monion Khan" are two different persona. 
(In the ^py ot de Lo5t acoearible to me the pagee are, in all refer- 
•noee, at rariance with those giren by Count v. Nder tboagh the cd. 
is nominally the eame. In the present inatanoo 1 find 190 in place 
of 183. Tra.) 
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Although gaining this iwl vantage, Lodi thought it ad via- 
able to make some ftcknowletlgement to Muu^m Khdn 
jind therefore sent liitn gifts of two lakhs of rvpis aiid 
costly fltnffa to the vakie of another /al'A. After this^ 
he, through hla envoy JalAl KhAn Kron, made peace 
with Ddiid. By his concession to Mun^itnj Lodi staved 
off an inuaetUate collision ant! gained time to make a 
descent upon the jirovinee of Jaunpiir which ivas then 
almost denuded of troops. To llun'im s excessive 
surprise, while he was journeying homewards feeling 
[>erfectly secure and much consoled for bis iU luck 
by present, he heard that Lodi and Daiid in 

great force Imd made an inroad upon his own province, 
that the fort of Zamanid bad surrendered to the former 
who was in advance, and that it bad been razetl to 
the ground. Asa preliminary measure, be despatehed 
seveml amirs against the audacious invaders and him¬ 
self foliow'ed by slo’wer marches with the rest of tlie 
army» The triumphant Lodi told off five or six 
thousand men and sent them to the south to burn 
and to ravage across the Ganges, a proceeding which 
exivs])erated the country-people so that they rose as 
one man, under Gajpatf, their zaminMr and the richest 
landholder in Bihar. Supix>rtdi by the troops of 
Mir/A Husain Khan, Gajpnti put the insolent marauders 
to flight, driving some across the river in which many 
were drowned, and killing others outright. Meantime, 
Mun'im Khan assembled his army near Ghazipfir* 
while Lodi occupied an entrenched camp between the 
Ganges and the Siah (Sye) and there maintained a 
successful resistance. Almost daily there were boat 


* On the left hattlt of tho in L. S3* 33 L 
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ski mi I shea on the formor rtvcr which however irevc 
rather provocative than serious* At this time the royal 
^unB were epeiving destruction on Snmt and under 
Akl>ar% leadershipj the fall of the fain on s fort waa 
drawincf on* This however, did not prevent the in¬ 
defatigable Em^ieror froni keeping a watchful eye on 
his ntfairs in the cast* full information of wliicU was 
supplied to him by couriers who again conveyed his 
instructions to Minrim Kliau. 

The Khan-kliiaminj jjcrhapa because lie had not cour¬ 
age to act indei>eiidently, sought to bring alH>nt a 
friendly accsommcKlation ; in estimating liis motives 
however^ it will also he right to bear in mind that 
valorous Hathans ure dangeivous enemies and that young 
Dadd had ample treasure and fighting jxjwer at his 
command.* Miiiidm^s first overtures were otFensively 
rejected by Lodi but an unforsecn incident abruptly 
alterc<l the situation. Daud had come from the interior 
of Bengal as far as Mungirjf and had there murdered 
Taj Ivhau’s son Y usuf^ his own cousin and Lodi’s sou- 
in-law, J thinking time to remove u ibc'iTiidable rival 
whom connection with the puissant LckH rendered 
suspect. This crime snappetl the feeble bond winch 
held Lo(U to Dadd i>cr80ually—to the Kararani house 
and to his country be was always faithful—and he again 
took up his old relations with I^LunMm. The two soon 


* erea U Stewartei«liniAt4 {I. c- p. iM too hEjtli which p'TiOeA 
the (oti-o At OTrT 1 logout ^ jiufantrj, envnlrjr* ifuiiti, 

war elephBJiEH. bcahlpf Bereni liuuJred WBr-bonLt!i, jet tha^whalq ewn- 
pai^a pniTiH that thu B^octiTe strength of th« A^f^hfiju wu vorj ooti* 
cidcnwble* 

^ It Ib iheroforo hj ofcEvighb that hd i> dMcrlhod in Elliot VI, 41 b 4 
D&dJ'i nephew* He !■ correotlj noUi^ " the nm of Tifj, hb ancle 

in Ch«imei» IJ» 27, 
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came to terms and Lodi testlfieil Ills submUsioti by 
costly gifts to tlie Emperor* TLe proud Afgliiin thus 
humbled himaelf to a Cbagatai only because he desired 
to fulfil the sacred dut^^ of vengeance ; in the first 
surge of passion he armed himself to call the royal 
murderer to account but the chiefs who were serving 
with him deserted him, mutiny broke out among hia 
troops and he was compelled to retire witli a handful 
of devoted followers to llhotiis^ a fort in south Bihar^ 
on the N, W* bank of the Son. Harassed sorely here 
by Ddiid’s troopers, he ivas led to ask help of the 
KhAn-khiindn who wdllmgly sent a reinforcement by 
the aid of which he may well have expected that 
some favourable opportunity would ])lace the important 
fortress in his own hands. Daud had cstabliahed him- 
self in Garhi and there with si^endthrift hand vvas 
scattering his fathers treasure In enlisting mercenaries, 
to revive a power which waned with the loss of his 
truest and ablest counsellor. MunUm Kbio did not 
feel himself equal to coping with these ever-growing 
complications juidliis sovereign—whose presence he 
BO ardently desired,—was still persistently fighting m 

As ho* lieen mentioned, Akbav hiid spent tlie interim 
l>etwcen the first and second campaigns 
2 Tid wilt' GiijrAt—from 3rd June to 23rd 

« at Au^^. at Sikri. There he had 

ssiH. ijeen besieged by repeated petitions 
for aid from the perturbed Khiii-khilnan and, in corn- 
pliancc with these, had despatched Chalmah Beg, tlie 
Khdn ’Aliiro, and Ashraf Khiin witii otlier commanders 
to render active assistance. At the same time ho issued 
a fitrmdn to Miin'ira Khftn in which, while making 
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prominent mention to his 7eal rmd fidelity, the moat 
definite orders were conv^eyed to litm to set forth at 
once to chastise the rebels and to conqaer the eastern 
prnv in cea. Mnn itn Klidn in hand extensive 

equipment for the new expedition bnt Akbar had had 
only too frequent experience of wont of deci¬ 

sion and therefore commissioned his own eharp-sightcd 
man of businesB, Todar Jlall, to report upon the state 
of the preparations and upon tlie strength and temper 
of the troops in the eastern theatre of war. The 
Emperor's confidant made a searching examination and 
was able to report reassuringly. 

The plana for action in Bengal were auddcnly thwarted 
by the renewed outbreak of disturbances in GujiAt and 
their progress brought to a stand by the famous ride to 
AbmiuMbdd. The Emperor by no means underesti* 
mated the range of the troubles in the east and with 
his unfailing prescience ordered Todar Mall, his best 
superintendent, to build upon the stocks at Agrah and 
to equip, a fiotilla of some thousand transports, destin¬ 
ing them to convey him for a decisive struggle down 
the sacred river to the delightful plains of Bengal. 
When GujrAt had been subdued and Akbar had return¬ 
ed to his capital, the plan of conquering Bengal was 
revived j Laahkar Khdn and other jdijirddrs were sent 
out to call up the wardens of the marches and to con¬ 
duct them, together with their own levies, to the chief- 
in-command, ilun'im KLian» Evidence of the importance 
which Akbar attached to the Bengal expedition i^afFordevl 
by the fact of his giving Todar Mall a second commis¬ 
sion and, as his plenipotentiary, entnisting him with 
with the conduct and surveillance of operations, Todar 
Mall laboured zealously to secure a definitive result to 
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tilts TliGFt! cun be no dotibt that tliia iiai'd- 

headctl raj nil who ignored everythin/^ but the execution 
of hiH iiiaater's orders, was almost linteftil to the Mnghul 
comniaudei*B who w'cre men grown grey in the pro¬ 
fession of arniSj both becanee lie was a Ilindu and also 
l>ecause, as a soldier be did not belong tn their guiUl 
To all his aiTangements, tltey oi>ix>se<l an obstrnction 
which all the more formiihible that it was unobtru¬ 
sive. Oil his arrival, Todar Mall had funnd llun ini 
assiduously engaged in preparing for a s(>eedy decamp* 
ment anti soon thi-eo columns marched eastward* Per¬ 
mission was given to several officers to cross ihe Ganges; 
on the op]>ositc bank they fell in with a division of 
Afgbdns whicli although occupying a strong |>osition, 
took to bight* Many of the ^lughuls were cut to pieces 
during the pursuit which ensued* Tlie canipidgn in 
general may be described as a senes of surprises ; one 
such occurred now, when a horseman brought in the 
astounding news that Lotli Afghan who believed 

to be at deadly and irreconcileable fend ivitli Daml, 
had come to terms with him, had got rid by friendly 
means of the imiicrial auxiliaries at Pliotis and* 
acting for Diiud, had suhsequently compel Icfl them 
to swift retreat. Lodi's reuewid of adimrence to Dinid 
and his assumption of tlie direction of the movement 
for the independence of Bengal gieatly augmented 
the gravity of the situation. The ilugliuls well knew 
with what manner of op[)onent they had to deal j 
hardly had he taken up his old api>ointment than he 
stood ready to strike and the iiinMjrlalists saw on the 
other side of the Son, the spacious, wclLoi tlereil and 
well-ford bed camp of tlie Afglidns of BengaL In the 
Interim when lioth shies were arming for a pitchcil 
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bnttle, tlic m before tbe Gangea, was tlie Ejcenc of 

water skirnHshes, 

After Lotirs rettirn, liia envieffl ami encrates and, in 
pEirtLCular, t>uki Klian ensiifiretl the fickle Diiud in a 
iiiesh of intrigue. Dimrs whole life was u game of 
frivolity and Kensiinl pleasure ; liis jealoufly, hia con- 
sciou til less of sin, his fear that a man whom he iiad so 
deeply injured as Lodi and who possessed such ample 
|>ower, might cast him doivn and usurp his place—ail 
these motives led him to give ready ear to raalicioiis 
innuendos. He followed the march of Lodi s army as 
far as the bouse of Julal Kbati of Cbatwara and there 
Hummonetl Lodi and bis vaiU to a council. They 
suspecting nothing, attended almost without escort; 
suddenly, on a signal from Daiid, Qutlu Kliau and hia 
accomplices hurst into the rtxun, took them at unawarea 
and after a brief struggle in which Lodi“s sword-bearer 
was hewn in pieces, overi^wered and hound them. 
Lodi who knew his former ward well, saw now that 
there was no escape for him. Long before this time, 
the idea must have dawned upon him that the power 
of the eastern Afghans was on the wane ; at this crisis 
of his fate his sagacity must have read tliat idea as a 
cert id 11 tv- When some Muhammadan historians aver 
that he bad aimed at supreme power, an explanation of 
this statement, if it he in any degree warranttible, may 
1^ found in the impulse which prompted him to retard: 
vet a little the ineWtable downftdl of Ins country¬ 
men. Waiving the argument that no authority we 
have consulteil, gives authentic proof of the allegation 
a^Tninst him and also that all praise his f>rC‘eminent 
powers of mind and his virtues, it E]>eaks to the con- 
tmry that h- shouhl have made jwace with Ddiid 
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whom he bitterly bated and should have allied himself 
with him loyally and cntUusiaatlcally for the service 
of the PathSms and their ruling house. B&dd had 
murdered Lodi's soadn-law ; Lodi sacrificed the duty 
of vengeance to the loftier claims of fidelity to hia 
race or he postponed it till such time as he should not 
be hampered by a confiict oi duty—for retaliation, 
by one's own hand, the Eiblicai ^‘eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth ” is interwoven with every fibre of an 
Orieotal’a being. Now death at the hands of Ddud'a 
executioners stared him in the face i his last words 
were no curse but a sage warning to his murderer. 
When he had begged that Dadd would not dishonour 
hi a wives, he said to him. “ After I am killed, fight 
*'the Mughuls without hesitation. If you do not do so, 
<1 will attack you and you will not be able to help 

"yourself* . - jw 

The death of Lodi avenged itself by its immediate 

consequences for, as Ahul says, “the commotion 

" and diasension which it created in the Afghan camp 
were so great that if the imperialists had dealt an m- 
Btantoncous blow, the war could have been ended with 
“ ease ” ’^Vith careful prevision however, the royal army 
marched tow-ards Patnah, within the walls of which was 
Dddd who, seizetl by swift repentance for hia insane 
crime, ventured not to ofl:cr battle but “ like a poltroon ” 


* Thrte wordi «*l»r AhW (Elliot Y, S73) Md 

i idflin 6ia. 1 omitted a wariiinjf m to liotlow 
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remained withdrawn in the shelter of bi« fortificatlona. 
These events ritiened into resolve Akbar'a impression 
thtit his presence was desirable in liengnl and, as usual, 
he prefaced his military undertaking by a pilgrimage 
to Ajmir nponsvhicbheset forth on Sth Februmy 157d. 

Itcturning to Fathpor Sikrl at the 
utthShawirBiafliH. (,f the rainy season, he 

learnt from a detailed report of Mu'nim Khan that 
there was still no prospect of taking Patnah because, 
being continually re victual led and reinforced from the 
river, the place was able to bid successful debance to 
all besieging tactics and to the most devoted bravery 
on the part of the Slughul troops. The same despatch 
urged the Emperor to come quickly to Bengal and he 
accordingly on 18th June 1574, Bhipi>ed bimaelf 
with Ilia sons and a proportion of the 
27th S82IL and curtained fair and of his 

chosen companions at the banquet and in arms while 
“ the rest of his suite and army set out b? land,"* 
preceding him by a few days, under ilirea ^ usuf Khan 
Razawf, Repeated messages were sent to announce to 
Mun’iin Khan that the Fmperor was advancing. At 
Korijf at tlie confluence of the Ganges and the Gumti, 
Akbar came up with his land*troops. Troubled during 
his w'hole voyage by violent storms and warned by the 
loss of a considerable number of boats, he resolved to 
assure bis wives and children against further risk by 
taking them to Jaunphr. On his way thither a despatch 
received fi-oui Jlun'im Khan necessitated bis immediate 
return ; he set his family on their way under safe 
escort, dropped rapidly down the Gdmti and re-entered 
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tlie Ganges. His land force was at this time cncampeil 
on the bank of the later river and now received orders 
to marcli, for the future, within sight of the flotilla. 

At the memorable ferry of ChausA, on 
8th Rnbfd^tinL July, Akbar was informed that 

'Isa Khan, one of the most formidable of the Afghan 
leaders, had been defeated and slain in a sortie which he 
had Icil from Patnah; in the same letter Mun’im Khan 
bewailed the ill effects of the rains and asked for fresh 
horses and new arms to replace those which the weather 
had rendered unserviceable, re<iuireraents which were at 
once satisfied. On 5th August, after having been met 
with due ceremony a few miles outside 
16th RnbfiS^Bint Pj^tn^h by the Khdn-khAnfin and his 

fellow commanders, Akbar reached the goal of his 
journey and took up his quarters in the tents of 
Mun’im Khdn. 

On the following morning he inspected the enemy’s 
outworks, moving about under fire w’ith his wontetl 
equanimity. In the course of the same day, a courier 
brought to the camp Dadd’s reply to a letter which 
had been sent to him previous to Akbar’s arrival and 
in which he had been entreated to submit himself for 
his own sake and that of his people. In his answer, 
Dadd represented himself as the victim of Lodi s mis¬ 
leading which, he said, Lodi had expiated by death and 
he further hypocritically declared himself ready to do 
homage to Akbar. To this Akbar rejoined that 
“ revenge was a (jiiality not consonant with his disposi- 
“ tion and that the only proof he required of Dadd’s 
“ sincerity was that he should attend and bend his 
“ forehead to the ground before his throne.” Akbar 
went on to say that if this proposal should not be 
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nf^reenUe to DiUkl, the latter could save the Pjitnali 
f^arrishn from the a word only by accepting one of 
three conditions, of which the first challenged the young 
Afgbdu king to aingle combat with Akbar who oninoJ, 
na the place of meeting, the space hetwecQ tlicir 
two positions and left the cliolce of weajx>as to his 
advereaiy ; the second piNjvided for the possibility of 
Ddiid^a courage not being equal to the firsE test, by 
placing the issue in the hands of ta-o proxy champions, 
selected one from each army ; the tliird offered, in the 
event of no Afgiidn ^varrior being fonnil ready for this 
venture, to leave the decision to t wo war-elephants. 

A little l>efore this, Chahnah lieg, the Khan ’’A lam 
liad been sent with 3,000 men against Hdjipilr • 
which lies iniinediately opposite Pntimh at the confiii- 
ence of the Ganges and the Gaiidak. Unobserved 
from Pat nail, his troop set forth in the darkness of the 
night, under the guidance of experienced pilots but 
was perceived from Hajipiir when entering the Gan dak, 
and^its boats raked by cannon and musketry. W'hen 
Akbar heard the heavy firing, he sent help with all 
speed. In Patnah also, it was not imremarkcd ; there 
too boats w’eve manned to liar tbe w'ay of the Kmpei'or's 
reinforcement but these w-ere beaten back after a brief 
skinnksh, during w'hich Chnlmab lieg had boldly attacked 
and captured Hdjipnr, 

The loss of this position filled up tlie measure of 
Ddiidk terror ; he bad quaked at Akbar^s knightly 
challenge and now, to quote Abul Fa^lpf The lamp 
‘^of his counsel was without light and the candle of 
“ hiB understanding unilhiininated—he madly stole frtmi 
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-the wicket of the fort by night and embarked in 
« a swift vessel for Bengal."* “Giijar Khin made a 
“ siuiultaneouB escape with the elephants and the army 
by lands Thus was tlie pride of tbe host broken 
“and BO great was their panic that the roads and the 

“ditches were strewed with the dying. In their 

■' to escape, some plunged Into the waves, some crowded 
“into boats dll they sunk with the numbers; many 
“ were trodden dotvn and mingled with tbe dust and 
“ heads which had been cradled with tbe visions of 
“ arrogance, were trampled uponhy tbe mean foot of the 
“ hireling.” The turmoil of the nocturnal flight did not 
eacape the besiegers; Akbar instantly mounted im 
elephant to pursue but let himself be persuaded by the 
cautions Khin-khinin to await the day-break. At 
sunrise, he entered the city by the Dihli gate, remains 
a few hours to arrange such affairs aa inost pre^d, 
then making over charge of his camp to Mun im Khan 
with inetruedons to follow more slowly, he mounted 
and bei^^an a pursuit or rather mad race across countrj^— 
through swamps and fields—through swollen rivers— 
swimming tbe rapid Pan^pon which whirls its waters from 
the southern borders of flihdr towards Fatnah-^^d 
first drew rein at Dorjdpur, 60 miles east of that city. 
A few scouring parties carried tbe pursuit still furth^ 
but without gaining any marked advantage. In Patnab 
itself enormous treasure bad already been found an 
gome of tbe who pursued Gujar Kbdn collected 

a still more valuable booty ; of elephants ^one 2G5 
were taken at the time when Akbar aud his troopers 


* IH L4«t io g®od "till toore Indisiifttida* 
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were <loggiTis tbe footeteps of the flying enemy, Indi- 
^nduat soldiers gleaned ncbes, either on the high road 
where they picked tip gold clmma, armlets imd diamond,- 
studded swords and diggers, or from the brooks and 
rivers they crossed in the pursuit and from which they 
fished turbans and waist^cloths stuifcd with gold pieces. 
When MunHm KhdLu had rejoined Akbar, a council of 
war was held in which, after prolonged discosaion, it was 
determined to prosecute the war notwithstanding the 
rains. Command wms given to the Khen-khin^n over 
20,000 picked troops and he was also named governor 
of Bengal and a/i^fr in BLhdr was allotted to him while 
his former fief of Jaunpiir was annexed to the crow’n 
demesnes. With him were associated Todar ilall,* 
Majniin Khdn Qiktshdl, Ghalmah and Aaliraf Khdn, 
Now that the army had been cheered to renewed efiort 
by the Emperor's presence, tliat the first decisive blow 
had been dealt and that Patnah had fallen, Akhar could 
fittingly leave the conduct of the campaign, in accord¬ 
ance with his own plans and instnictionsj to the aged 
Mun'im Khan and the joint-commanders. Other schemes 
of the Widest range had gradually matured in Akbar's 
mind ; resolves were near their nccomplishmcnt which 
should mould the great empire of Hinddstdn into a single 
entity; the strong de^iire which filled his soul to be a 
father to his people, rose now before him in lustrous 
purity. He left the army and betook himself for a time 
to daunpur, despatching on his way thither, from Gbiyas- 
pur, a force against Rhotds.f 


* One of tha hiir1ie«t iliaUooUonp oonferrcid ab this Uluillt the 'afaw 
anrl bfl imrNBrtAl buiDiBr end kettle-dram. 
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>[eantiinc tbe royal officers clinsml tbc AfpbAns 
iinicfaligably and one town after another, often without 
!i blow struck, fell into their hands; of ser^dee 

was the help affonled by Hindu landholders such as 
Sun^rdm Singh Saha of Iv’harakpiir and Piiraii ^lall of 
Gidhor. The imj>ortant fort of Garhi was captured by 
an attack deUvenKl from two sidea, although the ctrcimi- 
jacent country was under water. This last lues gave 
the signal for a general disbandment o£ the Afghans 
and when the imperial bimner wavetl also on the high¬ 
way to T^dah, mu who bad tied thither from Garlii, 
hurried off ‘ to Sitg^on* and Orh^ to oaU to arm^ 
bis countrymen of those districts. Frtnn T^pib 
Miui’im Kbdn sent out various Ixidies of soldiers to 
purge the surrounding country from such Aighdns as 
might be metUtating further resistance* Quli KhAn 
Karlas was commissioned to hinder DAfuVs apiipmcnt 
in SiVtgAon ; Majnun Khdn QAqshAl and others bastcne<l 
tfj G’horag'hdt where RAla PahAr and SuhLiuiAn and 
iUbii Miinkli liad establishefl themselves. A new and 
formidable enemy arose in the |ierfion of the brave 

Jimald4- IvararAm, Daud^s cousin “who bad desertecl 

*'■ from the imperial presence and having fid led in his 
attack on GujrAt, liad arrived at Jhiirkliand (Chuttia 
Nugpiir) “ and was ripe for sedition.He was prevented 
from ejecting a junction wdth DArtd by lodar Mall and 
comiielled to fortify himself in the hiU jmsses. The 
news of these various successes reached the Emperor as 
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he wiis retiiriiinfj from an<l Ajmir whitlier he Jl-hI 
journeyetl to Htitlafy hia strong desire to visit tlie 

30 th rumwia sliHnes; lie nrrive<l at Fntlipur Sikri 
latli Jan* 1575* 

WTien Dfiiid had slipped ove^* tlve Iwrder into Ori*^ 
tlie QilqslitUs settled themselves in G’horiig'hit and the 
troops cif Mu. Kliiin BarliU in Sdtgdon. Having obtain¬ 
ed a success over Dftud, tiiey thought it allowable t<j 
give ■ themselves up to rep<.ise and gtx>d cheer; martial 
under bikings lay dormant and a life of peace, perilous 
to garrisons in an enemy's country, unnerved them and 
relaxed their discipline, so that ere long the pleasures 
of luxurious Bengal seemed far more attractive tlian 
the battle-cry and the rt>ugh uses of the camp* On 

End of lUmiutin “ twenties of December, ♦ 

1574, died at Medinipdrjf Mu. Qull the 
bead of the BnrUs clan, apparently ‘^for no better cause'' 
says Abul Fazl tlmn eating a betel leaf after a long fast 
** but as some suspect poisoned by a eunnch*” Their 
leader being dead, the turbulent ChagAtiiis became un¬ 
governable and Todar Mall could appease them only by 
inducing the KhAn-kliAndn to send a representative who 
soothed their excitement by gifts and promises. 

DAud's flight bad carried him almost to the confines 
of Bengal but when news of these occurrences among 
tlie Mughuls reached him, be retumetl quickly and under 
special encouragement from hia governor in Orfs^A. 
Some royal amfr^ adduced against him but Todar Mall 
who did 90 t trust them, urged Mun'trn Khdtj to act 
independently* Simultaneousiy with bis importunity, 

* Abul Foxl nuj^nuddlis of Uid lamib of I>t WOuld ffifO Jauumry, 
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Miin^im who had reraaia^d in Tandah* received, a 
/acfflif/i—from Akljar but certainly instigated by the 
Rijah—which was aomevrliat reproachfully worded and 
warned the Khdn-khdaAn not to build too much on 
past suecesses until Ddufl*iihoald have been annihilated. 
In obedience to this /uruidn, Mu'nim took his beat troops 
and marched to Clilttud in Orisd where he joined the 
other imj>erial commandere. 

Between iledinipiir iind Jaleswar* lies the ins^i- 
ficant hamlet of Mughnlmilri^ L Mughufs Fight, 
and^ about seven ml lea aoutU wards, half-w aj/ betw^een 
Mughulmdri and Jaleswar, the little village of Tukaioi. 
It was in the fields extending between the last-named 

soth Zil ta’da 

sssH- hostile armies came across each other. 

The number of combatants witneeaed to the significance 
of the day. The attack wns opened by the Khdn ’Aliuii, 
Chalmah Beg ; disregarding the preaentiments of desith 
which had beset him before the fight, he charged the 
ranks of Gujar Klidn, Ddud’s beat general, with foolhardy 
impetuosity hut the horses of his troop took fright 
because the black manea of their (the A%hAL8) hors^ 
were matted and their heads disfigured wdtii the skin 
and teeth of wild animals i'' Ids ranks were utterlj' broken 
and he found himeelf alone in a aea of foea, Hia horse 
“got a sword-cut and reared, throwing him to the 
“ ground* He sprang up and mounted it again but was 
immediately thrown over by an elephant and killed by 
** the Afghans who rushed from all sides upon hini."t 
Thus dTed Chalmah Beg, an honourable and knightly 


* In 21“ 47' PT. Ii^aud iT“ 13' E. t.. on the EdImiiTekluu 
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deatli for his sovereign,* With the speed of the wind, 
the AfghAna bnjke throagh the altaiiish —the troop 
irdinedintely behind die van and between it and the 
centre—wliich bad been disorderetl by the runaways of 
Citalinah Beg s van and reftclied the centre where 
Mua*im Klian oomnianded. Gujar Kb An galloped up to 
him an(l be, without a a word, slashed furiously at bia 
foe with bis whip, 5'aitbful folloTvers dragged back the 
old tnan s horse by the bridle and, incapable of resistance, 
bleeding from wounds on bead, neek and back, be was 
carried more than three miles with the crowd of fugitives. 
The day would have been lost to Akbar if the enemy had 
not at once scattered to loot the ilughul camp. At the 
two wings the fight pcrsiste^l and when Todar Hall 
who commanded on the left, beard that the van and the 
centre had given way, be rose in bis stirrups and shout'' 
ed “ What harm if Kbiln 'xVlam is dead ; what fear, if 
“ the KliAn-khAnAn has run awuy ; the empire is ours ! 
Then be charged victorioiisly. By this time some 
bodies of imperialists bad collected again and were led 
against the disorderly crowd of looters ; an arrow struck 
and killed Giijar Kb An ; the banner of the returning 
KbAn-kbAuAn became visible in the distance and DA Ad 
w ho all along had believed bis disappearance a strata¬ 
gem, turned to fiee. Thus was fopgbt what is known 
os the battle of fukaroi iv'hicb m fact sealci] the 
fate of Bengal ; it u as a victory which, spite of the 

* Chalm^h Etfff deserve* eomiAomaroJistL for ea of UfamnniLj. ilo 
ted beOii Hamijrdu'v (ebJo MbaudimC {itj/hrifiki} kod when jt^r&n wn* 
blinded and ahoni to set oat for Uakkah, bn roluateorcd to jKcumpujj 
biln, Koofl of Xmmfin'* old friend* cna* fotiTaRl lo ffO witb btm Into 
exile, but ChAliivab Bay, in wpljr to u quenUoti frmn HumAjrdti nil! jou 
yo with him Or-tnj with mdf" repHe<f, that he Uinuyht beonyht to itrwni, 

, rwij the Prince in tbo ylwHnj of ntca uiit the ilukunai at bu 
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skilful colouiing of oourtly chronlflcrp may be rcatl, 
between dieir lines, as tlue rather to a caprice of fortune 
than to the generalship of the Kbin^lchAnAn* 

While ^lun'lm KliAn was kept hack by his woamlt^, 
Todar and other ohifr.^ pursued Diliid who was 
prepanng for further resistance at Katak,* the heart 
of OrisA and situated on a peiunsiiln at a fork of the 
MahAnacIi* So little hjul the recent victory exalted the 
the spirit of tne llughul anny tlmt it eliow'ixl ititeli 
refractory under Todar Malfs energetic efFortJj to push 
on and he saw' himself force<l to solicit the influence of 
Mun'im KhAn. Notwithstanding the |jain of his wounds, 
the latter hurried up and by presents and concessions 
contrived to coax his soldiers to within some two miles 
of Ksitak. Pushed to extremity, Daud sbowc^l signs 
I « . of Biibmission and and on 12th April 

lib MnhrtTrmn. Ill 

wisu- tlic treaty of Katak was conclutled* 

NiKiliniukhn Ahmad, in recounting the ceremonies ot 
this day, gives wuch a clear picture of court custom 
that iiVe insert the passage. *‘Next day KhAn^kluinAn 
“ orilei'ed a grand court to be held, and all the nobles and 
attendants to lie present in their places in fine army, 
“ and the troops draivii up in arms, in front of his tents. 
DAud came out of the fort, attended by his AfghAn 
noblca and oilicersj and proceeded to the tent of KliAn- 
khdnAn. When he approached it, KhAn-khAnAn, 
\ with great courtesy and respect, rose up and walked 

' half way down the tent to meet him. When they 

“ met, Du Ad loosened his sword from the belt, and 
holding It before him, said, * I am tirctl of war since 
I it inflicts wounds on worthy men like you/ KhAn- 
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khanfin took the sword and handed it to one of his 
“ attendants. Then gently taking^ Diiid by the hand. 
Be seated him by his side and mtulc tlie most kind 
and fatherly inquiries. Food and drink and sweet- 
“ meats were served of which the Klidn pressed him to 
partake/' 

After the dishea were removed, the terms of peace 
came under discussion. D^ud proteste<l that he 
would never take any course hostile to the imperial 
^‘throne and he eonfinne<! his promise by the most 
“ stringent oaths. The treaty of (leace was lirawn up 
“ and the Kbain-khanin brought a sword with a 
jewel led l>elt of great value out of Ins stores, and 
“presenting it Djiud, said * You have now become 
“ a 8id>Ject of the im[>crial throne and have promised 
“ to give it your support. I have therefore requestCfi 
“ that the country at OrisiL may be scttlcil upon you 
“ for your support and I feel assured that his Majesty 
“will confirm iny proposition granting this to you, as 
“ my t^inkhwdh * lias been grantc<.l to tne. [ now gird 
“ you afresli with this warlike sword.' Then he bound 
“ on "the sword with bis own bands \ and showing him 
“every c«>urtesy and making him a great variety of 
“ gifts, be dismissed him. The court then bnike up, 
“ and Khin-khAnAu started on his return.” 

The terms of the treaty were “ that Dadd was to do 
“ homage of sendee, to surrender his best elephants, and 
“ jxiy up hia tribute. Eventually he was to go to court 
“ and do homage in person, but for the present some 
“ relations were to be sent as hostages. His nephew, 
“ Shaikh Muhammad, (Bdyazid'e son) was the hostage,” 
One person only recognized the truth that Ddiid was 


* An npoD iltQ ineY«uiiii!tit of k dbbrtci. Wllioii I. e. ji, Q09. 
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playing an Linpiident tPick and tliftt this false peace was 
made only to he broken—Todar Jiall of whom Abul 
Fazl narrates that when bis representations, threats, atod 
entreaties,— perhaps because they were Im,— met with 
no acceptance, tlie hot-fcempered man nTung his hands, 
stamped upon the ground, relnscd all participation in 
the treaty and incensed with anger, retained to court,^ 

A few Afghans still maintained an attitude of rel^h 
lion, these having been chastised and the treaty vsdth 
DdiiJ having been ratified, Mn'nim Khdn returned to 
Bengal. Arrived at Tdndah. be removed the seat of hia 
government from that town to Ganr, on the opposite bank 
of the Ganges, being influenced thereto by a double 
reason—Gaur lay nearer to the disturbed district of 
G’horag’hdt and it contained many handsome and con¬ 
venient buildings. Soldiers end rdUjaiA therefore, all had 
to cross over the river, although at the time the deadly 
fever caused by the exhalations of the Kalak Sajd, was 
producing the most frightful devastation in Gaur. The 
troops had already sufiemd much from the harA^bips of a 
march from Oriad in the rmns, now, each day, malaria 
claimed its tale of victims and spared the chief as little as 
the camp-follower. At first Munlm had been deaf to 
expostulation and people had dared to represent the 
matter to him only in the most delicate manner now 
when it was too late, when thousands were dead and the 
pestilence had reached such a pitch that the corpses of 
Moalims and Hindiia alike had to be throivn into the 
river, now, at length, he consented to return to fdndah- 
* Hia days, however, were numbered ; he 

iiui Kfliib aean. victim of his own obstinacy, 

after a short illn&BS, on, 16th Oct. 157 A * 

* AbtU Fiil, 111- ICOmjb boon lath AtMui 5JB3. Tra. 
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The ivortUj KLdn ivaa one of tlie last surv'i- 

vors of the old echool of Hiimiyiin; reared in the 
traditions of the Clingdtut court, wavering r& a med in 
the breeze, slirinkijig from every responsibility wliich 
bore the Bembhuiee of danger, he was incapable of 
independently conducting any important enterprise and 
wirs ever a mediator and tlie friend of peaceful accom¬ 
modation. Wishing to content all, be satisfied none ; ho 
therefore shared the ftite of all tender souls who on the 
very eve of an inevitable battle seek for kindly evasion-— 
he passed for a weakling. Often his good nature 
degenerated into inexcusable indulgence and even when 
he desired revenge, he left it to another's band to strike 
the blow while he consulted his comfort by absence. 
None the less did he fill the highest oflSces of state, 
none the less was he promoted to the loftiest dignities 
at court, was Kbiin-khdrum, governor through many 
years in Jaunpiir and chief-in-command during the 
Bengal campaign* In reconciling these incongruities, 
it must be remembered that the Emperor whose filial 
disposition led him to pray at his fa therms grave before 
going to battle, saw in Mu'mm Khin a heritage leaguetl 
by that father and a constant memorial of his child¬ 
hood. The Kbiin-kbindn possessed persistent traits of 
character which riveted the respect of hie sovereign: 
genuine eelf-effacement before the counsellore whom 
his Emperor associated with him and wlio, spite of his 
titular rank, had often to think and to act for him; 
steadfast fidelity to the house of Timur ; freedom from 
the perilous ambition which Lad wrecked many another 
vassal wdth for less means at command ; aptitude to 
represent becomingly, at least in the externals of the 
KhAn-kbAiiAn^fi dignity, the pomp and the majesty^ of the 
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tbronc of DiUli. Top mucli a floliVier to 1)0 iJu^mtigU 
courtier, too mneb a courtier to be tboroiif^h fiobller, be 
was eursecl by the coutradictiong of br-^ clmructer. He 
was naturally fitted for a life of tranqiiil and pleasant 
case but a myaterioiis fttte bound him to the career of 
the hold eonquemr and aspiring reforiuer of Hindustdu; 
it is therefore, not Bcrprising that the sluggish ami 
nndlsceming worthy eould not heep the jMice* Happy 
was it for him that he saw barely the dawn of a new 
era in which he must have foundered like a true child 
of the good old times. 

The death of the Kbdu*khilniin was the signal for al! 
uundy spirits in his army to raise their heads ; to 
Bucceed him, a council-of-war provisionally electetl 
ShAham KhAn JahUr, an appointment which provoked 
from BadAoni the remark, '‘In the treeless land, the 
“ castor^oil plant is a tree/’ Subsequently Akbar raiBCfl 
the then governor of the Panjdb, tiie Khan dahdn, 
Husain Quli, to the rank of Ajiiir-ul-umam and sent 
him to Bengal with orders to restore i^ace and to put 
down the disorders which were menacing that much- 
contested province* With the news of tlie Kliiin- 
khAniin^s death, there had been a universal uprising of 
the Afghans. The (^AqshAlB and other clans, enfeebled 
by the luxury of the truce, were expelled from their new 
domiciles with fihsimcful facility ; the perfidious DAiid 


* After the dentb of Sbttrrain Bcyam, MdnAfinliiiidmn of Bwlakbihin, 
oflmpollBfl ta (latt hia kUnffilam bjr cItU war with ki* 
sb&hmkh SHni ; befoit! tLif incidodt ho hwi Mkwl help from Aukhar who 
had fivMi order* to the Khin J&hin lo retnfltaU; him in hi* ki&ftdHJm ; tho 
old kinp Tfii In the Grit inetuioD to ttiiTe (one v Akbar’a g’eneral to 
hot ha wm tnldctnol to do thi* Mid Hnaatn tloli KhAn ’wa* nomift*,* 
to*! in ki* iicwl while ho betook him^oU to IsmoU II tif {hloob- 
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S€ize<1 one stronj^ place after another ; he force<l Nazar 
ihiliailtir, the Mughtil j^overnor of Hha<lr:ik, (On'sa) to 
BuVremler and treachennwly niunlered him while the 
garrisons of other forts sjived themselves only with 
extreme difficulty. The usuah attitude of the ChagiUdi 
leaders amongst themselves was one t»f bickering an<l 
altercation but they were now for once united by the 
bi>nd of common animosity to the new governor. The 
race hatred wliich had 8ul)8i8ted from of ohl l>etween 
Mughuls and Iranians blazed out} for Husain Quli 
w as a Qizilbdshi—a Hed-cap, os a Persian w as derisively 
called. Hence it aune about that all his enterprises 
against tlie relxjs haltetl by reason of the wilful neylect 
o^his subordinates. Ihiud retook Garhi, retook Tdndah 
but when Husain Quits levies drew near, he moveil 
to a fortifie<l |)Osition near Kdj Mahall,* on the right 
Kank of the Ganges. So 8<K)n as Husain QiiH recognistnl 
that his success was im]K>s8ible in face of the inimical 
tem|H;r of the Mughul amirs^ he addressed himself 
to the Emperor and Akbar ortlered Muzaffar Khdn} 
the governor of Patnah and Bihar to proceed to Bengal 
and this the more speedily that he heard of the 
death of his friend Khwajah ’Abdullah Naqshhandf 
who ha<l been purposely left unsup|)orted in a skirmish. 
Following these ill-tidings from Bengal, came others ; 
Bilidr itself which had been almost denuded of troo{)8, 
had been thrown into lamenUible confusion by the 
revolt of Gajpati, a Hindu whijse fidelity hatl hitherto 
been accounted steadfast. This last news decided 
Akbar to go cast again and he acconlingly set out, 
ssthiuw.-. dW O" 22n(l July 1576. He lia.I travelM 
98III. only a few miles from his capital w'hen 
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he was met by a courier from the Khdn Jahdn who 
laid at his feet the head of Ddiid, on receiving which 
token of success he lieaped largesse upon the messenger 
and retraced his steps to Fathpiir Sikri.* 

Ddud’s death had oc<5irred in the following manner 
An engagement had taken place near Rdj Mahal I on 
^ „ , , 12th July in wliich the imperialists 

984 H. had been victorious. Kala I ahar was 

severely wounded and fled ; Jundid, the “ sword of the 
Afgluins ” had been wounded grievously during the 
night preceding the battle by a cannon-ball which had 
enteretl his tent and shattered his thigh. The issue of 
the contest did not long remain doubtful, Dddd fled, 
closely pur8ue<l by Todar Mall who breathing scorn 
and contempt, capture^! him in the morass in which his 
horse had foundered. When led before the Khdn Jalidn 
and asked, “ Where is the treaty you made and the 
“ oath that you swore ?,” throwing aside all shame, he 
“ said, I made that treaty with Khdn-khdndn, if you 
“ will alight, we will have a little friendly talk together 
“ and enter upon another treaty.” Khdn Jalidn, fully 
aware of the cnift and perfidy of the traitor, ordered 
that his body “should be immediately relieved from the 
weight of his rebellious head.” His body was exposed 
on a gibbet at Tdndah. With Dddd ende<l the long 
line of independent kings of Afghdn race who, having 
domiciled tliemselves in the east, had ruled Ikngal for 
almost 400 years. Henceforth the province was to be 
a member of the giant body of the Mughul empire and 
administered by Chagdtdl governors. The long persist¬ 
ence in it of Pathdn domination was principally due 


* Gajpalt wu brought to •objootiou bjr ShKbAi Khdu who uloo obtutD4*d 
poMCMioa of the bithcito virgtu forUeaa of Uoh(M. Blochmann I.C. p. 400. 
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to its peculiar form of govemmentj the features of 
wliicb are adoilrubly act forth in the subjolnctl extract 
froju Stewart. 

vThe govemment of the Afghans in Beugal cannot | 
be aaid to have been monarchKal but nearly reBcmbled 
the feudal syatem introduced by the Gotha and Vandals 
“into Europe, liakhtydr Khilji and the succeeding 
conquerors made choice of a certain district as their 
“ own domain : the other districts were assigned to tlie 
“ inferior chiefs who subdivided the lands amongst their 
“ petty commandera, each of whom maintained a certain 
“ number of soldiers, composed principally of their 
“ relations or dependents ; these persons however did not 
cultivate the soil themselves, but each officer was the 
“ landlord of a small estate, Laving under him a certain 
“ number of lUndii tenants to whom, from the principle 
of self-interest, he conducted himself with j ustloe and 
“ modemtion : and had it not been for the frequent 
“ change of masters, and constant scenes of rebellion and 
“ invasion, m wlucb private proj>erty was little regarded, 
“ the cultivators of the soil would have been placed in a 
“ state of conquirritive happiness and agriculture would 
“have hourished, as it subsequently did in another part 
“ of India, under the government of their conn try-men, 
“the RohilMs. The condition of the upper classes of 
“ Hindus must, doubtless, have been much deteriorated ; 
“ but it is probable that many of the Afghin officers. 
“ averse to business or frequently called avray from their 
“ homes to attend their chiefs, farmed out their estates 
“to the opulent Hindus who were also permitted toi 
* retain the advantages of manufactures and commerce, 
“ Tlie authority of the AfghAn kings of Bengal depended 
“ much upon their personal ability and conduct. We 
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“ have seen them, on some occasions, acting as despotic 
“ sovereigns ; at other times possessing little or no 
“ influence beyond the town or city in which they reflid- 
** ed, often insulted and even murdere<l by their menial 
** servants/) • 

Thus was verified the old mnemonic line which is 
current with all the historians of these events. From 
Diiiid’s hand passed Sulaiiinan*s land. 
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CIIAPTEft IV. 

GoOANDAn.* ” 

New provinces had been won, the imperial policy 
ranged round a widened horizon and new embarrass- 
ments were the inevitable consequence. As fire lives 
under the ashes and bursts into flame when the wind 
passes over it, so love of race and country kept aglow 
in the subjugated lands of RAjasthan and needed but 
a breath to kindle tliem into action. Compelled by 
circumstances alone, a few RdjpiU chiefs and these not 
the feeblest, had declared their allegiance to the empire 
and now, arms in hand, abode the hour in which tliey 
might shake off the detested yoke of the Mucrhul 
Scattered through tlie Muhammadan chronicles appear 
traces of simultaneous action among the Kdjput tribes 
from which it may be conjectured that the isolated 
revolts we are about to describe, were the outcome of a 
concerted plan. In March 1574, Akhar being at the 
zi'ik**d*!>8iH. Ajmir, Chandar Sen, son of 

Mdldeo of Jodhpur, took up arms and 
made the fort of SiwAnah the fulcrum of successful 
resistance. RAi RAi Singh and Sh4h Quif Mahram 
were commissioned to bring back the renegade to duty 
by peaceful means if possible, by the strong hand if 
these should fail. Resort to activ e measures Wa neces- 

• For thi* chapter see NUAmadcHn Ahmad Elliot V o . 

A..1 F..,. Eu,« ^ 
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siuited hy tlie lirijali's delay to agree to tlie Emperor's 
tei-ms. Siwitojili lidd out ajid hciivy losses enfeebled 
the be>siegiiig force whose nimibers it had been necessary 
to augment by later reinforceTiieiits. Chanda r Sen Lad 
entrusted the defence of Siwiinab to tlie Rdthor Bathi 
tvliilo he himself moved rapidly thnoiigli the country, 
stirring the fire of revolt. His nephew KalU also, tlie 
son of Biii Rdni, took np arms and, although compelled 
hy siipei-ior numbers to keep quiet for a time, broke out 
again at once on the witb<lrawai of the Mughuls. Not 
till 1576 was a term fixed to the 
struggle when the circumspect Shdhbd^ 
Khan brought about the capitulation of Siwdnah and 
the other forte in which tlie rebels had established 
them solves. Shortly after tliis outbreak in Jodhpur, 
Dauda whose father, Stirjan Uddi, had recently been 
transferred from the government of Garlia-Katangah to 
that of Chmidr, forgot his oath of fidelity and incited 
a revolt in Bdndi. It is at this point that the fine 
threads which knit together the Rajpdt inBurrcctions, 
become visible and the inference of a common centre 
follows immediately upon the consideration that Daudii a 
fiimily stood in special relation to the house of MewiSr, 
inasmuch as the aged Surjan had been its vassal before 
Akbar’s first campaign in the Rujjn'it territorieB. At 
this time Partdb ruled over the still considerable remnant 
of indej>eadent Mewilr—Mewiir which till lately had 
been supreme in Rfijastlian. True it is that he was the 
son of'Coward U'dai Singh but he was no less the 
gnindaon of the hemic Sfinkd and atavism is a doctrine 
not uithout foundation. Race feeling taught him to 
hate the foreigners, ancestral |)ride to despijse them, and 
high martial spirit, his grand sire’s legacy, to resist 
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them. With the loss of Chftor, the power of hh house 
Imd undoubtedly dimioiished aud the ahiancee formed 
hy some RiLjput princes mth the ?i[tighul sovereign 
liad not only weakened the sense of aoUdarity among 
the clans but bad transferreJ to the enemycamp 
a considerable accession of lighting men^ who were tlie 
more vuluiiblc from, their acquaintance with the coimtry 
and Rdjput modes of warfare. Jtumi Partiib knew that 
his were - no match in the open for tiie over- 

]X)wering numbers of the ClmgatdTs ami that his 
highland soldiery, accustomed to the irregular but sitill 
formidable methods of mountain, warfare, were best 
adapted to campaigns waged by scouring [mrties and 
light troops and to the obstinate and fclicituiiB deicuce 
of steep passes and rocky forts. Excellent service was 
afforded him by the 15 hi Is and other abvwigimvl tribes 
whose weaptins were the bow and arrow and stones 
which tiiey mlled dtiwn from the hiU slopes, t'or these 
realms, PartAb practised his troops in the art j:>f 
guerilla war and fixed the base of his openitlons In 
the steeply-rising uplands. Resides U'daipiir,* situutcvl 
on the border land Ijctween the hills and plains he had 
at bis dis|H>sal a series of strong places of which the 
raosti lujvortant were Konbhalmir f on the Jotlhpfir fron¬ 
tier, which stood on one of the AVivalis at a hci'dit 
of some 3,353 feet and Gogandah, a fort of Parfdb *3 
erection in tiie Hind dwAm, nortli of UMaipiir. 

It is a tact which must not be overlooketl that, even 
doivn to the 17th century, no close relations existed 
between the Dihll court and the peoples of the AWivalis 
and that, the extension of imperial territory notivith- 


- In sy N. L. aaJ 73' 13" E. L 
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sUindmiiy their position was less one of subjection than 
of occasional alliance* Partilb therefore whatever conrt^ 

\y chtonvclcrs niay say, must not be regardetl as a rebel 

and refractory z«r/undar; The land he occupied was 

his own ; hereditary vassals followed him to battle ; in 
him every Si Ajpfit recognized his lawful natural suzerain ^ 
and this " legitimist sentiment;' as dehuite acta 
was ineradicable in the hearts even of those Rdjpuls 
who fought under Akbar's banner and *wecc hia most 
loyal generals* It is tnie.that Sakri, a brother of 
the ruin4, had done homage to the Emperor but Partdh 
himself spurned evciy overture and, instead of making 
submission, opened a formidable campaign against the 

Mucrhul districts of Kdjpfit^nA The time (ISTa-G) 

° was well calculated for such an attacks 

for already, closely occupied by mani¬ 
fold business, Akbar saw the position of his empire 
imi>erille<l by the operations in Ren^h His gi^t 
army was split up and widely scattered in a number o 
varied enterprises^— sucb as those on the cver-i^^tlcss 
N, W* frontier and by the aliw^st uninterrupted disi^rdcr 
which broke out, now liere, now there, in the smaller 
proHnees of the empire. An additional evil was tliat the 
:iUigliul clueftaina were fretpiently unable to control 
their refractory followers or indeed did not aim at doing 
HO, MuhanimaclanB certainly gave to Kiina rartilb 
the derisive name of Hdmi KikA and to tiiem his 
natpiotic rising w as the daring venture of a bladder ” 
rebel ; f hut Akljar showrxl a clearer ap pr ehension of the 

' Vi^r^ SlnKB (liil nflt mnko tbft mwt 

him ^ktoTj ftor di.I Bf) HAni. terrStorT for offliw^on 

Bu ftll fnr A Umo iuUnlfi*fnVoar, Nii^nmiHsUrt Atimasl, hUIcit 

4 t'roTii hid UM of tho’uronXanf«cl»lRhcn " t Ijiler that CoUdL t, Nnof 
Baa lAhtP kika .Ut mtaQ btad<£rr, Tbn PollowiPe not* tna bj 
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KltiiSLtiGn by tlie aoiini:l use be made of tlie means at 
big comniiind, employing Kiypiit agntnst Rajput in tlie 
iielti as in the comicll chamber.* Guided by his intimate 
knowledge of the very essence of tlie Hindd genius— 
a genius so cognate with bis bwu—he knew that us 
diplomatic relations develop sooner and more readi¬ 
ly lietween men of the same race and faiths so also 
brother is most hitter against brother on the field of 
battle. For these reasons, on his return from the first 
Gujniti cumpaigHj he had sent Mtin Singh, tlie heir of 
Amber, into the Mewar Rdud's territory on a diplomatic 
mission. Abiil FukI mejitions in this connection, that 
Part^b entenainefi e\1l designs against his guest. At 
this point tradition steps into her rights, for it is only 
by her aid that it is possible to distinguish the main¬ 
spring of the conflicting forces or of the apparently 
contradictory play of passion. Li the annals of Mewdr, 
as Tod offers them to our perusal, the encounter of the 
two princes is set forth in detail. It is related that 
Rajah iI4n Singh was retunnng from the conquest 
“ of Sholapdr to Hindustan when he Invited bimsclf to 
**an interview with I’artub, then at Konbhalmir, who 
“ advanced to the LMuisAgar to receive him. On the 
" mound which embanks tiiis lake a feast was prepared 
“ for the prLnoe of Amber, The board was spread, the 


Eaviri] SbjoaiAl Pis, thq |>riq*ent poet lAXtreo^ o£ Is of interat ; — 

•^Thd wort i* tho artliMrjr nfciofl Ify which otSld ran are oiJlod 
" Mowir. another Inna of the word U AurM It wm dHtomuy wiii tho 
" priaDOK of the HAMriiliJi of MewAr, to be edle^l Xihi boFnToiiSilfciitliiigr tlio 
"'throne. Aocortllnglj FirtAb Biuirh wae oalled A'rtd whtlo Lif feithfir 

MnliirAiiA trdai Sin^h waa oJAVe, Aklwr moe-t probohij UBod to cidl him, 
"'A'ridosd thun the ;i[uhiuiirabdAfV tustoriiLQji cftlled him Eina KiJtli evpii 
^'aftor hft iMcame MKliArinJk^ from, a letter dated I daipdr, 17th 

Octobcr^'lSSO^J Trt. 
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" HdjiiU summoBed nnd Prince Amr appointed to wait 
“upon IiLm ; but no Rfinsi appeared, for whose absence 
“ apologies alleging bead ache were urged by Lis fion, 
with the request that Elijah Man Singh would w’aiveall 
“ceremony, receive liis*welcome, and commence. The 
‘^prince, in a tone at once dignified and respectful, 
“ replied : ‘ Teh the Rdnd I can divine the cause of his 
*' heiulacho j but the error is irremediable and if he 
“ refuses to put a plate before me, who Tvill Further 
subterfuge was useless* The Rdnd expri^sed his regret, 
“ but added that ‘ be could not eat with a Rdjpiit who 
gave his sister to a Tdrk and w’ho probably ate with 
“ him.' Ediah JIdn was unwise to have risked this 
“ disgrace ; and if the invitation went from Partiib, the 
“ insult was ungenerous as well as unpolitic j but of this 
“ be is acquitted. Edjab 3Iiin lefttbe feast imtoucbeiLl, 
save the few grains of rice be offered to Anndevi 
“ (goddess of food) which be placed in bLa turban, ol>- 
“ serving as he withdrew : ^ It was for the preservation 
“ of your honom; that we sacrificed our own and gave 
our slsterSi and our daughters to the Tilrk ; but abide 
“ ill peril, if such be your resolve, for this country shall 
“ not hold yon/ and mounting his horse he turned to 
“ the UdnA who appeared at this abrupt termination of 
“his visit, * If I do not humble yonr pride, my name 
“ is not Mdn/ to which Partdb replied, * He ehould 
“ always be happy to meet him,' w'Mie some one, in 
less dignified terms, desired he would not forget to 
“ bring with him his ^pkupltd " (uncle), ». e., Akbor/^ 
Akbar therefore well knew the man to whom be 
entrusted the task of subduing the Hdui and he honour¬ 
ed Mdn Singh with the title of F^arsandf -—^Umperial 
son*” 
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It was on the 1st April, 157G, that Mdn bingh 
2 nd Muharnun marchcil out from Ajiiu'r against 
. Partab and, penetrating the western 

foot of the Ardvalis, arrived at the pass of llaldighat. 
The historian Baddoni was an ^jye-witness of the decisive 
21 St Rabru-i aw. l^^^tle of Gogandah wdiich was fought 
wai 984H. ] gtji June 157G and his narra¬ 

tive is therefore appended in full. 

“ In the beginning of tlie month of Rabi’u-1 awwal 
“98411, there occiirre<l the victory of Gogandah* of 
“ which the following is a short account. Man Singh 
“ and Aqaf Khdn marched uninterruptedly and arrivctl, 

“ via Mandalgarh at a pass called IIaldeo,f fourteen 
“ miles from Gogandah which was the scat of Kdna 
“ Kikti and the Rdnd came out to meet them. Mdn 
“ Singh, moimtcd on an elephant • and attcndcnl by 
“ many brave men—such as Khwdjah Muhammad Kai 
“ Badakhshi, Shihdbuddfn Karoh Pdyandah Qaziiq, 
“*Ali Murdd Uzbak, Rdjah Lon Kanin the ruler of 
“ Sdmbhar, and other Udjputs—was in the centre and 

* ThinkiDir it better to om a tnuuUtioti made direct from the rerelau 
of BadAoof (If, 230—37) rather than throngh the Oormon, I inaort one 
made by Mr. Bereridge. He baa been aMi»te<l in hU rendering by ibn 
German tranalation in Connt Noer'a text made by Profeesor George Hoffmann 
and by that of Mr. Lowq and he hM alao received aadatanoe from Slanlvi 
'Abdnl Karim and Manlvi 'Abdnl Jabbar. (Tre.) 

t BodAoni (II, 230) eaye haldtk nam darmi, which would mean a town 
or place called Darah and in thia Profeaaor Hoffman baa naturally enough 
followed him, bat probably Baldah la a clerical error for Haldi or 
Haldoo and what Badaonl wrote waa, at a “paaa called Haldco.” The 
word darah mcana a pa»a, or defile, and ia ao uaed by Badaonl farther on 
in hia deacription. NUimnddin calla the aoene of the battle fikaii Ilatdro 
and Tod ealla it Haldlgbat. I am told by KavirAj Sbyamal^DAs that the 
name Haldi ia given to the place beeanae the earth there reeemblea turmeric 
in colour (yellow). Abnl Fail (Bd. Bib. Ind. IK, 174,) oaya the baUie 
took place at a village called Kbamnur. In Tod'a map there ia a village 
Kamnor lying to the north of Gogandah which again ia N.-N.W. of U'dai. 
pdr. II. B. 
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** n number of dt&tinguislied youths Trere in the van* 
*Mn Iront of these agmn were some eighty chosen men, 
;dong with Siiyyid Hdshiiu lidrha and so tliey were 
called the young adv^ance guard (lit. the offspring of 
the van)* Sayyid Ahmad fwhi^n Rdrlia with 11111113^ * 
otiicrs wiia on the right wing^ Oluisii Xh^ri with a 
number of Shaikh^tkhis from Sikri, relatives of Shaikh 
“ IhrAbim Chishti, was on the left and Mihtar KhAu 
commanded the rear* The Rantl came from hehind 
the jiass with three thousand horse in two bands* 
One, led by Hakim Stir Afghan, came from the west* 

“ side of the mountain in front of the advance guard. 

“ Ori account of the brokenness and unevenness of the 
“ground, of the numerous thorny bushes and the 
windings of the path, tlie advance guanl and the 
“ young advance guard, or jaza hardteal got mixetl, 

“ and an ansacceasful fight took place* Many RAjpiits 
“ under Rajah Lon Karan fled like a flock of sheep 
“and, abandoning the advance guard and left wing, 

“ they took refuge with tlie right wing* At that time 
I, the ftiqlr^ was in the advance with some dis- 
“ tinguished men and said to Aijaf KhAn* ‘ What 
“ sign is there whereby we nmy discern between friendly 
“ and hostile RAjpiita ? ' *■ Tush,' said he, ' shoot your 

“ arrows ; come what^ IsIAm will be bcnetttetl, 

“ whichever side is killed.' So we shot our arrows 
“ and I can vouch for it that not a single one missed 
its mark in that mountuin*like mass of mem” 

“The heart is the true witness,” and again, “the 
“ proof of a true lover is in his sleeve*” f 

* Tlie irord la Uie origiiuU le thg ilifoctiati of MakkiJi, 

Uia tneat. 

t The first of UieH Iid^b ip from en Arable eouplet, Ifaa fioeoad ffoia iba 

PerslMi punllel* Both meEui Umt ibe oondUlon gf tbe bod^ prgv^ tbe 
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“ Sure it is that my liand attainwi its object and that 
“ the reward of figiiting against intidels was won.” 

“ The Sayyids of Uarhd and other heroes did feats 
“ in that battle such as only Kustam could equal and 
“ many men fell ou bpth sides. The other force in 
“ which the Rdnd w’as, came out of the middle of the 
“|>as8and fell upon Glidzi Khdn wdio was at tlie 
“entrance, and swept him away, • striking him on his 
“ centre. The shaiUhzddas of Sikri were scattered and 
“ an arrow hit their leader, Shaikh Man^iir, Ibrdhim’s 
“ son-in-law, on the buttock as he was running away, 
“ and gave him a wound which troubled him for a long 
“ while. Ghdzi Khan, though only a priest, stotnl his 
“ ground bravely till his right thumb was woundcil 
“ by a sword. Then being unable to fight any longer 
“ ho cried, ‘ The traditions of the Prophet bid us fly 
“ when we are i)owerle88,’ and so he joined the centre. 
“ Many who had at the first turned their backs went 
“ oflf ten or twelve miles across the stream. lu this 
“ confusion and turmoil, Mihtar Khdn dashed forward 
“ from the rear and, striking up his drums, proclaimed 
“that the imperial army was approaching. This stoppetl 
“ the runaways. But Kdjah Kam Sah of Gwdliar, 
“ grandson of iidjali Mdu ^fashur, came in front of the 
“ Hand and did such e.xecution among Kajali Mdn 
“ Singh’s Rajputs that it is im{)ossible to. describe it. Jt 
“was these Rdjpiits who fled from the left of the advance 
“ and wei^ the cause of Aqaf Khan’s also having to flee 
“and to fall back on the Sayyids who were on the right. 
“ If the hitter had not stood firm everything would have 
“ been lost and there w'ould have been a disgraceful 


•UM o( tbo atfeotioDS. Their applicetioo in UiLi iu*t»D00 doo* not aecm 
clear. 
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Tl.e CAnii'fi elepbiints ^^Ticnuntered tUe 
** huperlul eleplmuts sinil two of the latter fell, one oii 
‘*'top of rtie other, and Husain KliAn, the olephont euper- 
in ten dent who was on the elephant behiml that of ilan 
“ Singh, was thrown anti then Mdn Singh sprung npoQ 
llu^i'a Khi\n'a elephant, to the place of the mahout, 
and showed indescnlxihle steadfastness. One special 
elephant of the Emperor^a attacked the Ititnsl'a ele* 
^^phant, Ham Prasdil, a very strong and big animah 
** The two drove at one another hot it ciianced that a 
deadly arrow struck the driver of the Kihia's elephant 
‘Sand the shock of the two animals flung him to the 
*‘ ™and. Thereupon the imperial rwo/i^n/i leapt from 
his own elephant on to Ram Prasad and so did a 
“ thing which never had been heard of before. Seeing 
this the Hana lost hearty his glory withered and his 
troops fell into confusion. The young men around 
“ Jlan Singh pressed forward and did deeds worthy of 
history. *^That day it was known from the leadership of 
“ Man Singh what was the meaning of !Mnlli 
line f ' A Hindd strikes, but the 3Wor<l U Islam’s/ 
The son of Jal Mall of Chitor and Kani Sah Rajah 
of Gwallar, with his son Salvilian who Jjad given so 
mncli tronble, went to hell and there remained none 
of the Gw 4liar family fit to sit on tlie tlirone-f ‘ The 
fewer the weeds, the cleaner the earth. 

“ The Kana w'aa wonnded with arrows while eoii- 
fronting MAdhtl Singh.J And Hakim Sdr who 
had been opposed to tlie Sayyids, took refuge with 


* Bloefatnim Q £ la. ^ . 

I AHoI Itfct th& C*ili4j 1 q*L ihm b&hi ani hm own 

Ufs Bt GoebUitab. 
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“ the H6na and joined forces with him.* The Rana 
“ was beaten ami tle<l back to the hi^rh hills whither 
he had gone after the conquest of Chitor, and the^e 
“ sought for safety. There was now such a burning 
‘‘ wind and the air was so hot, it being then in the 
“ forty days of mid-summer, that the very brains were 
“ lK)iling in one’s head. We had been fighting from 
“ morning till noon and about five hundred men had 
“ fallen of whom one hundred and twenty were Muham- 
‘ madans and the rest Hindus. The wounded were 
“ over three hundred. As the air was like an oven, 
“ the soldiers unable to march and the Rana probably 
“ hiding behind the hill and preparing some stratagem, 
“ he was not pursued and the army returned to their 
“ camping.ground and the wounded were cared for. 
“ The mnemonic verse for this day is. ‘ There appeared 
*• a victory from God' "f 

“ Next day we marched again and, coming to the 
field of battle, held an enquiry into the conduct of 
“ everyone in the buttle and then, passing through the 
“ defile, arrived at Gogandah. ^me of the Rana s 
“ devoted followers wjio guarded his palace and some 
“dwellers in the temples, about twenty in all, slew 
“their women in accordance with a Hindii custom 
“ when a city is abandoned, and came out of their homes 
“ and idol-houses and sacrificed themselves on their 
“ swords and so gave themselves up to the lords of hell. 

“ Our leaders, fearful of a night attack by the Rana. 

“ barricaded the roads, dug a trench and put a wall 

• Blocbmftnn (340) mj« that in the melri Mka Singh and the Rln& 
closed with oos another and that the latter was wounded. Bis anthoritr 
is probablj Abul Paal (III, 176). (H. B.) 

t The sam of the Yalues of the letters gtrea the number 984. 
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“ round Gogandah high enough to keep out a horsc- 
“ man. Then they came, Bat down and proceeded to 
“ hiake a list of the men and liorses that had been killed 
“ in order that it might go to the Emperor. Said 
“ Ahmad Khan Barha, * As rtbne of us is dead, or has 
“ lost a horse what is the use of making a list for the 

Emperor ? It is better to think about provisions.’ ” 

“ In that hill-country there was little cultivation, 

“ grain was scarce and comdealers (banjards) did not 
“ come and so tlic soldiers were in great straits. A 
“ council was held and from time to time an officer 
“was sent out to the \iiXU (Sihaha) * to bring grain. 
“Wherever they came upon people assembled on the hill- 
“ tops, they defeated them and took them prisoners* 

‘‘ Animal food served for a time and there was a in- 
“ describable abundance of mangoes.f The common folk 
“ ate them in lieu of other food but the moisture of 
“ the fruit made most of them ill. Mangoes grow in that 
“ country, small in size but an Akbari sir in weight; they 
“ are however not sweet and have not much flavour. 
“ At that time Muhammad Khan, a special officer from the 
“ Court, came and e.\plored the field of battle and went 
“ off next day. He inquired into the conduct of all, and 
“ everything was approved of, except the not following 
“ up the Kana and the allowing him to escajHi with his life* 
“Our leaders wished to send the elephant Kam IVasad 
“to the Emperor along with an account of the vicU>ry. 
“ Kam 1 *rusad was |)art of the spoil and the Emiwror’® 

• SiknJim (Badiont. 234) ti«n*latcd hj Moalrfa ’AWal mad 

Abdal K»rlm m emrt* and U «ald bj them to be oonnected with the word 
shifrim. It may abo bo connected with the Hindi wonl tikimrm,kkaHf ‘u 
(I, bnrdcna carried on a polo elnn* OTer the shoulder.) Skmkat and 
$hMyar are Bengali names for a cart. (U. B.) 

t Blochmann67. 
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servants had several times before demanded him from 
the Rani but he^ out of wickedness, did not send him. 
A^af KLan named my humble self os a ht person * *to 
'* be sent, as J bad come with the army merely out of iieal 
and friendship. Man Sitigh said, ‘ He hag yet much to 
*'do, lethimgtand on the field in front of the ai-my, 
and perform divine service.^ I gaid, ^ It is superfiiious 
now for tne to perform an Imam's duties here, my duty 
* now is to go and be an Imam before the servantg of hig 
** Majesty/ They smiled and sent me forth with plea- 
sure along with the elephant and with 300 horse men 
** og an eacort. They themselves, marching and hunting 
and estahlighing i hotid^is ^small forts) came with me 
“ aa for ag Mohan! * forty miles from Gogandah. Then 
“ th<^ took leave of me and sent me off to the Court with 
a recommendatory letter, I went by way of Eakhdr 
** and Miudat Garb and arrived at Amber ivhich ig the 
home of Man Singh, Wherever we came people heard 
*■ firora us the account of the war and of the victory of 
“ Min Singh but they could not believe it. By chance 
when we were ten miles from Amber, the elephant fell 
“into a quagmire and the further he advanced, the 
“ deeper he aanh. As tlilg was my first service of such a 
“ kind, I was terribly perplexed, but at last the villagers 
“ came and said that iu the previous year an imperial ele- 
“ pliant had stuck in that very place ami that by pour- 
“ ing in a quantity of water, the mud bad become soft 
“ and the elephant bad easily got out. They made the 
exjieriment now and the water carriers having p 4 >ure<l 
“ in much water, the elephant got out and came to 
Amber to the uiiboiimlcii joy of the people, J was 

three or four days there and thi.'n came liy way of 

* Kiittaiuddin Ahiund V. 
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“ Tixldi wbicb is my birthplace, to Ilapawar which is 
the first earth tlmt my Kkiti touched. In the be^m- 
of Riibfa*l-akliir, 1 was introduced hy Kajah 
Bhagwan Das, the father of Man Singh, and did obcis- 
“ ujice in the hall of Fathpiir^Sikrf and presented the 
elephant nnd the despatches of the commanders. 

Hifl Majesty asketl, * \VTiat Is the name of the 
elephant r 1 said," Ram Prasail/ Hia xMajesty rejoinctl 
* As he is a gift of the Fir, let his name in future be 
Pir Prasad/ Then he stiiil, * Many praises of you are 
“ written here. Tell na the truth, In which part of the 
“ army were you, and whut did you do/ I said, ^ I will 
tell the truth in your Majesty's presence though with 
“ a hundred fears and tremblings. How can I 
‘‘ what is false ? ' So I gave him a detailed account of 
“ all that hatl occurred. Again he asked, ‘ Were you 
** armed or unarmed ?' I said, * 1 had a cuirass, and 
armour for my hotse/ " Where did you -get these ? ' he 
“asked. I replied, 'From Sayyid, 'Abdullah Khan. 
“He ivas much ]>leased and putting hiS hand into a 
“ heap of gold coins w’hich always lay beside him, he 
“ presented me with mnety-.six. Then he asked if I 
“ had seen Shaikh 'Alidunnabi ? I answered, ‘ I have 
“ come to the darbar straight from the dust of the roail, 
how could I see him?* Me gave me two fine, grami 
“ coloured shawls and said, * Take these and 

“ go and sec 'Ahdunnahi, and tell hini they are from 
" our own factory and I hail them made for him and 
“he is to wear them.* I took them to him^and gave 
“ him the message. He was pleaseil and asked ' if I 
“ had prayed for him at the time of joining battle as he 


* AttribtitiAg llu vlotoirr ^ Mu’m'ti iaiaciicer Tw, 
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Iiad requested tne to do when I had tiikcn leiive of 
him. f Jittaisrepetlj * I prayed to God to htive taercy on 
2 all believing men And women, to help all who helped 
“the religion of Muhammad, and to abandon all who 
“abandoned the religion of Muhiunmad, on whom»be 
“ blessing and peace.' He said, = This is enough, pmise 
“ be to God/ This Shaikh 'Ahdnnnabi at last w’ent 
out of the World by a mischance such as may no other 
“person see or hear; and may all be warned thereby.* 

" Whoic«)ov«r the ewth nonnahf, at it ihedn his blood. 

W\mtu, condition of tUtdiild whose own mother h 
^ his enemy 1 

So runs the offioini narrative, bat Lero too popular 
tradition has evinced iier poetic art, and trutii lies in 
tlie English singer’s words : 

Toemi not each ditty with the glorioiti talc T 
I acchT-alKfl, the hem's anipliflit fate ] 

*■ \\ hen gruLEiite pncmkltin suU when reconls faU, 

“ A peasant's plaint prtjlouga his duTjiotia date. ' 

"Pride Lbeiid tbiac eye fcum hoavoa to thine estate 
“Sec how the mighty ahrink into a. w>ag r ' 

“Ciiii vohitLio, pilin', preserve thee great ? 

"Or mii«t Uiou truet tradition's Himplc tongue 
“ When flattci^' deeps with thee, and liintory does 
thee Wrong t 


n 

It 

(I 


In the already quoted annals of llewar, Tod says • 
Parthb, unattended, fieri on the gallant Cliytuc who 
had borne him throagi, the day and who saved him 
now by leaping a mountain stream when elo«olv 
pursued by two Mughal ebiefs, whom tins Impetlimoat 
momentarily checked. But Chytue, like his master 


w™ .1 U..1 .a., H, ™ 


t ChiHcHMoJd* PilifriinsEjij, (Jutito I, B(iD*n36. 
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was wounded ; his pursuers gained upon Partab, and 
the flash from the tiitity rock atmounml them at bis 
“ lieels when, in the broad accents of his native tongue, 
“ the-salutation Ho ! nUa gkora ra astcdt "—Hoi rider 
of the blue horse,”—made him look back, and he beheld 
** hut a single borsetnan : that lioriseman his brother.*^ 
SakM whose personal enmity to Partdh had made 
“ him a traitor to Me war, beheld from the ranks of Akbar 
the “ blue horse ” flying unattended. Reaentrnciit 
was extioguished and a feeling of alFection, mingling 
with sad and hiiEniliating recollections, took possession 
of his boaonK He joinetl in the pursuit but only to 
“ slay the pursuers who fell beneath his lance; and now, 
for the tirst time in their lives, the brothers embiTiccd 
in friendship* Here Chytuc fell and as the Hina 
unbuckled his caparison to [dace it upon Uukarro, 
presented to him by his brother, the noble steed expir- 
*^ed. An altar was raised and jet marks the s^xit 
where Chytuc died ; and the entire scene may be seen 
painted on the walls of half the houses of the capital/' 
The rescued RAnd hastened along the mountain paths 
over which night had already fallen ; bleeding from seven 
wounds, defeated and beset, a fugitive hut always a 
prince, unyielding and meditating further resistance* 
SakrA returned to the Mughul enmp and bis noble 
deed was recogniaed by Akbar by the l>e»towrtl of 
many honours; fir the incident did not remain un* 
known to the Emperor* " Ilo f ni/ti ffhora ra 
remained the watchwonl of the KAna's adlici'ents and 
has become almost proverbial 1* 

^ It m a»t liA abM tbnt tho lut juumfcruftli ia Lu dlr«4t contTiid tcUoa tA Tod "i 
kurj* Eo the origiDnl includtni vitbia quDtnticn mukii irllb tLn 

MirUfir jHTKg’rtigph.ft Tra. 

B,, E, A, 17 ' 
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'Hitherto the rebellious Daud& U&dd bad not been 
put down but had raaintaiDed himself in Biindi. Tlie 
chiefs who were first sent against him took no serious 
steps for file subjectiorij but practised politics on their 
own account and wasted time in fruitless and wearisome 
negociatiou during which Daud^ gathered more and 
more defenders around him- By the Emperor’'s ex¬ 
press command, Datid4"s father Surjan and younger 
brother Bhoj took the field against him j with them was 
associated Zain Kh^n Kokab, probably for the purpose 
of keeping an eye on this singular family contest. The 
arrangement was successful for on SOth March 1577, 
loth Muharmw, Hiindf Capitulated and accepted Bhoj 
as its governor while Daudd made 

his escape. 

Meantime a new and serious danger was tlireatcnlng 
in Gujr^t. Up to this time, Mir7,d *Aziz Kokah had 
been its governor but he was now recalled on account 
of differences with the Emperor and in ISTfi’T, was 
®si H superseded by Vazir Khdn, a weak and 
incapable person. 

ft soon became evident that the solution of difficulties 
to which Vazir did not prove equal must be entrusted 
to some more capable statesman, and to Todar Mall was 
assigned the duty of supplementing his authority. This 
9 BS n change in the highest administration 

(1577) necesaarily caused some con¬ 
fusion in an incompletely orgjuiized province and the 
malcontents at once availed themselves of their oppor¬ 
tunity. They^had no difficulty in finding the pretext 
whicli even such disturbers of the peace considered 
necessary for the conduct of their “ chief and state " 
agitation, in ortlcr to veil in the threadbare tissue of 
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OBtenaibJ* right the Belfrahneas of tbeir In the 

present instance the youthful liilirzd Miizaffar Ousain^ 
a ^n of Ibrdhim Hiisain Mirza with whom bis mother * 
had fled to the Dak’hin, was set np ns puppet-king of 
Gujriit, on the merits of hia pretensions to the unlawful 
LDheritance of the 

'the real leader of. the insurrection was Jlihr ^Ali 
Koliibi, one of the ancient sery'imta of Ibrahim t from 
Suluiapiir, the origin of the revolt* it spread in widen¬ 
ing circles ; some even of the imperial troops joined 
the moveiuent and the insurgents by collusion with 
the inhabitants acquired many towns, Vazir was 
helpless at such a crisis and would have retired to 
Aiimad^bdd, but the rigid Todar Jtall forced him to 
go to the aid of the beleaguered garrison of Kamljay 
and their mere approach eflfected the relief of the fort* 
At Dholqahj 24 miles from AbmaddbMj a battle was 
fought which would have been lost although Vaair Khdn* 
says Abul Fa^l, gallantly exposed his life, if the valiant 
Toda^^ Mall bad not forced the enemy to yield, upon 
which Mtrzd iluj^atfur Ilpsain fled towards Jiludgarh* 
So soon, however, as Ktijah Todar Mall bad quitted the 
just pacified province the Mirzd and Kolabi appeared 
in his rear before AlimadabM ; their rahks were swelled 
by crow'ds of deserters from the governor’s army j 
treachery loomeil in the very citadel and many towns¬ 
men being in league with their country men outside, 
there was reason to fear that the gates would be opened 
by^treacherj* Affairs however took a better t^irii; Mi hr 
'Ali was killed by a cannon ball and MuzafFar, being 
thus deprived of hie leader and counsellor, vanished and 
bla unruly army fell asunder He himself found refuge 
in Nazibir and shortly after fell into the hands of 
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R4jnb ^Ali of Kh^ndee^h who after pnitriicted negociA- 
tiona, aiirrentlered him to the Emperor'^s envoy. He 
subsequently underwent a long term of imprisonment. 
In supersession of Yazfr Ktidu, Shihdbuddin Ahmad 
was appointed governor of Gujrfit. 

Hardly had the acara formed on bis wounds, before 
Rdtid Partdb was again moving,through his kingdom 
and the aoldiers were ^trooping anew under his sun 
g banner to opjiose his hereditary foe, tlie 

DihH Emperor, Against him marched 
Shahbdz Klidn and in 1573 laid aiege to Xonbhalmir 
wlien the HdnA, seeing that Tesistance waa bopoleea 
escaped in the dii^guise of an ascetic (sanydsi) and foi4nd 
refuge in the mountains* Gogandah and UMaipiir also 
capitulated. The prudent Shahl>dz KLdn now erected 
at suitable points no I^sa than fifty fhtmafts in the hilJs 
and thirty-five in the plains, thtie foivning a series of 
strong block-houses from U'daipdr to Piir ilandal, the 
little garrisons of which bad ample opportunity of per¬ 
fecting themselves in the perilous duty of ^ontier 
service. Shahbdz Khan next prevailed upon Baud a to 
submit blraaelf. It was he, Abtil Fazl says, who bad 
most spurred on the Rdnd to rebellion ; bis life waa 
apareil in consideration of the fidelity of bis family [ he 
was taken to Akbar in the Panjdb and placed under 
slight restraint, from which be cunningly made sj^eedy 
escajie and returned to his home. 

Simultaneously with the occurrences just narrated, 
there was developed the germ of a widespread con¬ 
spiracy of Chngfitii chiefs against the Pddsh^b, These 
troubles however find their fit place in 0 subsequent 
section of our history, because their causes can be 
elucidated only by events wiiich have yet to be related. 
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ShA’bin 985 H 


984 H. 


As an appropriate limit to this portion of the external 
history of the empire, the 25th year of the reign has 
been taken. 

It tfliould be mentione<l that at the end^ of October 
1.577, a comet appeared, the blood-re<l 
light of which filled credulous spirits 
with affright and which in its fiery course conjured up 
awful shai>es of impending misfortune. It seemed 
as if the prophecies of the pious were to be fulfilled, 
fpr after the death of the great Shdh Tahmasp, in 
1576, Persia rang again to the wild 
cries of partisan battle and was again 
tom asunder by civil war : the faitliful saw Hindiistin 
also pressed home by manifold misfortunes. The wit¬ 
lings of the Mughul court used even this phenomenon as 
a peg on which to hang their mundane jokes. After 
the appearance of the comet, the finance minister, ShAh 
Mancjiir bore the nickname of “ Longtailed Star,” because 
scholar-like, he troubled himself little about court 
custom, and disregarding trifles, let the end of his 
carelessly-folded turban hang down his back. 

In another fashion the advent of the comet was 
interpreted by ’Abdullah Khdn Uzbak, the ruler of 
Turin. He had sent an embassy to Akbar wlrich was 
not treated with respect but dismissed without a guard 
of honour ; he did not however make this a camts belli 
but, being a cool-headed northern statesman, despatched 
a second w'hich met with a more fnendly reception. 
After the observance of the usual courtesies, his ambas¬ 
sadors disclosed a boldly-conceived plan of cofiquest to 
co-operate in which he desired to win the Pirlshih t)f 
Hindfistin with all his glory and all his power. IJis 
proposition was to make use of the opportunity afforded 
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by the dieputea concerning the Persian sucoe&sion by 
pofiscflaing himself of 'Irdq, Ehurdsdn and Fdrs* Akhar 
told him in reply that the royal bouse of Persia itUs, 
like hia own, descended from Timur, and that old friend^ 
flhip forbade him to aacrihcc its rights of priority to the 
aims of conquest,* 

The discussion of Akbar s policy in the north-west 
will follow in a later chapter* 


• That hzKoch of the Timoridei vrhiob hmi rttlad Pereim in vnooeMioD 
to the nchftOfl wai certainly eattinot and had been foUoired by the SAfti 

(page IM o.) bat the ^^aolitioo» tinihip** wiui the more ooiiTeiiieDt to 
Ahbar benaoHe it containnl a rebaff for the Uabak ixarfeau of Tdc£n. 
Acoordinj to Ablil Ful, (AklaniAiiiah ni, 311 nd. Bib. Ind.) Akhar de* 
ollacd the ptopowl beoaoM the dyoiurty wu dweended from the Prtjphat 
and inw emafieted with hinuelf by old tiw of frieiulMliiji aad relationahip. 
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■ (chapter vj 

V j IXTERKAt AdMIKISTRATION.^ 


Distinguiabed &a the whole house of Timur uudoubt^ 
cdly was by political ability^ it was to Akbar that 
the greateat share of the iuteliectual legacy of his 
great ancestor from the highlaods of the Amur fell, and 
to him it was allotted to fit the key-stone in the edifice 
of the unlimited sovereignty of his house, 
(^Communism, upon which was based the elementary 
notion of the MosUm State is a phase of frequent 


* Alul Ful, Chalfliers, to, VoJi It pp- 284-5, 401+2, 4S0-1, i53-4j, 44S 
477; ToK 11, pp. 78-S, IlO. i54t 166, 196, MU, 236,231, 239. 244-5, 369, 278, 
SS2-2&6. 292-3, 398, 34*4,351,356-7, 3974. 

G&rclo de Un cli«pitT« da I'liisEoire do I’lndo MaBolinuia, ca 

carouSiilQO do Sclinr ScIibIi, tmduito do r UindemlftoJ; Pnirl*, 1855. 

NUimoddiQ Attmid. ElUot, VgL V. p. 287, 871,383, 409. 411, *13. 

SttdicH}!, EiUot y. p. 611, 513, 521-2, !i34, 63St 

Abiil Foxl, Blochnuum t o<, and GLadwIu 1. a, eopealjilly Voils. I and 11, 

W1]>Od'« Olfwaarj, 

Elliot lUeamco} 1. o., cip. ToL II. 

Eilward Thotnu' RoToaqo Rofloarcoo cf thaHaghal Empira, 1871, 

Tomaaw, DiW mo(Ui«iiaohQ Reclit^. 1855. 

Tiachondorf, Uabor daa SyBtflta dfil in dea uoiliillticbon Staataa 

(loang. Diasl, Loipai^, 1077, 

tlaona^btoii** (Wilaon) Friodplei of Hlndd and 31 ubammodatt Lav, 
Loud. ISfiO, and riinolpln awl PrecodouLa MuLammedaM Lav, 
Calodtla, 1835. , 

Prinaep (ThowiJ) todian AatiqnitJea. Vol. II. Load. 1858, 

Neil, B. k, Railiie'a Land Tu of India, aooordlQff to ibe Uabamiaedaa 
Lav, etc., Ix>nd+1863. 

A. V. Erorn;;, GeKtiicble de; burKLenden Ideiu deo [ilam*, Lelpdj;^, 
1858, Etc,, Etc. 
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reciurence in the liistory of nations but the Moelim 
confraternity of warlike clans differs in many parti¬ 
culars from the village community of the Hindus and 
the wiV of the Russian j)€a8antry : these divergencies 
notwithstanding, the key-note of community of goods 
is audible in it as in those other experiments at social 
organization. As the circles widened which had fslam 
for their centre and as the demon legacy of craving afrer 
power strengthened, the communistic foundation broke 
up. Religious zeal which gives soul to the masses and 
prompts them to great deeds, is an emotion that can¬ 
not {>crsi8t ; the aspirations of the indi\iduul soon 
awake and the selfish impulses must, by their nature, 
oppose the full vigour of an activity which is unconge¬ 
nial to themselves because demanding sacrifice. In 
Islfim the general, the judge, the law-giver and the 
priest fused into one j)ersonality; this personality 
represented the State and to it therefore, all State rights 
were transferred. In this way the PAdshah was lord of 
i the collective possessions of his subjects. It is tnie that 
according to the teacliing of the QorAn, one-fifth only 
of the revenues of conquered lands belonged to him, 
but he who could decide on life and death, could dispose 
also of the states of his kingdom and the goods of his 
subjects. It is by tbe use he makes of such powers that a 
just and sagacious autocrat is discriminated from one un¬ 
wise and unrighteous. Yet it must not be forgotten that 

It was manifestly against the interests of a sovereign to 
j proceed harshly against the cultivator, for all diminution 
of labour power would av’enge itself by decreased re¬ 
turn. The greater portion of the revenues of a State 
being in direct proportion to the profits of the cultivat¬ 
ing classes, it is natural that a sovereign, in so far as 
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he is a capable ruler, should direct his ntteiilion to 
promoting the welfare of the most useful class* of his 
subjects. 

In a Moslim state, all landed property fell under 
two heads ; that subject to titjie and that liable to tri- '0 
bute : botli classes fell again into numerous and varied 
subdivisions. Tithe-land was granted to Muhamma¬ 
dans, tributary to infidels or rather it was assigned to 
them for cultivation and partial usufruct. If former 
infidel possessors of land had made voluntary submis¬ 
sion to their conquerors, they were laid under the 
obligations of a capitation fee and of ground-rent ; il 
they had resisted and had been defeated, their lands 
were confiscated to the exchequer and they became 
moneyless labourers upon it, subject to service in soc¬ 
age and subsisting on the scanty surplus which remain¬ 
ed after satisfying the State demands. Lands so held 
were called khdltsa, i. e. crown demesnes. Certain 
grants called igtdti and made by the State to followers 
of I si Am acquiRKl a special form ; under Persian influ¬ 
ence they became military endowments. The military 
fiefs of the empire of HindiistAn appear under the 
names of the jdgir and the zamindari. The empire 
was divided into twelve stibahs (subsequently into 
*fifteen). These were vice-royalties and as follows: 
Allahal>hd, A'grah, Audh, Ajmir, Ahmadabad, Bihar, 
Bengal, Dihli, KAbul, Lah6r, Multan, MAlwah to which 
were added later, Berdr, KliAndesh, and Ahmadnagar. 
All w'ere seats of^govemment and political and adminis¬ 
trative centres and were not merely territorial •designa¬ 
tions. The empire was further divided into 105 sarkdrs^ 
which corresponded fairly to European provinces ; 
snrkdrs were split into parganas (called also mahalls) 
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wbicli were re-greiiped inta Jasturs^ i. e-, ndminUtratWe 
jiirisdictiotiB, For exiimple, the Jrjridr of A^grab, u 
tract of 1864 aqaare mika^ couaiateil of 31 parfffvms 
which were grou[je<l ioto four dastur^f vjz.^ llaweh 
Agmb, Etawab, Bidnahj^aod Muiidawa* 

From theae districts portions of varying size were 
excludeil and assigned as Jdgirs and zcimlnd^ri^ by 
^ ^ imperial decree to grandees of the Empire. A zamlnddr 
was a landholder ; it was bb duty to collect the reve¬ 
nues from a ^ven diatrict, to promote the admiuistration 
of justice and to advance the welfare of the peasajitry ; 
in retnrn he was allowed a fixed commission on the 
^ revenue he collected and also the use of a portion of 
the land. 

The wordjVfyfr denotes occupying a place or position'^ 
and the Hindi'*-Muhammadan feudal system of military 
service was mainly based upon this conception* A 
j ^ jdffirddr was the proprietor of his land in so far that 
its revenues were assigned to him ; on it he was 
absolute, practised the jus ^ladii and ruled despotically : 
such a vassal undoubtedly possessed the duminium 
directum but he was nevertheless responsible to the 
supreme power^ since it was by its favour that he waa 
placed in authority. A jdgtr was either conditionnb in 
that it carried the obligation of following the army of' 
the sovereign or of some other State service j or it was 
a free gift* Fundamentally the grant was personal mid 
lapsed with the death of its holder : in some cases his 
heirs retained the def on payment of a kind of dne to 
the State? the t^/azarana^ or sometimes by a renewal of 
the farmdn in their favour by the sovereign* In this 
manner a might remain in one family for several 
generations and become a fief held in perpetuity, or 
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evcD, by the fiction of right of co-proprietorship, a 
perpetual estate. In opposition to the purely demo- J 
era tic principles of Muhammadanism, a military nobility 
gradually arose ; this was never rigidly exclusive since 
it readily assimilated new elements, whether introduced 
by marriage alliances or by the admission of ambitious 
men, Hindus or Muhammadans who bad raised them¬ 
selves to high rank and influential office. In estimating 
the power of the jdyirdara this fact must be borne in 
mind the final property in their lands resided in the 
Emperor ;—the displacement of a jdffirddr for a time or 
permanently and transference from one fief to another 
are of frequent mention in Muhammadan histories. 

The liability of a jagirdar to the state was proportion¬ 
ed to the extent and emoluments of his estate. The 
military character .of his tenure is shown in the name 
by which he was designated, man(;ahdir^ He filled a 
mancflb, a military office, and his rank was defined by 
the number of horse he provided for the royal army. 
There were 33 grades of matu^abs: the commands of 
royal princes do not come under our consideration and 
varied from 10, 000 to 7,000 horse ; after these came 30 
varying from 5,000 to 10, and forming a series of sLx, 
as foUows,—from 5,000 to 1,500—from 1,500 to 
1,000,—from 900 to 400,—from 350 to 150,—from 
120 to 60,—and from 50 to 10. 

The soldiers of a jdgirddr were recruited from the 
clan of which he was the elective head, from the wide¬ 
spread ranks of his inherited followers and bondsmen 
and from allies by blood and affinity. Th^ numeral 
designating the grade of a matu^abdar dAd not tally 
with the actual number of his following ; thus a 
• Man^dbd^r ii not neocMMily » mlllUry officer. 
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Panjhazfirij a commiinder of 5,000 did not necessanly 
lead 5,000 troopera mto the Held } liia title denoted 
nitber the Toaximum riuniLeir he might be culled upon'to 
furnish, fi inaximura never uttvulned. It is difiBcult to 
estimate the usual atfeuglli of a martqabddrs contingent, . 
but an average of one-fourth of the number indicuted by 
the commander's title will not be too low* Mant^abdara 
of tlie higher grades were generally governors of t;tibaJiSj 
sarkarsj etc. The monthly pay of the commanders of 
5,000 varied from Rs, 10,637 to Rs* 30,000 ; of 1,000 
from Rs. 3,015 J to Ra. 8,000; of the captain of 100 
from Re. 313 bo Rs. 760. Out of these Balariee, horses, 
elephants, camels, arms, etc* had to be provided. In the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, a dahbdsM or commander 
of ten, had to furnish 10 men and S5 horses ; but in 
later times the number of horses required fell to 18 ; 
each grade of manciabddrs would have to provide horses 
in the same proportion, so that the commander of 1,000, 
a Hasdrl, would be ref^uired to bring 1,800. The con¬ 
tingents of the commanders of the lower grades were 
attached to the higher maru^alfS in the relations of 1 r 10 
to 1: 5, in the manner shown in the following scheme: 

In manqalts of 10 , 000 . b.Oo^ ^ tasoft 

served those of i,oocv TOO, soo, loa 

The contingents of vimqubddrs of less than 100 did 
not serve with the levies of tlie higher grades. 

From military jdgirs, among which may .be reckoned 
Itt^uls which were royal uppanages, must l>e distin¬ 
guished ^ajfdrghdl^ which were free gifts and heredi¬ 
tary** Sovereigns of the various dynasties which in 
the course of centuries had ruled at DLhU, had, with 

* &lykr^A^i^ im tho CbafitiS word, the Fenian ftod ttetier kuowo ii 

i Tn. 
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more or le«s lavisbness, created endowments for their 
favourites or their families; while spini^ual revenues 
ha*d been increased by the pious bequeste of kings 
solicitous for the welfare of their souls. A new dynas¬ 
ty however did not leave all sufih possessors in the peace¬ 
ful enjoyment of their acquisitions ; investigation for 
proof of lawful ownership was made with more or less 
right, in accordance with or often enough disi-egarding 
the injunctions of the QorAn ; in addition to these 
quisitions, the right of the sword was strong in a newly 
conquered country and according to Abul I” azl s dis¬ 
tinct testimony® many Afghdn sayiirghAU were resumwl 
in favour of Akbar’s exchequer. Akbar bestowed sayiir-, 
(fhdls upon pious men of learning, Utlmnds, etc. and on 
hermits in their various classes ; such gifts were called 
iCiVjfs and etimahs (pious gifts and pensions.) He be¬ 
stowed them also on needy i)erson8 and members of good 
families who were incapable of following a profession. 
A series of regulations was successively made concern¬ 
ing these grants, e. g. as protection against the rapine 
of powerful neighbours, compact lands were to be grant¬ 
ed ; many i>er8on8 who held more than 500 btghas of 
• land having been proved guilty of corrupt practices, it 
was ordered that “ they should lay their farmdna per- 
“ sonally before His Majesty and in default should lose 
their lands." Subsequently it was decreed that when 
a smjurghdl excelled 100 bighas, three-tifths of the 
surplus should be resumed to the domain lands : from 
this rule were excepted-the holdings of Tiirdni and IrAni 
women and they too within a short period were subjected 
to iU conditions. The revenue derived from each higha 
varied in the several districts but was never less than 
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one rttpi* In the following chapter will be mentioned 
the radical c5(^Angea wbicli were made concerning sa^- 
wr^Ad/iS.which belonged to the priesthood. The super¬ 
vision of lands of the sayurghdl class w'aa in the hands 
of the {^adr-i’Jahdtiy the*“ breast of the world,” who was 
supreme judge in all causes spiritual and temporal and 
also at times assumed the role of Grand Inquisitor. Sub* 
ordinate to him were special functionaries for the different 
provinces. His power and influence were enormousj since 
it depended upon hi^ pleasure only whether a fief shonld 
be granted and whether it should be resumed or renewed, 
increased or diminished. Such an oflice demanded in¬ 
flexible dignity, unyielding probity, a strong sense of 
justice and thorough practical knowledge. It is hardly 
necessary to say that a man uniting in his person all 
these qualities and capable of resisting the temptations 
of hie office, was rarely or never found : experience re¬ 
vealed frightful misuse of state property and disclosed 
corruption in the whole personnel of the administration 
from the Qadr him^lf to Ins carpet-beater. The great 
losses incurred by the exchequer and the wasteful and 
scandA'iloos practi<5e of nepotism led to a remodelling of 
the department. Contemptuous as tlie remedy may 
seem, Akbar could devise no other than the diminution 
of the power of the Qadr. The slight and ever-dirnitiish- 
Ing possibility of finding a pattern officer dictated the 
abandonment of the ideal and the safe-gtiardlng the 
powers of the office by their diminution. 

' Xii&ciilddtii Ahniwl in&titiona H tpeaJnl kind of fayiirgkdt. Accprdin; 
toblm Ike eultivatdd Saad oF nnj penoo atidcr whou r^xif thd EDip«FDr 
kiMl tested tu to bo frM of Lax and trifaiiM bj WAJ of iiid4<uf f 9t*'4jA, 
Tbie u P«rkftp« onTJ fr rtmijieioil fot ft deaalht period, {EUtot V, 400.) In 
:ft onl# bo the eaniB page Elliot tftj'i; " ThU pftHftllfS * * 1# fijtmd la OdI/ DiK 
copj." 
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Up to the time of Akbar^ there had been no uniform 
land a first condition of organised taxation. 

He sjateraatized the government revenues by estab¬ 
lishing a standard land-measure, in place of the former 
jarib which had been of varying dimensions. Hitherto 
the instrument of mensuration had been a piece of 
rope which, being sensitive to the inlliience of the 
weather, gave, say a Abul Fazl, ** opportunity to the 
arts of the perfidious/' It was therefore unfit to be a 
standard instrument and in its place Akbar siibsti- 
tute<l a ^‘measure of bnmbus, joined together with rings 
of iron." Akhar'e standard land ^measure, the jarfi, 
consisted of 60 lldhi yar; each ffa^ was eqx;al to 41 
fingers breadth, i* e. one English yard, so that the 
newly defined jarib was equal to GO yards. A square 
jarib was a bh/Ita which therefore was equal to 3,600 
lldhi fffU, Upon the basis of this uniform measure a 
cadastral survey was made in lo74, in accordance with 
which the method of culture determined the rate of 
taxation. Four classes of cultivation were distin¬ 
guished t (1) polach, land which required no, fallow 
( 2) pirautif that which lay fallow for a short period in 
orsicr to renew its productive power ; (3) cMckar, that 
which had remained untilled during three or four 
years, either because the rotation of crops included 
pasture and was complete in this period or because 
some other cause, natuml or artificial, (war, inundu’ 
tion, etc.) had induced the fallow j (4) bdnjar^ land 
whicli had been out of cultivation for five^ years or 
more and which no doubt inclnded rich virgin tracts. 
According to their quality, polach and pirautS were 
divided into three classes ; good, middling and poor 
land. They were assessed in the following manner : 
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the produce of u biyha of each class n'as taken and the 
average of the tliree was assumed as the average pro¬ 
duce of a biyha; of this average one-third was fixed oh 
the ground rent per biyha. For example ; if a rdiyat 
bad three polach biyhaSj*Bay in wheat, one being of each 
class, his spring harvest would yield as follows : 


(1) Liuid of tbe 1*t qnalitj ... 

... 20 matu.* 

(2) Und „ „ 2nd „ 

... 14 maHM. 

(.1) land „ „ 3rd „ 

• ... 8 maiu. 

Total piYiduce... 

... 42 man*. 

l-3rd »a the average for a UffAa 

... 14 ma$t*. 

l-3rd aa impost on one bi^Aa ... 

... 4} maa. 

Total impoat for three bighat ... 

... 14 man*. 


The above simple calculation shows that on a farm 
containing polach land in the three qualities, this rate 
of assessment was highly advantageous, because ‘it 
corresponded always to the produce of the average field. 

Pirifuti lands were assessed- by the same rule as 
polach. For chdehar lands it was customary to demand 

2- 5th8 of the produce of the first year of cultivation ; 

3- 5ths of the second ; and d-Sths of the third and 
♦ fourth in the fifth year it was treatecl as polach. Thus 

if 5 biyhas had laid fallow during 4 years and were then 
taken into cultivation, being sown with three biyhas of 
rice and two of sesamum, the ratio at the autumn har¬ 
vest would be as follows:— 


1st )-ear. (a) ibigha* of sesamum 

... 4 


(b) 3 „ „ rice 

... 5* 

ff 

Tax from (a)... 

... 1| 

ft 

n n (^) ••• ••• 

... 2t 

P9 

2Dd^ear. (a) 2 bighas of sesamum 

... 6 

»■ 

I>a „ M rice 

... 7 

H 

Tax from (a) ... 

... 31 

n 

H n W. 

...•4i 

ft 


* .V«« or mmintS a S2 lb*, aroinlopois. Akbor'i man wm obIj « to Slf Iba< 
(Wikioa.) 

■0 ■ .. 
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3rd and 4th year (a) 2 bCghas of Msaraum 13 and 1ft maru. 

^ ft (^) 3 tt II noe ... 14 and 17 „ 

Tax from (a) 10| and 12 „ 

n n (6) lliandl3| ^ 

In the next yourpolach rates would obtain. Through¬ 
out the first quadrennium, the tax was levied without 
consideration of the quality of the land. In the above 
illustrations, the produce per field is stated arbitrarily 
but this is immaterial as it does not impair the correct¬ 
ness of the rule. 

The clearing and cultivation of bdnjar, was necessari¬ 
ly least burdened by taxation; laborious rdlyats were 
willingly assisted in it from the ro 3 ’’al exchequer by 
grants of seed com ; the imposts on it for four years 
were as follows ; (1) 1.40th. or l-20th. of a man ; (2) 
l-8th. of a man ; (3) l-6th. of the produce and a 
dam* ; (4) l'4th. of the produce. After four years it 
fell under pUach rates. It is to be borne in mind 
that a great part of the hnnjar lands gave promise of 
considerable profit ; thus, on the lower courses of 
the Indus and the Ganges, there stretched rich lowlands 
of productive alluvial soil which needed but the plough 
to reward the rdiyat with manifold harvest ; lands 
really waste were never subject to taxation. 

Akbar gave the tax-payer the choice of payment 
in money or kind: the advantages of the latter 
mode must have been so great that it may well 
have been constant in the ‘contracts between the State 
and the peasantry ; this method will also unquestion¬ 
ably have been more profitable to the State in the 
long run. 


• A dim W A of » rupi ; a ripi « ta. 2d. (Esfl.) (In December 1839 one 
rdpi s 1«. 4}. Tn.) 

E. A. 
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On the cultivatioE of pnre luxuries a tax in ready 
money was levied: siieli articles mclacled radishes, 
melons, betel, the choicer materials of the toilette 
such as henna : also all plnnta such as indigo, herap, 
sugar-cane, the production of which in its later stages 
was of the nature of a manufacture and which, by 
its expense and the number of w'orkruen era ploy ed^ 
implied the posaesslon of a certain amount of capitaL 
To prevent possible discouragement arising from the 
demand for ready money, Akbar when fixing a new 
standard of coinage, directed the tax-officers to reckon 
at their full nominal value old coins which were still 
in circulation ; a course which must have caused no 
Inconsiderable loss to the treasury. The tax regula¬ 
tions which have been enumerated, remained for the 
most part in force after the introduction of the de- 
cennial settlemeot elaborated by Todar Mall and 
MuzaflTar Khan. This ten years* settlement arose in 
conHcquence of the almost invincible difficulties caused 
by the continually recurring measurements, valuationa 
and asseaBments of individual proj>crttcs. For this 
reason, the payments of the years 1571 to 1580 were 
taken as the baais of the revenue and the tenth part of 
it waa fixed as the unalterable annual rent. Edward 
Thomas rightly censures this arrangement as being 
injudicious, because unfair to the cultivator. Hindii- 
stun, with its variable climatic conditions, its fioods, 
its frequent droughts and its destructive heats, is full of 
risks for agncultural labours j and, as is shown in the 
^ reports of the Aiiglo-IniHan government, bad and 
middling seasons ore the rule and good ones only the 
exception. Every failure of crops must have awakened 
bitterness and distaste for further labour among tlie mral 
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population ; on the other hand, the tax-gatherers were 
bound by tlie Emperor's instructions to collect the 
trtxes and the r6lyat^ had to cover the deficit with any 
savings they might have accumulated. Thus to the 
trouble and outlay which had* produced perhai>s a bare 
hair of the impost, was added loss of capital. In this 
straitened condition^ new sacrifices were constantly 
offered to n^oney-lenders notorious for usury, and the 
ruin of the peasant housoholder was often the lamen¬ 
table eequeh If Akhar^s revenue be estimated, nt 
£20,000,000, this sum umy have Ijeen I'ealiJied once in a 
decade, once exceeded and in the remaining years it 
must have fallen below this sum to amounts varying 
from 17 to 18 millions. Under the most favourable 
circumstances the deficiency resulting in ten ^wra 
■must have reached a total of some £10,000,000 which 
deficit must have l>een made good from rural capital. 
Akbar^s efforts to secure uniformity wore imdoubted- 
iy dictated liy the ijest intentions but they laboured 
under the defects of every ]iurely theoretical experi¬ 
ment and, in crating this ten years^ system, Todar 
Mall acted rather ns a financier than as a political 
economist. 

The peasantiy receivetl some compensation for their 
losses in the abolitionary labours of the Emperor and 
his great counsellor who removed or refliiced no less 
than 22 imposts more or less accurately descrilxrd as 
on agriculture. A few only of these need mention. 
The poll-tax which every unbeliever had to pay in 
proportion to his projierty and which bore the name 
of jizfah was hateful to the Hindiis as a lasting 
reminder of their lost independence and the mode of 
its collection contributed to Dotitish their anger and 


THK KMPKftOin JlKBAK, 

hatred n^ainst the Its abo¬ 

lition by Akbnr in 1565^ ivas therefore 
a measure of profouod statesmarksbip. The 1 o$b 
consequent upon its abolition must have been consi¬ 
derable ; no accurate efttimaCe of its value is found 
in the Ain but it is probable that it was as consider¬ 
able under Alcbnr as under Firdz ShAh, in whose reign 
it was levied in three rates resjiectively of 40, 20 and 10 
rilpis, Bdch'h^ (a rate on lioldings of co-parceny occu* 
pants), and tamgftd (inland tolls) were niodified at 
the same time. As the reduction of port dues and 
ferry fees would promote trade and the transport of 
country produce, customs were lowered to two and a 
half per cent, and river navigation was encouraged by 
the fixture of tonnage dues at one rdpt per Ics for 
every 1000 : • the maximum ferry charges 

were 10 ddnis (4 ann€t») for an elephant and the mini¬ 
mum l-16th of adam (l-40thof an unnu) for the lowest 
beast of burden. Two imposts were abolished, one 
(gau shumari) on cattle, and o^ne darakhti) on 
trees i a number of gifts also were prohibited which 
having been founded on abuse, had become transformed 
into fixed allowances paid to the royal commissaries of 
the tax and assessment offices as well as to eldrogdhst 
(overseers) frihsilddrs (ii>ollectors) and treasurers, all of 
whom veiled tlieir extortions under the pretence of 
customary right Si any other abuses were reform¬ 
ed ; e. payments made by the country people on 
the illegal demand of local courts for the exercise of 
their o^cial functions. Specific duties such as on hemp. 


t 
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* l^nOD ivhhJ (=30,000 kgT.) ^ 19,&1 (EufL.) nuddA t004: I iff* v Si 
<Enf. niUw) Uiar«fpre IB,6I tana. we« wllT«jsd Si mllei for Sr. Sd, 
(E. ThaUu Pihjii hljr Sr. S} raUai for 24*3 hjtui.” Tn I 
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hides, slaughter-houses, tanneries, and ffhl were abo¬ 
lished and also a tax called bdli:dt{ (literally, “ cutting 
ears of com^*) a duty on the standing crop which was 
exacted at.the beginning of the harvest and therefore 
at the time when the had most need of his re¬ 

sources for the hire of labourers. Indian agriculture 
owed the revival of an excellent and humane institution 
to the pilgrimage which preceded Akbar s march into 
Bengal in 1574. From that date 
^ trustworthy persons were appointed to 

appraise the damage and loss caused by the passage of 
royal troops through the country districts and they 
either set the amount against the government claim for 
revenue or satisfied the claims at once and thus avoided 
vexatious complaints and discussiQns. 

These statements will suffice for understanding the 
compensation which must have accrued to the peasantry 
in spite of the high rate of Akbar’s ground-rent. The 
position of the husbandman was certainly not enviable 
but it was tolerable and when compared with that 
under previous administrations, was good.^ It is not 
that all his predecessors, like the genial, whimsical Mu. 
Toghlaq, had shattered the State credit by fantastic 
experiments in finance, such as the introduction of paper 
money, and had thus driven the precious metals out of 
the country, but the change of dynasties, the nume¬ 
rous wars and the internal disorders bad for some 
centuries, checked the stable prosperity of agriculture. 
Bihar’s accession brought about a renewal of onler ; 
Slier Shdh’s interpolated reign also was not'unfavour¬ 
able to the development of Hindiistin and he created a 
security of intercourse and of trade and traffic on the 
highways which had been previously unknown. His 
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couipaiiions and counsellors tvcre subsequently Akbar'a: 
among tbem were Todar Mall and the eunucb Plidl 
Malik j on the last of whom the Emperor Iwstowed the 
title I'timdd Khdn* ( the trustworthy one.) : he had 
been a minister of Sdllm Sibah, son of Sher Sbih whom 
also he had probably served. The reforms describe<l 
and to be described w’ere for the inost part insdtutetl 
by these men, among whom Todar Mall was /acih 
pnneeps. It innat be remembered that many of 
Akbar8 institutions were not new^ but were modifica¬ 
tions and improvements of earlier institutions in ac¬ 
cordance with the circumstances of bis time* 

The rates of ta^catlon and mode of assessment havLno' 
been briefly indicated, it will be desirable to sketch also 
the provincial departments and method of collection* 
There were four ways of recovering the ground-rent t 
(1) by the separation of a portion of land in crop, (2) 
by an nppraisement of the standing crop j C^) by the 
valuing of the sheaves; (?heaps,) (4) by nn exact 
weighment of the corn* Omitting the the 

viceroy and highest clvU and military authority in his 
qiibahi the fmtjddr, the judge of criminal courts, and 
the kotu^dl who was the chief officer of police for a town 
and the superintendent of the markets, we come to the 
actual tax*collector fdmal or the account 

keeper and treasurer {diwdn} and the paymaster (ini* 
jAf,) Subordinate to the (who was also known 
as karori (from Ir&y = 10,00ii,000) because he had the 
Cf >ntrol of a eirck of taitation which produced 10,0 (j0j00O 
dams ( £2S,000 ) there was a large staff of subordinates, 
charged with the work of survey tug, weighing and 

^ Xofc to bo canf^bde^l with tho G uj niti nobl^ who intitod Akbu to 
Oujr&t, 
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assessraeiitd. The had to keep accurate 

accounts and the tax-pajer titis entitled to a written 
acquittance. The whole system rested on close reci¬ 
procal supervision and. to check dishonesty, the cliarge 
of the receipts was allotted to one person and of the 
payments to another. By this division of lahoi^, by 
frequent eystcnantic inspections, by careful keeping of 
the treasure under lock, and key, in weU-sealed bags, 
by all this troublesome and wearisome supervision, order 
and stability were rendered possible in the finance dc- 
partmenL Every night the cashier and other otbeers 
counted the money in band and the register concerning 
k was signed by the 'dm./; eveo^ month from each 
provinciar circle a fully detailed and accurate report 
of the management with specitic accounts was sent to 
the Emperor who himself exammed them before granting 
a discliarge. To prevent an liccuinuhitlon. of specie 
which would have favoured embezzlement, there was a 
rule that whenever the receipts in a provincial treasury 
amounted to two lakhs of dams* the money should 
be despatched by a safe band to the central treasury, 
Abul Fazl says that the bad to regard him^lf 

as the natural friend of the rdfya/, and this expression 
well describes his position. He was bound to assist 
bim by word and deed j it often lay in his power to 
decide tbe fate of hundreds of rm^ats and it rested with 
liim to inter]>Tet royal instructions by the letter or 
the spirit; by moderation in the exaction of taxes, be 
could save whole families from ruin and by severity, he 
could reduce them to beggary. He was char^ wdtb 
the investigation of claims to rent-free holdings and 


- Onu = lOOjOOO piewa ul coin = - uf ^Arf\§ ^ JiSed, 
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Other ttBsignments of land ; he hod to adjudge upon the 
relations and conduct of arrogant jdgirddrs in their 
dealings with the inhabitants of districts adjacent to 
their seats ; and at all times he had to communicate the 
more weighty occurrenoes of his jurisdiction to the 
court. His income was mainly derived from a percen¬ 
tage on the taxes which passed through his hands to 
the exchequer. 

When the land register was first instituted^ many 
*drrwls or karoris began by abusing their power and laid 
upon the rdlyats the most intolerable burdens; in 
doing so they had overlooked the administrative re¬ 
volution effected by reciprocal control^ accurate book¬ 
keeping and facility of inspection ; above all they had 
reckoned without Todar Mall, the finance minister with¬ 
out portfolio, who performed the duties of vazir while 
refusing to assume the title.* The zeal with which the 
surveys were made was in inverse proportion to their 
distance from their central starting point, Fathpiir Sikri; 
just as a stone ripples the water far and wide but more 
faintly and sparsely as its circles spread. Directly pro¬ 
portioned to the distance from the capital w’as the 
rapacity of many of the *dmals who chased the miserable 
peasantry from house and farm by the aid of arbitrarily 
framed farmdns, drove off their cattle from the pastures 
and sold their wives and children into slavery. Todar 
Mall, the all-seeing and all-hearing, made short work 
with these unfaithful servants of his Emperor who 
perverted noble plans to abuse and who scourged not 
alone his 'flindd countrymen but also the poor Moslims, 
The ofienders were brought before him and stem justice 


* Cb*Imen 1. e. p. 2S3. 
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was dealt out to them. Bad^ni, with unmistakable 
anger at these proceedings on the part of a Hindu, 
stdtes that many “good men’* died on the rack and 
under the bastinado and that hundreds perished miser¬ 
ably in prison so that they bad no need of an execu¬ 
tioner. He compares them “ with the devout Hindus 
“ of Kajnrup who having dedicated themselves to their 
“ idol, live for one year in the height of enjoyment, 

“ appropriating everything that comes to their hands ; 

“ but at the end of the period, one by one, they go 
“ and assemble at the idol temple and cast themselves 
“ under the wheels of its car or offer up their heads to 
“ the idol.” Todar Mali’s chastisement worked a whole¬ 
some effect and the new system soon took firm root. 

In sharp contrast with the tenantry—whether hold¬ 
ing large estates or like the vast majority, living as petty 
cottiers on their patches of land and, wdth wretched 
tools, wresting a scanty hanest from the soil—was 
ranged the well-organized array of baronial feudatories. 
The enjoyment of numerous privileges lifted them 
conspicuously above the mass of the people and their 
land which was cultivated by slaves or by the freemen 
of their clans, yielded them a more plentiful harvest. 
Returning from their campaigns, the jdgirddrs brought 
valuable booty, in the shape either of broad pieces or 
of costly carpets, splendid arms, well-wrought utensils 
and vessels of precious metal or, for their harems, of 
silken garments of fine web, and necklets, armlets and 
anklets gleaming with gems. ^ 

To the Chagdldis in Hindustan fell the fate of others 
in like circumstances ; almost before they were at 
home in their beautiful new’ domain, they yielded to 
the dangerous influences of civilization ; with all the 
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exuberance of national youth, they surrendered them* 
selves to the luxurious and manifold pleasures of their 
stranger home and, though not at once ruined, became 
enervated : many lavishing their wealth in debauchery 
and in the maintenance of a regal magnificence. The 
polished mode of life and its host of requirements 
were a cause of desperate indebtedness to many of the 
Tiirki nobles ; the inter\’al separating them from fore¬ 
fathers who under Chingiz Khdn liad ridden plundering 
over half the world, was yet too short for them to 
have acquired the discretion to distinguish at all times 
between the mine and the thine of their suzerain and 
their neighbours ; their notions of hereditaiy^ monarchy 
also were indistinct, for they had still present to their 
minds the electoral assembly of their earlier days, the 
hfriitat. Defiantly tliey blustered on their own lands, 
demeaning themselves like inde|>endcnt sovereigns, en¬ 
croaching, now here, now there, with the naivete^ of 
children who think all they see their own, and making 
the State tenantry suffer, without respite, by their 
irregularities. The semi-sovereignty assumed by these 
warriors explains in part their rebellions and more or 
less important revolts; disturbances whicli were an 
over-flowing tide, rising higher and the more rapidly 
the greater the power and wealth cast into its flood. 
Akbar’s repeated struggles with his vassals bred ex¬ 
perience in him which stood him in good stead even if 
it was obtained by loss. Under its teaching, he made 
an eflbrt to crush the power and arrogance of his nobles 
and a ctkamcteristic feature of his policy was his 
endeavour to bring them into closer and therefore firmer 
dependence iqiGn the court and their sovereign. Hy slow 
degrees he had assured to himself a faithful confniter- 
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iiity of Hiiidiiis aud he at length ojiened a straight-for¬ 
ward attack upoD the rankis of the feudatories : he 
struck in boldly at the most formidable point by in* 
vading the interests of the Jdyit*ddf3j although knowing 
tliat nothing is more irritiiting tjum a hand laid upon 
[>ersonal interests, whether these fae legitimate or other- 
wise» It Ls from this point of view that we mvist now 
consider the question of the ddg/t o mahalU, if we would 
grasp its (iigniticance* 

Up to this time ihe obligation imj'iosed on the 
ju^li'ddrs of providing military levies had been to them 
an inexliaustible source of gain. The grade of a 
ntani^alnidi' and, in most cases his pay, being fixed in 
accordance with the number of men in his contingent, 
it was customary for jd^ti'dars and candidates for 
mamiahs to appear at the musters with some certain 
number of men and horses, but it gradually came to be 
the case that, at the beginning of a campaign, the 
r^abddrj^ appeared with less than the average sti'cngth of 
their mantifib^ wdth ufiser\dceable remounts and men 
untrained and under age. It is not surprising that 
many tliousands f>f such recruits and horses foundered 
under tlie strain of tl^ie fatigues .'ind hardships of w ar; 
only so much tJie more remurkable is it that, TV'itli so 
much inetficient material, Akbar should have won a 
series of such brilliant successes. Certainly bis losses 
during bia etiinpaigns w^oidd have been far less had 
noble gentlemen led into the field a better qualified fol¬ 
lowing. These deceptions and sham levies were the 
rule witli most of the jd^^/i'dars vrho regarded the state 
loss as their allowable gain ; events w^hicli will be nor- 
rateii give proof of the existence of this view% Year 
after year vassal?? appeared at the place a[q>ointcd for 
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the muster of tlie condugents, with an increased num¬ 
ber of men and year by year their manqabs waxed in 
proportion to their larger levies. On their return to 
their homes, those men who had been put into uniform 
to swell the levy dispel;^ed, horses were turned to house 
and farm purposes and the sorriest nags were set apart 
for the Emperor’s service. Candidates for fiefs frequent¬ 
ly lent one another trtx)j)er8 and equipment which they 
needed for the muster; Badaoni, the observant chroni¬ 
cler of all unpleasantnesses, speaks plainly enough of 
soldiers being lent for this occasion. To combat these 

abu8e.s, that excellent servant Shahbaz 

981 H. 

Khfin, in 1573, restored the practice 
of using a dd^h (stomp)—a practice customary under 
’Alauddin Khilji—and improvetl and systematized by 
Sher Shah. The ddijh was a stamp and a sign of State 
ownership. Sher Slidh bad prided himself upon the 
institution which he had claimed as his own invention; 
a claim which need not be disputed because he did 
actually bring the undeveloped germ to maturity. It is 
stated on good authority that he allowetl nothing to be 
paid for that had not l)eeii marked with his stamp 
which thus, in his time, must in its most extended 
sense have been an order on the exchequer or a marking 
of royal property. 

Shahbdz Khan made the branding of military charg¬ 
ers a statutory institution; this branding was known 
as the ddgh o mahalll* .\11 horses brought to the 
musters as remounts, all elephants and camels were 
there afid then brandeil in a fi.xed spot on the bead 

* Abal Fiuil defeoda tha institution s^niust such m see in it acsose of 
pain to animals ; h« defends it on the froond of ntilitj. (Bloohroann 
1. 0. p. 333.) 
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with definite marks which varietl according to breed, 
class of troop, etc. At a new muster only those horses 
wer^ counted which had been previously branded and 
their brands were entered in a well-kept register. In 
this way spurious mobilization and the temporary 
raising of •effective'sthjngtb for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing an increase in the ja^ir were prevented. If a candi¬ 
date for a idijir brought 250 men and 450 horses, the 
average numbers required to obtain the grade of Com¬ 
mander of a Thousand (Ilazari) the horses were 
branded; if however he wishctl to obtain a higher, e.g. 
one of Commander of over* 1500, he had to make an 
additional provision of 125 men and 225 horses, which 
were in turn branded while those previously marked 
were remarked with a new stamp. * Hy these means 
jagirddrn were compelled to keep up a breed of char¬ 
gers ; after the institution of the ddgh^ who would lend 
horses which the stamp made State property? The 
musters were held annually; if any noble by his own 
fault delayed appearance beyond the date appomtetl 
for the ins|)ectiou he was fined 1-10th. of his income; 
jdgirddrs who held border fiefs were accustomed to 
have their horses bmnde<l only once in 12 years ; 
but they too were fined 1-lOth. of their income if 
they allowed more than si.x years to elapse i\ithout 
rebranding. As usual the rigour and severity of the law 
promoted the growth of artifices and stratagems for its 
e^’asion. These however seem to have ^n limited 
to the formation of a kind of association for the 
equipment of troopers, in order to enjoy tile accru¬ 
ing profit. Here again it is Badaoni who laments 
that herb and vegetable sellers, weavers, in short all the 
worthy fraternity of artisans and shop-keepers press to 
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the musters and pocket the profits which a horse or the 
half of one will yield. Akbar used the most extra¬ 
ordinary means to trace these impostures but he hse<l 
to say, “ With my eyes thus open, I must give these 
men pay, that they may have something to live on.” 
Badaoni interjects in his narrative “ Weigh well these 
facts but j)ut no question.” The incisive importance 
of the d6gh w'ill best be estimated from the ardour 
of opposition aroused by its introduction—the recital 
of which falls to a subsequent chapter. From the 
consideration of these affairs it is a natural transition 
to those of the army. 

•The contingents of jagirddrs and zaminddra w’erc 
composed exclusively of cavalr}’. Abul Fazl gives the 
effective strength at 4,400,000 men. ITic standing 
anny, the troops in the emperor’s pay w-ere, according 
to l^ddt^mi, 2.5,000 and it is certain that in the latter 
years of Aklyar’s reign, they consistcnl of some 12,000 
troo|)ers and 13,000 artillery and matchlock men. 
Tliesc troops w’ere paid from the royal treasurj*, and 
for the most jwirt received pay and equipment direct; 
they were employed partly as IxKlyguard and guards 
of honour for the Emperor and his relatives, sene^l 
ns garrisons of strong places, as pronneial troops 
under the sipahaalar and supplemented the officials 
of the tax-bureau. The sons of w’ell-bom families, 
were fonned into a kind of gentlemen’s corps, (guarda 
nobUe) under the name of Ahactis ; they were under 
the command of the Emperor himself through his 
lieutenadt w'ho was an amtr of high rank ; they re¬ 
ceived a careful education and were employed as guides, 
stoff-officers, state-couriers etc. The regular troops were 
orgnnizcfl according to their arms and their duties 
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(in their rnnks were runners, ser\'ants, boxers, etc.) and 
their pay was regulated to the utmost details and accord¬ 
ing* to definite principles. The A'in contains minute 
statements on this subject. In order to give an illustra¬ 
tion of the system we take the matchlock men, the 
banduqchL<*. They received five rates of pay in as many 
grades of rank and in each grade there were three steps. 
Ever)- ten bawhiqchls were under a mWdahah (a man 
placed over ten.) The pay of a mtrdnhah was of four 
grades, 300 dams, 2X0d, 270d., 260d^. per month. 
A mh'dahah must be distinguishetl from a dahb/tsht, 
(page 268) whose name has the same signification, since 
the dahbiitfhi rcccive<l a g^nt of land and the mirdahah 
a simple salaiy-. The montlily pay of the five classes of 
ordinary bttndtiqch'M appears in the subjoined table^^ 


Claises 

1 

1st {jraile 
250 

2ii<l 

240 

3rd i^ada 
2;H) 

d6mM 

2 

220 

210 

200 


.3 

190 

180 

170 

>• 

4 

160 

150 

140 

U 

5 

1.30 

120 

110 

9f 


A special bo<ly of infantry was maintained at the 
Emperor 8 cost and placed at the disposal of such 
manqahddrs as were unable to raise levies themselves. 
These men were calletl ddkhiUs and served as fortifiers, 
carpenters, pioneers and sappers. The above statements 
with reference to the regular army will suffice. The 
stables, arsenals and workshops for military purposes 
were mainiainc<l in the most complete order ; Akbar 
himself inspected all at frequent inten'als. A host of 
well-trained functionaries managed these departments 
and large sums were expended in the preserving and 
]>erfecting of the machinery and other appurtenances. 
AkKnr plunge<l with unwearie«l zeal into the smallest 
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details, be was acquainted with every wheel and every 
spring of the huge machine and by his pre-eminent 
practical knowledge and study of minutiae (even down 
to the bills of fare) he established rigid order in the State 
and excellence in the executive. He was an adept in 
mechanics and directed his attention specially to gunner)\ 
Abul Fa7.1, in his exceeding admiration of the Emperor 
frequently confounds him w’ho gave a commission, with 
the real maker and inventor, but it is with interest that 
we learn that the Emperor really did devise two improve¬ 
ments in gunnery ; “ which have astonished the whole 
world.” He contrived a cannon, “which for lighter 
conveyance could be taken to pieces on the tnarch and 
when required, put together rapidly apparently a kind 
of siege gun. “ By another invention, His Majesty 
“joins seventeen guns together in such a manner as to 
“be able t<f fire them simultaneously with one match.” 
He caused marine and siege guns to be cast according 
to* sjiecial instructions. The training and keeping of 
elephants was a most important department, demanding a 
multitude of attendants, trainers, etc. and costing enor¬ 
mous sums of money. The use of elephants in war is 
well-known. To prevent neglect, the Emperor institu¬ 
ted a long list of money fines for offences against his 
instructions. From an occurrence in the Bengal cam¬ 
paign, it may be judged that the loss of an elephant 
touched him nearly. In crossing the ferry of ChausA, a 
valuable elephant was lost by the fault of Khdn 

who was in consequence deprived of his Jd< 7 fr and for¬ 
bidden to prostrate himself again before the throne until 
he had procured another animal as valuable. This sen¬ 
tence may appear less severe if one remembers that a 
g<KKl elephant was worth from 5,000 to 10,000 riipis. 
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Horse-breeding also flourished, and in the Imperial 
stables stood the finest coursers of Arabia and Persia, 
tho swiftest and most enduring horses of Turkistin, 
Kashmir and Badakhshdn, which, like mules, traverse 
rugged mountain paths in safety;. There was a constant 
and brisk trade between the Court and the dealers in 
horses, and the choicest animals were purchased to keep 
up and increase the number of remounts. The 'Ain 
contains the most minute directions as to food, fines, 
relay-horses, etc. Vast establishments were kept up 
also for mules, camels, and other draught, saddle and 
pack animals. The Imperial household, so far as it 
served the Emperor and Princes and the harem did not 
differ greatly from that of earlier sovereigns ; its expen¬ 
diture, in 1595 was some 7.729,669 riipis* although 
the salaries of several oflicers of the 
Court figured in the military budget. 
The Vahil was the Emperor’s representative, prime 
minister, and chancellor ; below' him ranked the keeper of 
the seal (muhrdar), the private secretary (wmrwfAO* 
master of the ceremonies (r/itr tozak), the Grand Forester 
(rmV 5arr), the quartermaster-general, (miV manzil)^ etc.f 
To give a clear picture of the ceremonies observed at 
Akbar 8 Court, a description is here inserted, by Nizam- 
uddin Ahmad, X of the reception of Suliiimdn Mirza 
of Badakhshdn (p. 236 n). reaching Mathura, 

40 miles from Fathpiir, the Emperor sent several nobles 
U) meet him, and to arrange for his 
Oot.sois76. meeting the Emperor on the 15th 
Rajab, 983. All the nobles and officers were sent out 
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to the distance of 10 miles ffotn FathptiT-Sfkri to 
receive him; and when intelligence of hia having reached 
this stage was brought, the Emperor him self wept 'out 
on horseback to meet him. Five thousand elephants, 
with housings of velvet imcl brocade, with gold and 
silver chains, and with black and white fringes on their 
necks and trunks, were drawn up in lines, on eacli side 
of the road to the distance of ten miles from Fatlipdr, 
between each two elephants there was a cart {ardha}, 
the ebitaa La which had collars studded with gold, and 
housings of fine cloth ; also two bullock*carts, which 
had animals that wore gold-embroidered Iiead-stalh, 
When all the arrangements were made, the Emperor 
went oat with great pomp and splendour. Upon 
approachiag, the Mirj;a hastenie<l to dismount, and ran 
forward to His Majesty ; but the Emperor observing 
the venerable age of the Mirza, also alighted from bis 
horse, and would not allow the Mirzh to go through the 
usual observances and ceremonies. He fondly embraced 
him ; Hicu he mounted and made the Mirsa ride on his 
right hand. All the ten miles he infjnired about his 
circumstances, and on reaching the palace be seated him 
by his side on the throne. The young princes were 
als;) present, and were introduced to the Mirza, and 
after a great entertainment he gave the Mfrza a house 
near to the royal palaee.’- 

The actual head of the finance department the 
Wazir or Diiean^ the bead treasurer, the “administrator 
of the revenues and the cultivator of the wilderness 
of the world. Subordhinte to him were innumerable 
tax-gatherers ; and the Waqi*ahnawii: (news writers) 
alg<» belonged to hb department* These, as their name 
implies, were chroniclers, and vvere according to Abul 
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Fftzl first Di^gaiiiaed bj Akbar* It was tbeir task to note 
witfi care all important incidents in the court life, occur- 
renceg in the proHncial administnitionj in the life of the 
Emperor, his journey a, amusements, etc» Their narra¬ 
tives therefore, became cootempdrary ofhcial records con¬ 
cerning the private life of the Emperor ; they served also 
ns fiyntes juris by reason of the decrees and regulations 
which Avere recorded in tiiem, and from them transferred 
to the annual registers, and as the basis fcjr history of the 
conrticts which were agitating Hindhsthn in the domains 
of politics, faith nnd administration ; conflicts in which 
the Emperor won and maintained the mastery. 

Todar Mall, who had been at the head of the frnanoe 
departinent since loHS (page 2R0}, had contributed much 
to effect the reforms we have sketched. He had as 
colleague and op[>onent ilnzaffar Kh^n, and with whom 
he wrangled continually. To Todar Mall Elochraann 
ascribes the creation of IJrdti {Hind fist Ain). Up to bis ^ 
time all financial accounts had been kept in the Hindi ’ 
language and with [Undi numerals ^ Todar Mall gave 
ordei^ that in all olKcinl documents Persian and Pemian ' 
nmnerala should! be employed. Ey this means be com* 
pfllleil his countrymen to learn Persian, a study hitherto 
neglected by them, and vvlthout which they were 
copacitateil from entering into the higher careers of the 
State. Ey this means also it came to pass that before 
the end of the 18th centur)^ the Hindiis became teachers 
of Persian to the Muhammadans. In Upper Intlia 
tliere gradually formed a dialect called Urdft from the 
mixed elements of Persian, Arabic and Turkish, with 
some admixture of Sanscrit and Hindi. This dialect 
would ne%'er have come into existence nor have con* 
tained the germs of further growth without the medium 
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of flic fluidTlic administration of the Qnuncea 
rested upon the daftav (book or record) system. 
Payments were made only upon exhibition of written 
authority (sanads), the acquittances and other docu¬ 
ments were kept loose in sheets slightly fastenetl 
together presumably because books bound in European 
fashion would not have vidthstood the InhuetK^s of the 
climate,* The exchequer department was divided into 
offices for receipts^ for payments and for military ocounts; 
the debit and credit offices being kept scrupulously 
apart. Annual disbursements were calculated in round 
sums and token up at the head office by the chiefs of 
the different disbursement offices, A varied and busy 
life teemed at the head treasury, the central point of all 
State money transactions, to which streamed the produce 
of taxation from all the branch establishments of the 
and their subordinate jurisdictions. The other 
branches of the revenue were appropriately divided 
among various offices j there were sections for dealing 
with'tribute, gifts, endowments, and for escheats. The 
strictest control was exercised over the registers kept 
by the elerks. Payments were made at the crowdd 
treasuries tit clerks, to needy jjeraons, to the tbousandi^ 
of people who ministered to the varied wants of the 
royal household ; purveyors, artisans, horse-dealers, etc. 
Here, too,/dyirdars and commanders could obtain loans 
at fairly high interest j loans which, however, were rarely 
reclaimed. *'It looks as if he lends," says Abul FoeI. 

f ----- 

BlochmuLfl (1. ic, p. 250, n. I ) bj cUnutUe Ifae extitonn 

of keeping tkaso *beot« nnpmltfitfld ; ptBsEM/ there exutei % deeper 
tawii, Tke offloatB \rere for the mwt p*rt Hlndae, juid u inch autl iitiTc 
ngvded leather m prohSbitied. The bnOiDiiuK gUTa otct l MS. of the 
to the Anglo-lndivL OovemmeDt onJ^ on thu wadition that It aboaLd not be 
bonitd in leather j it wu, thererore, pieced In b Hllken biading. 
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“ bat in his heart, he miifcea a present.*^ Under the 
eyes of men such as Todar Mall and MuzafFar Khdn 
the* most exemplary order prevailed. Dishonesty and 
embezzlement could not but subsist in an institution 
of such colossal dimensions, acvertheless unexpected 
inspections and vcrificiition of the cash balances, docu¬ 
ments, etc., gave evidence that the mass of the employ da 
were both scrupulous and capable. 

The coinage formed an important item in the ad minis* 
tratiou of the finances. It was of gold, silver, and copper * 
there were 42 mints, in four of which coins were struck 
in the three metals ; there were 10 In which silver and 
copi)er were coined, and 2S in which copper alone. The 
seat of government for the time being had, as such, the 
right to coin money; besides this, the principal mints 
were at Ahmoddbad, Allahabad, Agrah, Ujjain, Siirdt, 
Dihli, Patnah, Lahore, Audb, Ajmi'r and Paton. 

The art of coming and of refining bad already reach¬ 
ed a state of high perfection, and it received every 
encouragement from Ahbar^ Following the example of 
Sher Shah, he aimed at obtaining the greatest possible 
purity in the metals employed. The monetary system 
was simple and homogeneous throughout Hindustan; 
its bases were the muhur and rlpL It would lead us 
too far to enumerate the individual gold coins ; three 
only as being struck regularly, month by month, need 
be, mentioned viz. the quadrangular of the value 
of 10 rupk ; the (Than^ or half jeddli; and the or 
quarter. Special permission had to ^ obtainad before 
stamping the remaining 23 gold coii^ 

Mention must be made of a few oftUe many institu¬ 
tions which Akbar called into existence for the social 
and political advantage of bis people. 
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So early as 1573 lie proliibited fche pmetioe of enslav¬ 
ing prisoners of war ; in the year following lie abolished 
all taxes on pilgrims: these had been levied ■ on 
religious assemblies and other such under takings and 
their amount had varied at the pleasure of the sovcreigiij 
depending on his greater or less zeal for the Prophet 
and his own ijecuuiary needs. It is evident that by 
these refonns Akbar would increase the attachment of 
the Hindu popidation to himself. 

Familiar to us already are Akbar s pilgrimages to 
Ajmir; in 1581^ he built a palace at each station along 
the road between that city and Agrah and sank a well 
and placed a piUar, adorned with the horns of antelopes 
which he had himself killed, at each Uia kindness 

wag shown to all, irrespective of fiith; he built 
asylums for the ptmr and for travellers, and placed 
persons in charge who were empowered to provide meat 
and drink and viaticum at his expense. It happened 
in 1580, that as he sat at table, the thought occurred 
to him that possibly some hungry persons hatl looked 
at his viands with longing eyes. “ liow, tlierefom/^ 
asks Nizamuddin Ahmad, “ could he eat it while the 
hungry were debarred from it ? He Lhcieforc gave 
orders that every day some hungry i>ersoii 9 should be 
fed with some of the food prepared for himself, and 
that afterwards he should be served.’* Accord in tf to 
the same authority, he caused a large reservoh* in the 
court-yard at Fathptir to be filled to the brim with 
coiuB of all values, which were gradually distributed 
to the amirs, the poor, the holy and the learned ; it 
ivas three years before the treasure basin was exhausted. 
^ j 1 u 1583, Ak bar built two Uou ses outside 

Fatbpiir for the use of /oi/irsy both 
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Hindu and Moslini ; lo the first he gave the name of 
Dbarmpura ; to the second, that of Khairpiira from the 
usual expreBsloas for charity,amon^ the Hindus 
and khair among Moslirns* As many JS<jis {Hindil 
niendimnts) used to flock to tite neighbourhood of the 
cnjntal a sjiecml house was built for their accommodation, 
called Jogiptim.* The expediency of such establishments 
will be recognized ujion cousuleration of tlie prominent 
part played in the I'^ast by these two great religious 
systems* Akbar'tt dally gifts to the poor and the pre¬ 
sents matleon his pilgrimages must have conaumed a very 
considerable portion ofhis revenues. Etl ward Thomas has 
estimated Akbar's antiiial gross ineomc at i!3 2 , 000,0004 
Taking into consideration the change in the value of 
gold, this sum would represent at the present time a 
much more considerable sum i Enroiieans of Akbar's 
time were moved to wonder at his revennes*! 

This sketch of the internal administration of Hindus¬ 
tan under Akbar ill go far to prove our main point; 
it shows him to have been a statesm^ of noble 
thoughts, high aims and genial character. Blochmann 
rightly apprehends his political dealings when he says 
that the secret of Akbar's success was the care with 
w'hch he entered into the details of a subject in order 
to arrive at the understanding of the whole—a rare 
trait in a sovereign of those days* 

* AB Ik curiiMitj, B.boi]Ld Iki laantrioueJ Shiiii[A^]fMiti]., i.r., Siktau'BTiUvrA 
(jdaitet 1 jiDg' QDtvidB thd tQvro, pF'flpeT, ftsd in wbicli u&Ech girlSr etc., wer^ 
cojiijnned to Utc- Fuller 'dohiilB ue tolM foaod tv- Elliot V, fiT£, 

and RebatAsk L 40. 

t PDidJsn 1 h e. pp. 36 ft JK'/- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Downfall of the Ula3iXs. Din Ilah/.* 

Akbar was great as a general, as a statesman crea¬ 
tive, and down to the present day he is unsurpassed as 
a practical exponent of genuine humanity. | ^ 

* Abal F«tl’s Akb&rnimAh. (Chalmem,) toI. II. pMum. 

Abnl FabI'i Ain i Akbnrl. (Blochmann.) p. 159 et, iq. 

ShnikhNdrol Hnkk's Znbdntat Taw&Hkb Elliot, toI. VI, p. 89- Of 
•pocinl imporUnco are Badioni in Elliot, toI. t, 617 et eeq, and in Blooh. 
maoB, p. 167 et eeq. Abo E. Rehateek's iranalation of tbe Emperor 
Akbar’i repodiatioB of Eeilim, Bombay, 1866; DabUtin ol Mnxihib. 
Anon, irana. by Darid &tea and Anthony Troyer, Faria, IS4S. roL IIL 

Prol6gomcnea bbtoriqoea dTbn, Khaldono, in the Notioea et Eztraita dea 
manoacrita, Paiia 1863, toI. XIX p. 864 et aeq. 

L'Hiatoire dee choaea plua memorablea adrennea tant aox Indea Orient- 
alee qa'antrea pays, de la decoarerio dee Portngaia, en I' ^tabliaaement et 
proves de b foy Chroatienne et Catholiqcw. Et prinoipaloment 
de ce qne lee Religieox de la Compaf^ie de Jeana y ont faiot, et 
endar6 poor b meamc fin depnb qn'ib y aont entret jnaqoaa 
a Pan 1600. Par b P. Pierre Dn Jarric, Toloaain, de la meame 
Compafnie, A Valenohienne, Cbea Jean Venrliet, MDCXI. My 
attention waa drawn to thu raloable work, aa weU aa to aereral otlier 
rare Enropean writinga referring to Akbar, by my learned friend A C. 
Bamell. It b an inoatimable mine for the rebtiona of Akbar to tbe 
Jeanita, to Chriatianity and for hb religiona theorlea. At the aame time 
it repraaenb the life and doinga at tbe emperor'a court from an impartial 
and Enropean atand-point Eapeoially conanlt p. 599 et aeq. 

Tranaactiona of the Literary Society of Bombay: toI. I-, Loo. 1819; 
J. W. Graham'a Treatbe on Snfiam, Lon. 1820. 

Akbar; aome Notice reapeeting the religion introdooed by the Emperor 
Vana Kennedy, aoooont of Mahommod MehdL 

Hugh Mnrray’a Bbtorical aooonnt of diaooTeriea in Aab toI. II. p. 82 et 
■oq. Loo. 1820. (Not altogether troatworthy ; on p. 88 Akbar b called the 
gooceaaor of Anmngiib, althongh the latter.waa born 14 yeara after the 
death of Akbar.) 
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At the time to which we have traced the story of his 
life, he had received the homage of the free princes of 
HindiistAn and had curbed his refractory feudatories; 
he now challenged a conflict the most hazardous into 
which a sovereign can adventure, let him rule in what 
land soever—a conflict against the servants of the 
Church old but ever renewed struggle of free 

thought against slavish dogma, between the might of 
the state and the influence of the priesthood. History 
has recorded numerous instances of the grapple of 
these two forces, the mightiest in the life of nations. 
Often enough has the temporal power leagued itself 
with the hierarchy, often made it concessions, but few 
indeed have been the sovereigns, who have jiossessed at 
once the courage and the ability to throw down to it 
the gauntlet of defiance-X To attack institutions and 
traditions which centuries had transmitted as sacred 


H. H. WU»on’* Aooonnt of tho roUgions innoTatioiui of Akbar, roL II 
pp, 379 K ooq. Port. Work* I^n. 1W2. 

Blochmwin’i Biulion! and the religiooi riowe of the Emperor Akbdr. 
/ Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. March 

IS69. 

Dlochmano'a Biography of Abul Fail prefixed to the Ain i Ahbari. 

Doay’s Eseai snr I histolre d*Ialamiimo, trans. by Chanrin. ParK 1879 
A V Kremer's Oeechiohte der herrschende ideen etc. and Culturgeechlchte. 
dm Orisntea unUsr den Kbalifen, 2^ toU. Vienna, 1876. Dugafs Hirtoirc 
des philoeophes mnsulmans Paris, 1878. 

Qaroin de Tawy’s L'lslamisme. Paris 1874. 3rd ed. 

Oaroin de Tamj's PoSsio phUoeophiqne et religieose chei lee Persans. Paris 
'T*v!^^er*s MolU-Sohah et lo Spiritnallime. Oriental, Journal 


Asiatkiue, Feb. 1869. 

Morganlandischo Mystik. Tholuck'e is Berlin. 1826. 
Berolini’s Ssnfismos. 1831. 

Palmer’s Oriental Mysticism. Cambridge. 1867. 

Eth^'s Morgenlandische Stndien. Leipsig. 1870. 
Brown’s Derrishes or Oriental Spiritualism. Lon. 1868. 
Theodor Goldstficker’s Literary Remains, Lon, 1879. 
Max MttUor’s IntrodocUon to tho Science of Religion. 


Lon. 1873. 
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was ia the East a hazard of double and even three¬ 
fold peril* From the earliest dawn of the IslSm, faith 
and law^ church and sovereignty had been so amalgamat* 
ed, so completely the product of one and the same 
casting, that the man who would undertake to hammer 
asunder the brazen tables of tradition needed to take 
heed lest he drew down destruction on his own head. 

It has been assertetl that Muhammedanism has no 
clergy ; the name may indeed be lacking but the exist¬ 
ence within it of a priestly corporation is undeniable. 
The devout disposition of various Muhammadan con¬ 
querors instituted countless snudl endowments in 
favour of men who devoted themselves cxclueively, or 
at least by preference, to religious avocations, who read 
and expounded the Qordn and who oeeupied themselves 
with the ever increas’mgybajfes jurist which were decisiv^e 
in matters both spiritual and temporal* Wealthy 
private individuals emulated princes in founding libra¬ 
ries, academies and high schools; the revenues of 
considerable estates and the usufruct of numerous pious 
bequests contributed to form, in countries under Moalim 
rule a firm foundation upon which gradually uprose 
the vast bulk of ecclesiastical possessions. From these 
sources flowed an inexhaustible spring of maintenance 
for the order of the 'Ulamd. They developed into a 
well-organized confraternity ; they became teachers in 
the oiadraeas ; and their ranks furnished the judges, 
Le.^ qAzie, ^adrs, muftis and mir ad Is. Close interde¬ 
pendence of state and religion made it natural that the 
administration of justice should lie in their hands—a 
privilege perverted by the majority for the purpose of 
personal aggandisement- To them was entrust^ the 
management of saydrghals (page 270) and of bequests 
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and gifts to the church. As upholders of leaming, as 
counsellora iu matters of conscience to prince and 
people they became inw rapped in tlie splendour of a 
higher might and of inviolable authority. They became 
a party of influence at court and their aignificanoe was 
by so much the more weighty that tliey stayed theoi- 
selves upon the divine Qonin. Admission to their 
order offered a prospect of rapid promotion in office 
and fief and, to men of pliant conscience, the jxisaibi- 
lity of acquiring wealth, power and reputation ; every 
ambitious youth tlierefore, to whom war, as a path 
to fortune, offered less attraction aimed at becoming a 
maukna. 

The moss of the strict Sunnis of India were under 
the immediate leadership of the 'ulami and clove, body 
and soul to the “ pillars of the faith/' With true 
theologic rigour and intolerance these persecuted both 
non^Muhauimedaus and such Moslinis as dissented from 
their tenets. / Their violencse weighed like a nightmare 
upon the spiritual life of the empire and the inveteracy 
and intolerance of the caste manifested itself in the 
unremitting ^persecution of sects within the IslAm./ Be¬ 
sides the Shias, who by their fr^r apprehension of 
i-eligious problems had long been a thorn iu the flesh of 
zealous Sunnis, there was one sect which especially 
piqued the 'Ulamd to irritation ; it was that of the 
ilahilawis (believers in the doctrine of the millenium), 
\vbi<^ after undergoing many transformations bad now 
acquired a compact form. The belief in the end of the 
world and in a day of judgment at the expiration of a 
thousand years of the Prophet's teaching had struck 
rcMDt much earlier in the minds of pious eniUusiasts ; 
uow that the last century of the millenium bad arrived 
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the adherents of chiliasm increased rapidly. Relying 
on the utterances of the founders of their creed they 
believed that, in the thousandth year of the Hijrah the 
roll of the eleven Imdms—the Khalifas or successors of 
Muhammed—would be closed by the ap[>earance of a 
twelfth and last, the Imam Mahdi, the lord of the 
age,” and that thereafter the world would come to an 
end. Ancient prophecies of misfortune, scarcity and 
terrible wars were fulfilled ; for Hindustan was at this 
time the field on which two peoples wrestled for empire. 
Several Mahdis arose, of whom two worked with most 
enduring influence, Mir Sayyid Muhammed of Jaunpiir 
911 m 1505, and from 1549 onwards 

Shaikh Alai in Bi4na to the south-west 
of Agra. During the Afghfin ascendancy in Hindustan, 
the ’UlamA had made furious attacks upon the Mahdawis 
using against them all available means, including the 
sword and bamshment; they had ample excuse for 
vigorous action in the aim of the chiliasts which was 
nothing less than their own downfall and the freeing of 
the people from their yoke. 

In 1555, Shaikh Mubdrak of N4gor, a man of the 
^ highest repute for learning and who 

traced his descent from an Arab dervish 
of \ emen, had become a convert to chiliast doctrines. 
One of his ancestors had crossed to Sind in the 15th 
century, and from Sind, in the beginning of the 16th, 
the then head of the family, Shaikh Khizr, journeyed to 
Hindtistan. After many wanderings, he settled at 
N^or, north-west of Ajmir where in 
1505 after the death of several chil¬ 
dren, a son was bom to him, to w’hom he gave the name 
Mubarak, the blessed. Shaikh Mubdrak as he grew up 
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ilisplayetl unusual gifts ; he prosecuted his studies prin¬ 
cipally in Ahmadabad, and settled sub- 
. sequently, in 1543, near the Chdrbigh 

villa which Bulbar had built on the left bank of the Janina 
opposite Agra. Here were bpm those two of his sons 
whose lives were destined to be so closely interwoven 
with that of Akl>ar: Abul Faiz in 1547 
6 Muharmn 968 and Abul Fazl, January 14th, 1551. 
Mubdrak was an afl'ectionate father and devoted himself 
with ardour to the task of training his sons. All 
existing accounts describe him as a man of comprehen¬ 
sive learning and vivacious intellect who could assuredly 
derive permanent satisfaction from no one dogma and 
who pursued in succession various opinions. /A wide 
circle of intelligent pupils spread his doctrines which 
may be described as Shia tinged with Chiliasm. His 
most formidable opponent was 'Abdullah Anqdri of 
Sultanpiir who having been appointed by Humayiin 
Shaikh ul Islam* and honoured with the title of the 
Makhdiim ul Mulkf had assumed the leadership of 
the 'Ularaii with fanatical ardour. As his double title 
sufficiently attests, he was the state-appointed, clerical 
head of the faithful; he liad considerable powers at his 
disposal which he well knew how to wield against his 
antagonists: a man of immense energy and dominated 
by an ignoble thirst for gain, by vanity and spiritual 
pride he saw, and rightly, in the opponents of orthodoxy 
the enemies of the interests which his order had won 
by adroitness and had as adroitly preserved. On the 
disgrace of Bairira Khdn, when the Hindustani Sunnis 
again took the helm of affairs, the Makhdiim ul Mulk 


* Howl of the IslAm. 
f One wbo U mi rod bj the kiogdon. 
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sought permission from the young emperor to bring the 
heretical Mubdrak before him and, as a warning to 
others, to chastise him for his unbelief. The Shaikh’at 
once fled for refuge to Akbar’s generous and sagacious 
foster-brother, Mi'rza ’Awz Kokah, in Gujrat who suc¬ 
ceeded in mitigating the emperor s sentence on Mubarak 
by pointing out that the Mahdawi lived in indigence 
and had not become a burden to the State by asking 
for a saydrghdl, while his enemies held rich rent-free 
lands and weighed heavily on the e.xchequer. After 
this mediation, Mubdrak took courage to return to court. 
Accompanied by Abul Faiz, he presented himself before 
'Abdunnabi, the then ^adr Jahdn and preferred a 
request that one hundred Wghas of land might be given 
for the maintenance of his son, at that time barely 20 
years old, but already renowned for his poetic work ; 
they however were chased with scorn and insult from 
the hall of audience. At length the fame of the young 
poet reached the ears of the emperor, and his presence 
was commanded during the Chitor campaign in 1567. 

975 Akl)ar was besieging the fort at the 

time that his messengers arrived at 
A'gra and announced his wishes with respect to Abul 
Faiz to the courtiers. The 'Ulama chose to interpret 
the command as a citation for defence and persuaded 
the governor to set a guard over the dwelling of the 
calumniated family. A detachment •>£ mughal soldiers 
suddenly surrounded Mubdrak's hou«e and penetrating 
to the inper-charabers ill-treated the defenceless old 
man, who alone was within. When Abul Faiz, or ns 
.his poetic name (takhallus) is pronounced, Fnizi, return¬ 
ed to his home, he was arre8te<l, thro vn upon a horse 
and carried otf to Chitor nt the ruhUing gallop of his 
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wild and rough companions, the mughal troopers. The 
tenderly-nurtured youth, being regarded as a captured 
crtminal was not treated even with gentleness. This 
false notion, designedly suggested by the ’Ulama was 
first corrected when ’Aziz Koloah led Abul Faiz into the 
Emperor’s presence and he received the most friendly 
welcome. From that time forth, the keen-witted Faizf 
>vas ever a welcome guest at the imperial court. His 
younger brother had from childhood given promise of 
an astonishing prematurity and keenness of intellect; 
he had devotecl himself entirely to scientific pursuits, 
and had ifn|)elled his genius over the most widely 
diversified fields of knowledge. Philosophic studies 
had most |)Ower to enchain him and he strove ardently 
and with success to assimilate the wisdom of the most 
dissimilar ages and countries. The young scholar recoil¬ 
ed from the exigencies and annoyances of official life, 
which must forbid the contemplative leisure which he 
deemed neetlful for the exercise of his intellectual 
activity. He was further apprehensive of the 8ui)erior 
strengtli of those who hnte<l and envied his father. 
An important change in the direction of Abul Fazl’s 
studies took place when his brother had smoothed the 
way by winning .A-kbar’s confidence through his literary 
prwluctions, his generous chanicter and his polished 
savoir-faire. At the beginning of 1574 Abul Fazl* 
was first introduced by Faizi to the Emperor from 
whom he met a reception so affectionate 

OA1 

• that he forsook his seclusion and dis¬ 

posed himself to tread an unfamiliar path. On this 
subject he writes as follows in the Aklxirnamah : ** As 


Cbalm«rf 1. e. roL. IL, p. 9S. 
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fortune did not at first assist me, I almost became 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of 
proud retirement. The number of pupils that I had 
gathered around me, served but to increase my pedantry. 

I In fact, the pride of leagiing had made my brain drunk 
with the idea of seclusion.^ Happily for myself, when 1 
passed the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after 
truth, and enjoyed the society of such as are empty- 
handed, but rich in mind and heart, my eyes were opened, 
and I saw the selfishness and covetousness of the so-called 
learned. The advice of my father with difficulty kept 
me back from outbreaks of folly ; my mind had no 
rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of 
Mongolia or to the hermits on Lebanon ; I longed for 
interviews with the lamas of Thibet or with the 
padris (patres) of Portugal, and I would gladly sit 
with the priests of the PArsis and the learned of the 
Zendavesta. I was sick of the learned of my own 
land. My brother and other relatives then advised me 
to attend the court, hoping that I would find in the 
emperor a leader to the sublime world of thought. In 
vain did I at first resist their admonitions. Happy 
indeed, am I now that I have found in my sovereign a 
guide to the world of action and a comfort in lonely 
retirement; in him meet my longing after faith and my 
desire to do my appointed work in the world ; he is 
the orient where the light of form and ideal dawns^ 
and it is he who has taught me tliat the work of the 
world, multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with 
the spiritual unity of truth. I was thus presented at 
court. As I had no worldly treasures to lay at the 
feet of his Majesty, I wrote a commentary to the A'yat 
ul-Kursi (a verse of the Qoiin) and presented it when 
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the emperor was at I was favourably received 

and liis Majesty gfracioualj ftccepted my oflTering.” 

Just at this time Akbar was making arrangements 
for Ills march on Bengal ( page 223 )* Abul FazI 
remained behind at Agca in tli^^harry of departure and 
perhaps not agaihst hu will ; hia brother accompanied 
Akbar. On the emperor’s return to Fathpdr Sikri, 
Abal Fozl was agi\in introduced to Ids notice. It ia at 
this time that the period of religioua diaciisaions opens. 
^.Gnulually there had ariaen in Akbar’a mind doubts, 
f which his/riends had "fed, ns to many of the precepta 
\ of the Is)dm. Often would be pass bis mornings seated 
, on a stone outside tlie inner palace of Fatbpur, 
meditating upon the abstruse problems which iinjjor- 
timed him. It Tveighe^I heavily upon bis heart that 
^ without generous fellow'champions he could not accom¬ 
plish tlic great task he clici’ished of making India a 
land of happiness then a kind fate sent him the two 
sons of Shaikh ilubarak,>(.^tle unhesitatingly recog* 
nised that Ida aim would be beat comjHtsaed by public 
conference and the discussion of all ideas, doctrines 
and dogmas ; he knew that it ia living speech which « 
beat elucidates and wiiich produces stable reauIts.V He 
)md heard of the doings of Sulaimdn Kanirdnl (page 
214) and was aware that hia kinamno, MirzA Sulai- 
mAn of BadakhabAn diaplayed Sufic leanings. To 
facilitate general di sen salon Akjjar built in Fathpur 
Sikri, a splendid building which was designated the 
lUidat KhAna it contained four galleries and ivaa 

• In tha CakntUk KeTiew tor Oct. IBfiSf p. 195, an lutaTMling nfeiuioe 
to ttia Ibidat EhAdfr in miMic Mr. Ewna. ""On tbe nppwit* ildc of the 

great cnclosiiTe the pftlece of Fftlhptr Slfcrl) Tiiitoc* ere t.howii a 

itmetu.™, oonidiOBlj’ cnllcd the Di-wAn-t^Khie Fro™, the centre 
of ll3« Jffoniid.fliotir riM>n a thick qoliUfflIl, KiuBtCQ f«E Wgh, on the top of 
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intended £or the asBemlilies of learned holy men 
* who were to meet on tlie evenings of each Thursday 
and discuss controversial matters. The western gallery 
was assigned to the Sayjids the descendanta of the 
Prophet ; the southerii' to tJie 'Ulamd and other 
-A Bcholara ; the northern to the shaikhs and the arbdb'i- 
hdl, the men of ecstacyj” . and the eaatera to the 
courtiers and commanders. ^ 

The session lasted till dawn, the emperor passed firora 
one side to another and frequently took an animate<l 
part in the conversation. From all sides, from all lands, 
a stream of inquirers and theologians set in to Sikri. 

In 1575, Hakim Abulfath arrived from 
Gilhn ; in 1576, Mulld, Muhammed of 
Yezd and Mir Sharif of A'mul ; all three were Shias, 
the first two, strict believers, the last a man without 
settled convictions* The discussions in the Ibiidat 
Khana took a direction which could not but embitter 
the emperor against the 'ulamA. Their opponents, 
men such as Abul Fazl and Hakim Abuifath, quick¬ 
witted and prompt to strike were their superiors in 

wluMM CAjriUl ft broiid eatablatuifl £■ joipodbjr faur camenrftja to llifl fom 
comen of tLo room; od tlio mro lour gnJIorliv, ^ftob camftiiicatiu^ 

witb the DOQira uotnblature bj one of tho four It CftD HMioolf bfl 

Soabtcil tbftt Uii9 it tbe Ib&dot KMoa of ooftEOMporftry nrrUen wiLh Ita four 
oW&ni CfilteriMj for the dUfemit c\astKfi of dht^pntuntB; in Ohe_the 01^4- 
th« orthodoK heiMlj of thr «cabl|j)3ied bEofarqhjr,—in nootber the Shii 
tencher*. in a. third the heterodox tMnk^, in the fonrth the cHutEei* 
and ftoldieTB who rapfisenbod the wcrld. On Thondftjr li%la M tbo ImpetEiil 
isqairor would Uk* hi* fttftt, cnoBB-legg^, on ft earpet epread in the ceatro 
of thlft mBiffiire cobweb, nnd ut u mcxlentoT of the diHtmloiiJi.'' Tho 
balldiD^ identEfled hj Mr- Eoene aa tho Ih4ilat Khdno. TOftjr cerUlnlj lervo 
4 u tio Lnitfonimte fljmhol of Akhor'a celectlcbiii, hts loleranco ftcd hia lode- 
I \ p«ndeiiic« of LhoughL. yet nqt dinkeTtrod, linked jot not fettervd 

hi* puee WU in the Oftlm oeutro of the dloJeetla oyoiDue, Han. bawavor, 
bdnz buraMip be did not elwftyi rntnain, hat he iotnttfnm plunged into 
the etoiia of one or ftootber of the mtbftgunEiticgalleriefr (Tr&) 
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understanding and nttainmente ; it not unfrequently 
happened that they disagreed utterly among themselves 
on* important points and hurled at one another accusa' 
dons of godlessnesa and heresy, thus exposing weak 
places at which their adversarios were able to embar¬ 
rass themr^ For the most part, their arguments were 
feeble and impotent and they therefore seized the 
w'capons which conscious weakness and chagrin are 
wont to fashion in such straits. They declared them¬ 
selves scandalised by the audacity of the topics brought 
under discussion and were not seldom so carried away 
by anger and excitement that they resorted to violence in 
the very presence of the emperor. Wild cries sounded, 
clenched fists and flaming eyes were displayed before 
Akbar and this by the revered 'Ulama, who instead of 
bringing forwanl objections and making defence with 
inotleration and dignity shouted like a pack of ill-bred 
school-boys. Akbar’s resentment and contempt were 
increased by disclosures on the jxirt of some of the cour¬ 
tiers of the disception and craft employed by the 
'ularaa and chief among them, by their headj^he Makh- 
dum-ul-Miilk for the purpose of accumulating wealth 
and intercepting taxes, l^^kbar determined to inflict 
radical punishment upon the leaders and began there¬ 
fore with the highest, the Makhdiim-ul-Mulk’, ’Abdullah 
Sultanpiiri, whom, according to Badaoni, he summoned . 
to an assembly with the intention oft humiliating 
him ;• the lights of the church were hard pressed by 

* Rehfttaek (!• P- UiU.m««ningleai piumge: MKkhdtimaL 

inalik bad ioTibed MolUna Abdollab .Soltinpdry to this asseably for th« 
parpoM of insalting him,*’ m though aujono would inrite himself for the 
porpose of his own humiliation. This must added to ** The only erratum 
worth mentioning," on p. 105. (i e. u db for a dh ) For the correct 
Tcrsion see Blo ch m an n lop 172 
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Hiji Ibriliim and Ahul Fazl and at tUc clinaax of the 
dispate some of the courtiers detailed such of hla comipt 
dealings as were within their knowledge. At this dafte 
originated the decrees that all the Iioldingg of ^ukma 
should be rntlQed by thejfadr. 

In the course of one of the Thursday's debates, the 
theologians were so indiscreet'as to insult the emperor 
personally. He had propounded n question as to the 
number of wives lawful to a j^Ioslim and some of the. 
ardent spirits declared themselves for a view of the 
question which would have reduced Akbar^s free-bom 
rdjput wives to the level of concubines j 'Abdunnabi, 
the ^^idr expressed himself etjulvocally and thus gave 
offence which was never pardoned. Akbar derived more 
satis&Lction from the moderate dictum of the Shias who 
recognize as lawful so-called marriage-contracts (mu'tah) 
which may be made for from one hour to ^9 years. 

The doctrines of Sufism were of pre-eminent im¬ 
portance in Akbar^fi religious development; they were 
advocated by both Abul Fuizl and his brother, and 
their moat celebrated adherent in Hmddstkn, Shaikh 
Thjuddin of Delhi, was amongst Akbar'sfavourites, Sufic 
opinions were of early appearance in the I&Laui, and 
are the expression of the m 3 ''stici 8 m of oriental Muham* 
tncdanisny ' Schopeuliauer* holds that Sflfism is an 
outcome df the doctrine that “ in all individuals of thitJ 
world, however infinite their number and close their 
BUCceBsion one only and the same truly-existent Being 
foanifests itself, present in all and identical m alL" E, 
von Hartmann finds in mysticism the source of reli¬ 
gion and philosophy and asserts that the essential for 


* &clLope&1iAnci'4 OfnaJiikeEi Jer worktj toI rv,* p. 

LflipziEi 1077. 
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these is, the filling of the congciousness with con- 
tenta (emotion, thought, desire,) hy the involimtety 
emergence of these contents from unconsciousness.'- 
He also makes mention of Sufis,* Even if these 
classifications are correct yet Sufism demands fuller de- 
finitlon. The wqixl siifi is generally, and indeed by 
an inquirer so distinguished as Ibnkhalddnf derived 
from the Arabic word ^f—wool—because the adherents 
.of the doctrines of Sufism had a custom of wearing 
uudyed woollen garments to symbolize their freedom 
from desire^.y Numerous orders of dervishes have been 
"^upholders of this spiritualism. Stifism is, on the one 
hand the rebellion of free thought against the coercion 
of a creed] on the other it is an expression of man's 
deep yearning after a knowledge transcending the 
• limits of experience—the eternal and never-stilled racta- 
phyeical prompting. Between Sdfism and the wisdom 
of India, the doctrines of salvation of the Buddha Sakya- 
muni, and Zoroaster, there exist delicate lines pf agree* 
ment, and the theory gains ground that Sufism has a 
genuine indo-aryan origin. It is certain that it germi¬ 
nated in the soil of the Isldm but its later mferencce are 
in sharp antagonism to the letter of the Qordn* Hence 
arose the necessity, of preserving appearances and of 
defending with dextrous sophisirj] its daring innova¬ 
tions by injunctions of Muhammad lumself in order 
to be able to propagate as a permitted luxury the for¬ 
bidden. fruit of its tree of knowledge. It was on 
the wave-crest of poetiy that the Siifl soared to thp 

* E. V. Hoxtmiimi’H FliiI(iKii]ilil{t doa 1Jnb«wiiAibiii, Sth ed. Beilin. 1878, 
Tol, 1, Port B. Clupcer IX Du DnbenroAile ld dei p. 8CS el «sq. 

eapeciaUj^ pp. Sll ajjd 317 . 
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heaveD he dreamed. He fixed the gleaming je^relsa of 
the spirit in the gorgeoua setting of the perfected stanza, 
Persian poetry is above all others the* treasure-house'of 
moslim mysticism ; it may be likened to a bounteous 
tree which yields fruit *and shade to all who wander 
beneath its boughs and which lifts its head into the 
ethereal bine eo that a climber sees from its crest an 
enchanting prospect through the infinite spacea of the 
universe. Or it may be likened to a magic stream the. 
crystal wavelets of which refresh all, but which 
transports the initiated into regions of highest ecstacy. 
In these Persian poems the glowing hues of Asia blend 
with her exquisite perfumes. There where a profiine 
reader finds only jovial songs of love and wine^ he, 
who is mitiated, hears the solemn tones of the primi¬ 
tive chant of pantheism, the "E^Kai Uav” Kji£ Ew," 
The empty show of individual existence, the deceptive 
appearance which causes objects to seem of countless 
diversity passes away and the Sufi feels himself one 
w'ith his deity ; he recognises that he and alL individiia- 
tions are but effluence and manifestation of the Sub- 
tance.* from the sages of India, to the divine 
Spinoza, from Spinoza to the much-misapprehended 
and profound Schopenhauer every metaphysical 
flyetem has been but a variation on this univereal theme. 

In Siific writings, human life is often compared to a 
journey in which the various stages mark progressive 
steps in the knowledge of (rod, and the last is immersion 
in the All, the soul of the universe. Silfis also 
compareGod to the beloved and the human soul 
who strives to know to the lover. As the foundation 

* SplnaxB^i Ethik, tuiullltQd, cliieldalloi], J H. V. Kinhlnaiin 

{CliilM. P«1i I. : Von Oott I>. I-C. 
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of tUelr doctrines is buraanity and its desiroa, all tlic 
barriera between differing creeds fall before thinkora 
wbo have progressed further and to whom these creeds 
Beem but the outer form of the same agpiration—to love 
God. Doctrines auch as tbese^ stamped their profeasora 
AS natural enemies of the Muhammadan priesthood, 
w'hicb for its part stood defiantly on its rights and 
fulminated against the atheists. It is impossible to avoid 
the reflection that the pantheism which is embodied in 
Sufism when analysed and carried to its logical conclu¬ 
sion does not ndml^ of the existence of a God and, as 
Schopenhauer has emphatically pointed out in several 
passives, it altogether cancels his existence. The 
Bublimation of all individuality might lead even a 
drunken dervish to proclaim “ I am God* Sufism is 
however worthy of respect on account of the practical 
ethics deduced from its teaching. It Inculcates unselfish 
devotion to ideal aims and the renunciation of worldly 
possessions ^ it enjoins humanity and the most complete 
tolerance towards other forma of fiiith* Its professora 
were not mere fantastic enthusiasts and ascetics j the 
central principles of tlieir belief might serve as beacona 
for every noble cod^vour. The tendency towards 
Sufism ia unmistakeable in the ]>oem3 of Faizi.* In one 
•of his ghazals (odes or sonnets) he thus apeake ; 
1 . ily travelling companions say 0 friend, ho watch¬ 
ful j for earn vans are attacked suddenly. " 

2 , I answer, I am not careless, hut das \ what help 
is there against robbers that attack a watchful heart 
S. A serene oountenance and a vacant mind are re¬ 
quired, when thou art stricken by fate with stripes from 
God’s hand.^' 

^ Ulf^. hinann L C. p. A&5 Icq. 
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Again t L Those who have not closed the door on 
existence and non-existence reap no*advantage frotn the 
calm of this world and the world to come* ” 

2 * Ereak the spell which guards thy treasures^ for 
men who reaHy know wljat good luck k have never tied 
their good fortune with golden chaina. ” 

The following ode la Bignificant: 

1 . “Come let tia turn toivards a pulpit of light, let 
ua laj the foundation of a new Kabbah with atones from , 
Mount Sinai, 

2 . The wall of the Ka^baii brokeir, and the 
basis of the qiblah is gone, let us build a fimltlesa 
fortress on a new foundation, ” 

He points out the unreality of the di^Tjrae creeds 
and schemes of theology ; “ In the assembly of the day 
of the ceaurrection, when past thinga shall be forgiven, 
the aina of the Ka’hah will be forgiven for the sake of 
the dost of Christian churches,” In a rubdi {quatrain) 
he thus speaks of Akbar ; He is a king whom, on 
account of his wisdom, we call ziifumin (possessor of 
the sciences, ) and our guide on the path of rdigioT^ 
Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he 
IS the emanation of God’s hght. How then can we call 
him a shadow ? ” 

The conferences in the Ibadat Khana pursued their 
course ; queations vital to the T^lam were gradually 
brought under discussion; the wrath of the ultra-strict, 
repressed hitherto with difficulty now blazed forth ; in 
their own camp flamed dissension and quarrel; of all 
Akbar was an attentive eye-witness. The dissentients 
from the Islam, and the free-thinkers took up a 
stronger position; Akhar's bias in favour of tilings 
Hindu made itself felt, in explanation of which 
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due weigtit must be allowed to the iatlucncoj quiet 
but elfectivoj of tbe Klijpdt princesses of lua barem 
whb wbom bo had the habit of celebrating the 
‘^homa*^ a Hindu rite of high antiquity, and a form of 
fire-worship. He was eurrouiadecl by great TvarriorB 
and counsellors drawn from Ilindii races and the guards 
of his harem were Rajputs. His mind was deeply per¬ 
meated With Hindd ideas. It was about this time that 
.he commanded the presence of learned brdhmnns at 
his court amongst whom special mention is made of 

urn*'khotarn and Dehj. The first was a frequent 
visitor in the private apartments of the emperor, ac¬ 
quainted liira with the secret wisdom of the Hindus, 
and instructed him in the sacred language. Tl^^kharie 
restless spirit impelled luin to jionder the most abstruse 
questions and to seek enlightenment, sometimes even 
in the stillness of the night, on problems which from 
time immemorial have been tbe_scoff_Qf fools and the 
jindl eFia med itation of the wise.’'* Dchi used, to be 
pulled up the wall on a chdrpai to the balcony in 
which the emperor slept ; possibly because he did not 
wish to pollute himself by the immediate presence 
of au im^lieTcr or l>ecause there might chance to be 
ladies in the balcony.* Hanging thus between heaven 
and earth the brAbman responded to the inquiries of 
the philosophising Pddshih and imbued his theory of 
existence with the imposing doctrines of the Upani- 
ghads. Debt began and ended his discourses as Jlanu 

enjoins with the mystic word “oni.”f He spoke to 
-- —----- 1 - 

• SbiJkh T&jvddia was ap Ux tba bojoc mimscf. nioduitun 

L fl, p. ISl. 

t OolidfUlcInr L o. Tol. 1. pv, 12J, SOB i P. Eegnmsjd, Mat«na.i3x i 
de La ptuUnopbiti de I' [iid«, Purb 1., p. ITS ; m t^o of TEcoIb dee 

bautM £^,iidc 9 ct Scienceo pbilol fit kiii, 2i Foscic. POfi^ ISTS. . 
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his listener of the Triradrti (Hindu Triad) of wbicli 
this word ‘‘om'* ia the formula (o = a-i-u) namely Brn- 
bmd (a) Vishnu (u) Sivtt(iii)^ lie discoursed of the besv- 
en of the gods and of the soul of the universe, it was 
assuredly fmm Indian^ sourcca that Akbar learned 
the doctrine of metempsychosis which teaches that 
souls wander through a motley crowd of forms m eon- 
formity to their actions until they have passed through 
all the stages of their lustration and have reached, 
the bourne of their purification by absorption into the 
Brahma (not the Godhead of the Trimurti)* 

There is something touching in the sight of the 
Emperor of Hindiistdn, one of the mightiest of the 
earthy thus seeking after truth aud unweariedly pressing 
on along the thorny road to knowledge. At ifausdri, in 
Giijrdt lived descendanta of Persian refugees, followers 
of Zoroaster, who had fled their country on account of 
their faith and had found a new home in India. They 
were known as Pdrsis* and practised fire-worship. 
Some of their priests were summoned to Sikri by the 
Emperor and there acquainted him with theirereed, 

A more accurate knowledge of the early history of 
the Isl^m, of the thousand stories and anecdotes current 
concerning the prophet, of the attacks of the Shias 
upon the first three Khalifas whom they do not recog¬ 
nise, Abii Bekr, Omar and Othmdn, afforded to Akbar 
further insight into the intemal laceration of the state 
religion, and this insight was deepened by the revolting 
scenes which resulted from the incapacity of the ^Ulami 
to bridle their passion for wranglmg. 


* PAnlil—'' AUhongb oatwclall^ nppliud ta them 114 follofrfln of a peoallhr 
faith, Uto term piopvrljp fligulScts more Lhiut n reiuita/' Wilaga 

tTiaJ, 
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During the period of the religious discussions a fashion 
had been introduced of stamping coins, decrees, &c., with 
the words “ Alldhu Akbar ” which might be pleasing to 
the Emperor on account of their double meaning,—“ God 
•is Great” and “Akbar is God.”^ Some time in 1575_-76 
Akbar asked the ’Ulamd their opinion about the use of 
this new motto; all expressed approval with the excep¬ 
tion of the lldji Ibrdhira who pointed out the ambiguity 
,of its meaning ; his scruples roused the Emperor s dis¬ 
pleasure. Tlie incumbents of the highest theological 
offices, the Makhdiim-ul-Mulk and ’Abtlunnabi, the Chief 
Justice entered upon a violent controversy with one 
'another. The first made public a venomous diatribe 
against the second in which he accused him of many 
acts of oppression, asserted his incompetence to direct 
matters connected with religion and invoked all ecclesias¬ 
tical anathemas upon his head. *Abdunnabi repaid the 
attack with interest, rebuking his opponent for a fool and 
handing him over to perdition. The dissident 'Ulamd 
shouted their encouragement on one side or the other and 
split their forces into two great camps,—a shattering of 
their fighting powers which was a further step to destruc¬ 
tion for thereafter they could never more oppose an 
unbroken fix)nt to their common enemy. The Shias 
rejoiced in these dissensions, and satires and pamphlets 
against the state theologians passed from hand to 
hand. Willingly enough did Akbar listen to the 
.whistling of the sharp arrows which the satirists let 
fly against the 'Ulamd clique, from bows which were 
never unbent; and he promoted to higher .office the 
more liberal-minded of the clerical order. 

As the unworthiness of the priestly caste grew more 
apparent to the Emi)erur it became repugnant to him 
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to leave the spiritual guidance of his people in the 
hands of such men, place-hunters, bigots and hartl- 
hearted hypocrites. 

The earliest mention of the presence of Christian 
prints 4 t Akbar'a Court occurs in 1575,* 
. when an embassy from the ^Ticeroy 
of the Indian possessions of Portugal visited Fatbpiir 
Sfkri under the conduct of An tonio _Cabi^. Akbar 
was attracted by their manners and by means of an. 
interpreter held animated conversations with them about 
Europe and her modes of Government; he moreover 
expressed the utmost desire to become better acquaint¬ 
ed with the Catholic creed. Goa was a seat of the 
Jesuit order which sent Missionaries throughout India : 

* * O' 

it had already come to Aklxir s knowledge that two of 

these had laboured in Bencal since 
983 t • ^ 

1576. lie invited one to court in 1578 
and took pleasure in his dexterity in argument and 
in his frequent victories, in wonly war, over the 'Ulam^s- 
Akbar expressed a wish to study Portuguese, learned 
to pronounce in it the name ‘of Jesus and repeated it 
fre<|uently. This nsit led to a subsequent citation of 
Jesuits from Goa to Hindustan, the details of which will 
be narrated later. 

In his preface to the A’in Abul Fazl says :• “ Royal¬ 
ty is a light emanating from God, and a ray from the 
sun, the illuminator of the universe, the argument of 
the book of perfection, the receptacle of all virtues. • 
Modem language calls this light farr^zidi (the. 
divine light), and the tongue of antiquTty^lled it kiydn 
khwarah (the* sublime halo^. It is communicated by 
God to kings without the intermediate assistance of 


* Ulochnuuau L o. p. 111. 
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any one, and men in tlie presenceof it, bend the forehead 
of praise towards the ground of Biihmisflion. Many ex^ 
ceHont qualities flow from the possession of this light... 
thousands find rest in the love of the hing, and sectarian 
(liflerenccs do not raise the dust of strife. In bis 
wisdom, the king \vi\\ understand the spirit of the nge, 
and shape his plans accordingly ...... when he performs 

an action, he considers God as the real doer of it-^^ 

. Abnl Fail persuaded Akhir of the lawfulness of 
sovereignty by the grace of God. Shaikh Mubdrak 
pointed out to him that it was only necessary for iiim 
to be declared Mujtabid, the infallible authority in 
matters of belief/’ in order to deprive other authori¬ 
ties of the right of exposition of the law and to vest 
it in himself. Hitherto the oJhce of the ^lujtahid had 
belonged to the 'Uliund j from the time that Akbar 
assumed it the holder of the supreme temporal power 
was to be indued with the highest spiritual functions 
likeudse. To attain this bifurcate authority it was 
requisite to manipulate the Qordti and the hadis {spoken 
injunctions of the Prophet) bo adroitly that they should 
be made to declare the temporal prince superior to the 
head of the church, and this in such fashion tliat the 
power of the last should appear as the issue of the 
will of the first. With this aim in view, a decree was 
publishetl in the latter days of August or beginubg of 
lujob. September 1579 which was signed by 
Shaikh ^Abdimnabi, by the Qadr Jah4n, 
the Qibii Jaluluddin and the leaders of the 'riamS, the 
MakKdum'ul*5[ulk and Gliiizi KhAn as well as by 
the instigator of the whole proceeding, Shaikh MiibArak. 
While the others rigned only under compulsion, he 
added at the bottom that he had most willingly 
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Uis name for this was a matter which for ecTeral 
years he had been anxiously looking^ forward to. 
Further he did not omit to write out the clierifihGd 
document with hia own hand* It ran a as follows : 

Whereas Hindiistdn hf.s ■ now become the centre of 
security and peace, and the land of justice and beni* 
iiccnce, a large number of })eople, e9i>ecially learned men 
and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this country for 
their home. Now we, the principal ^Ulanid, who are- 
not only well veraetl in the several departments of the 
law and in the principles of jurisprudence, and weiU 
acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or 
testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest 
intentions, have duly considered the deep meaniug, 
first, of the verse of the Qordn (Sur. IV, G2.) ^ Obey 

God; and ol.)ey the Prophet, and those who have 
authority among you,’ and secondly, of the genuine 
tradition, ^surely the man who is dearest to God on 
the day of judgment, h the Imdto-i-Adih* Whosoever 
obeys the Amtr,’|’ obeys ^ife ; and whosciever rebtls 
against him, rebels against Me,' and thirdly, of several 
other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; and we 
have agreed that rank of a SultAn-i-Adil (a just ruler) is 
higher in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujtahid. 
Further we declare that the king of the Ishhu, Amir.of 
the faithful, shadow of God in the world, Abul Fath 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar Pddsliah-i'ghAEi, whose 
kingdom God perjretuate, is a most just, a most wise, 
and a most Gochfearing king* Should, therefore, in 
futui-e, a lN?ligious question come up, regarding which 
the opinions of the Jlujtahids are at variance, and 

" Lit4^Altjr ^ tLv li toaad Iiiulixi /' 

f Su-cvmiD. 
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Ills Majesty, in his penetrating imdcratanding and clear 
wisdom, be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the 
nation and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting 
opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree 
to that effect, we dp hereby ^grec that such a decree 
shall be binding on us and on the whole nation. 

Further we declare that, should His Majesty think 
fit to issue a new order, we and the nation shall like- 
.wise be bound by it, provided always that such an 
order be not only in accordance with some verse of the. 
Qonin, but also of real benefit for the nation; and fur¬ 
ther, that any opposition on the part of the subjects to 
such an order as passed by His Majesty, shall involve 
damnation in the world to come, and loss of religion and 
property in this life. 

This document has been written by us with honest 
intentions, for the glory of God,.and the propagation 
of the Isldrn, and is signed by us, the principal ’Ulama 
and lawyers, in the month of Kajab of the year 987 of 
the Hijrah.”* 

The above decree conferred on the emperor the spiri¬ 
tual headship of his einpirc, its importance is however 
not to be exaggerated, although it actually invests the 
emperor with powers of a Judge of final appeal. Its 
real value lies in its manifestation of the weakness of 
the 'Ulama who could thus allow the weapon of the 
Mujtahid to be wrestetl from their hands. The decree 
was indeed their funeral oration. 

Attentive perusal reveals unmistakeably the scorn 
and contempt which it pours u|>on the prieslly caste. 
Truly the 'Ulama must have abnegated their convic¬ 
tions before they could describe Akbar the “ heretic/’ 


* Dlochniann 1 c p. EebatMk I e. p 31-2. 
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OB the most Muhammedan of kings I From the data 
of the publication of the decree the breach between 
them and the emperor was irremediable. One blow 
followed on another until the proud structare of eccle* 
siaatical ascendency fell jpattered to min. .A abort time 
before the publication Akbar announced his approaching 
accession of honour by mounting the pulpit of the Jnmi 
1 jamfid^i 6w. Mosjid of F-athpilr, on Friday the 26th 
wuiasriL June 15T9 and reciting from it the^ 

Khutbah. Bodaoni says the emperor became embar¬ 
rassed' and stammered so that he was unable to finish 
reciting the poem which Faizi had composed for the 
occasion, and was compelled to band over the diitiea to 
the officiating priest. The verses have been preserved 
and arc as follows i 

" Tho Lofil bus ma tb« ompire, 

•* And a. wua L«ut, avd 9- ELna» 

** He hu gfuldtid m« la ri^htMiunesa and jnstipe^ 

And ban t« mavad Itom my Uiou^tita oTcrjthing but jihUm : 
His prouC' ^ntpoBsea nadcratAiidin^t 

** Gieatii bi* poirer, AMlm Akbkr.'^ 

In truth the concluding words cannot but have been 
an abomination to the pious, * 

Tho emperors regularity in ^rforming the pious 
duty of pilgrimage has already been 

isEBjiibflein c. . 

mentioned } on the Tth September 15 ^ ? 
he as usual, undertook one to Ajmfr but this was in the' 
eyes of the strict believera a mere empty form. With 
scathing scorn Baddoni writes of infidels who yet 
dismounted at a distance of five kos from Ajmir and 
entered the place on foot. In the course of the same 
year, Akbar s most zealous and formidable adversaries, 
the Makhdiim nl Mulk and Shaikh %Vlxliinnabi were 
sent into banishment. The emperor coimseUed them 
to gratify their long-cherished wish to perform a pilgrim- 
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age to Mekka, a species of exile much in favour at tbe 
mughul courts To Sliaikli ’Alidiinnabi wene entrusted 
largo bums of money for dlstributLOD to the j>oor of the 
holy city. By this departure of their leaders the 'Ulaina 
was left Tvitbout guidance, and the deserted rmiks fell 
into the utmost confusion. Sultan Khvvajah Naqsh’ 
band! was apix>inted ^adr Jahdo in place of 'AUiunnahl. 

The war of annihilation against the supremacy of tbe 
Id am was now w'uged openly. ]|t^Iuhamn]adanism was no 
longer to remain the State religion, on the contrary all 
priority in matters of faith was to disappear^ Akharis 
dislike of everything Arabian blazed up : despised," 

says Uddaoni, “ the ordinzinces of the Qoran aa opposed 
to reason and as being modern, and their founder as one 
of those poor Arabs, whom he culled niuiefnctors and 
brigands/" Names such *is Muhammad and Ahmad were 
cither concealed or changed by their omiers. t^'^bar 
asserted that the Qomn was a created work, a atatement 
which called dow*n a storm of indignation from the 
orthodox who believe that it hjis existed from eternity. 
He cast doubt upon the prophesies of Muhammad, denied 
the existence of ungels and genii, and no longer recognis¬ 
ed the miracles of the Prophet. He and his adherents 
advocated metempsychosis * as the true conception of 
the future of the soul after death, and they denied every 
other form of immortality. It is worthy of note that 
Akbar rejected the notions current as to rew'ords and 
punishments in the nest world and regarded as valid 
only" the doctrine of purification by transmi^ation 
(page 314), an evidence of deeper moral intuition in the 
great king who t hus rejected the buck storing ethical 

* So^ U>Q, Lewin^ iiuiiituii«d Uifl pcMuLbUitjr of Lhu diKrLrt qs Bijjpe&n* 

asSoT tbo movt cauflold formjt. Scfi also Guldat Lurk^r 1. o. toL L p. 20& el 
B., n A. 21 
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bargain which two hundred years after his time was 
annihibited by the criticism of the sage of Konigsberg.t 

One of Akbar’s innovations was the prohibition 
the use of the formula, There is no God but God, and I 
Muhainmad is his prophet/^ and the suljatitntion of the 
words, “‘There is no God but God. anil Ak bar is hh 
vicegerent.” This change was another blow dealt at 
the IsIAm ; there was reason to fear that the new 
formula might excite discontent among the superstitioBs 
masses of the people, its use was therefm*G restricted to 
the palace. Now too the chroniclers who had adopted 
Ale bar's tenets began their pages with the oftre|x?atcd 
“Alliihn Akhar” instead of with the tim,e*honourcii 
“Bismillah."—‘In the name of God." 

Kajd Bir Bar was one of the wittiest and most active 
of the emperor's disciples (page 14S). He attacked ^ 
the imperfections of the Isldm vvith unsparing severity 
and his consequence as an adversary is attested by tke 
execrations of the bigots against him a» “ thait helh 
hound ” and “i>astard ” as well as by their truly charac¬ 
teristic satisfaction in his death. He was not content 
with deriding the rigidly-orthodox among the moslinii, 
he pourcfl the caustic hiimonr of his irony also over 
the os-sified dogmatism of the brahmans. He ivas na 
oriental liberal of genuine stamp and equally ready fo>' 
a polemical discussion and a trial of skill upon the lute. 
The old-fashioned warriors such ae Sliahba^ Kbiln 
remained tnie to their faith and ticclincd Ak bar's invi¬ 
tation fo desert the “hypocrisy of the true religion.” 
On one occasion, ShahMz Khdu ventured to engage 
with Bir Bar in a bout of argument and as the sturdy, 

t See tba lutUl^ iiinpliflcatioiw nt E. V. H(irtniinil, PhiIl(Illtlnn,0'logi^3 
aitiliclmi DoTrittvlJwiiiii toL I. : Dio trAztsMnan nfa ponitlif.u htl^m ffn inliB cln! 
Moral, p. £1 ot B«<]. and cup. fiom p. 27 on wAid«. 
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bearded brave was less apt in speech than with his 
^ood sword, he was worsted and broke fortli, ** you 
cursed infidel ! do you talk in this manner. “It would 
“ not take me lonpf to settle you.” It got quite uncom- 
“ fortable, when his Majesty said k) Sluhbdz in particular, 
“ and the others in general, “ would that a shoe-full of 
‘‘excrement were thrown in your faces !” (Badaioni.) 

Q^i AH Baghddi and other im{)artial men were 
selected to examine the claims of holders of sayiirghfils. 
About this time, as will be narrated in tlie following 
chapter, there arose discontent among the grandees of 
Jaunpur concerning the practice of the and 

this discontent w'as fomented by the clerical |)arty. 
As a consequence of their share in the disturbances, 
the priestly ringleaders, Muhammetl Yezdi and Mir 
Muizz-ul-Mulk, w’ere ordered to np|)ear at the court. 
Complying with this command they started for the 
capital; they had reached FiroaibAd, about 18 kos from 
Agra, when a royal ortler arrived that they were to be 
separated from their following and conveyeti across the 
elauinA by boat and taken towards GwAlidr. Imine- 
<liatcly upon this came a third order to the effect that 
their attendants were to be ship{x:d in one boat and 
they in another, which had been made to leak for the 
purpose of drowning them. The same course was 
commanded in the case of Qazi Ya’qdb, who quitted 
Bengal a few days later. “ In such fashion,” says 
Baddoni, “ did His Majesty promote to the prison of 
non-existence one after another the ’Ulama who were 
suspected of high treason; he sent the ’Ulama of Ldhor 
also into banishment and scattered them like the pearls 
of a broken chaplet.” The Mimtakhab ut Tawdrikh 
recounts the names of many ecclesiastics who sufiered 
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in life Dr property nt tbe hands of tlie emperor. At 
hrst sight such a course of action may seem despotic^ 
but it is to be borne in mind that in these men Ahbar 
must have seen not so much theological opponents oh 
rebels and traitors for whose crimes death was the 
ordinary punishment. That he was not incite by 
fanaticism is evidenced by his lenient treatment of the 
heads of the orthodox party. Even if a few did perish 
j*tiU it is nothing to the hundreds of thousands whose 
blood has been shed in the so-called religioua ware, 

^ A large pTOportion of tbe ecclesiastical properties 
wbre resumed and the rich prebends were turned to 
better uses by being divided among the desert ing poor 
and among genuine scholars.*X! By these measures 
the ground was cnt from under the feet of this priestly 
corporation, which was inimical at once to the State 
and to intellectual enlightenment. Its heads were 
dead or living in exile; its rich reienueSj drawn from 
pious foundations and rent-free tennre.'ij were greatly 
cur till led ' the emperor had broken with its members, 
had annihilated their authority and had smoothed the 
path of free inquiry. He was environed by men of 
the uioat widely divergent opinions ; he had abolished 
the capitation tax (page 275) and Hindus, Shias and 
Sufis filled offices and administered great man^abs. The 
State church in fact existed no longer : ad forms of 
worship were permitted. Badioiu' does not exagge¬ 
rate when he says that the mosques stood empty and 
were transformed into storfr-honses^ granaries, stables, 

* Tl3« hifttori&u of Lbe lalfjii I A, V, Krem^r has otof. 

lookod tala dlhiI it Kbaald bo adJod ivn an^plencat to the com ciE«il freun 
u euJiex period h in XoLe 9, whinh ie hppendud to hia itittfiDlciit thAt aEtch 
confiscmtiotia fTom thc “ doAd hitnil ** Sm ococir lia Uio most modem dmLdi, 
BeinchciKla IdecD, etc., p. 431 . 
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&c, HIk statements are corroborated by tnistATorthy 
observers.* * * * § He thus utters his lamentf ;— 

Ihe ^UlamA avoid the schools as they avoid 
taverns in the fasting month of Ramaz fin, 

“ Tlie QorAn wanders as a pledge to the ]>awn- 
brokers. 

The desk of the teacher boa heeomc a dice table,” 
^ At tills time by Akbar^s invitation Jesuits from Goa 
jtirst came toJli!athf)iir. By good fortune tJie detailed 
'narrative of Du Jarric exists, so that it is jiossihlc to 
obtain a clear impression of their doings at the court 
of the great einpertir. 

Their historian has aiso exposed the plans and pro¬ 
jects of the subtle Fathers with child-like frankness. 
Dll Jarric lias preserved the letters of invitation written 
by Akbar to the Provincial in Goa. The first of these 
runs as foDow X :— 

“ Finnan of Jahiluddln Muhammad Akbar.f 
“ Honourable Fathers of the Order of St. Paul, 

“ I convey to you the Information that as I am well 
“ disposed towards you, I send to you my emissary^ 

*'Abdullah, and his interpreter, Domingo Perez, with the 
'' request that you will send to me two padres who are 
“ conversant with the Scriptures and who shall bring 
with them the priucipat ivorks on your faith and 
“ the Gospels, because I bave a great desire to study this 
*' faith and its perfections* I beg that they will not neg- 
lect to accompany the pc mes&engerfl as soon as they 

t 

* Du JutriCf. 1 e, p. KWJ, 

f Ri-JtabHk, I. r* p- -la 

I Du Jftiric, L e. p. Gii. 

§ Tlicorl^LDdlBtuuditUsui: Formdu K^labdin Mnlieuidt Echebiii, TbroTj^Ii* 
out Dct Jarric the oritintaJ ttouK!* iim a inau£t4r Lq«sl* 

MiTubla. 
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“ shall arrive, lor 1 here with let you know that the 

Fathers who comehere shall be teceived with all lioBour. 
‘‘It will afford mo special ^ratijicatioii to see tliein. 
" When they have instructed me as I wish, if they 
‘‘ desire to rotum to ^Jieir komee, they will be aUowe<l 
‘‘ to do so whenever it shall seem good to them: 1 will 
“ send them back witb distinction and honour* They 
‘‘ can come without apprehension,, for I take them under 
" Diy personal protection/' 

The imjTOrtmiCG of this invitation was obvious to the 
I'roviacialy and in the hoi>e of augmenting the i>ower of 
his order by the conversion of the Eiiipi-i'or of Hindiis- 
tAn, he selected three capable and cultivated men as 
the apostles of his church. They were Fathers Uidolfo 
Aquavlva, son of the Duke of Atrl (the padre Radalf of 
the Mubaminadan writersnephew of Claude Acjutiviva 
the second founder of , the Jesuit order, Autouio de 
Montserrat and Francisco Enriques. After a labori¬ 
ous Journey of 43 days they reached Fathpiiv on 
the 18th February 1580* Their reception was in the 
highest degiee friendly, an<i their gifts were graciously 
accepted, among which were a good editiO’n of tlie 
Bible and pictures of Cbrmt and the Virgin. Ac¬ 
commodation was before long allotted to them in the 
precincts of the palucCj so that tiieir intoreourse with 
the emyci*or might bo as unhampered as possible. 

The Thursday discussions now ollered the attractive 
spectacle of a cuuncll at which almost all the religions 
of the world were repreaeiiUd.* fhe padres fought 

‘ It U itUl on apon tiucition vrUetber rmlilbuli took port, Abut Ful 
{CbatmCin 1. Tot. It -St, uid EUiul, YdL VI p, •Lab> tbflt BuildbLsIdi 
fttaaeated th« IbSSKt Kb&iift: both tnuigUbiuart autoq In theEr Tcniqm 
ol tbfi paauffc. lUJiloni murc^Tttr nivuibi;* betldu Uifl BnlLQuma ifith 
wboui Akli«LT bnd relntloii^, pomn^ whom UjKhntwk on 
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for their cause with the surpassing weapons of subtlety 
juid scholastic learning, and Du Jarric reconls with 
manifest satisfaction that the moslim theologians could 
find no sufficient reply. In these arguments may be 
traced another instance of the irony of history : in the 
Ryreneean peninsula, moslim Moors had cultivated the 
sciences to their prime and among them Aristotelian 
dialectic ; their Christian successors had entered u|K)n 
.their splendid heritage and now, in Hindustan, wielded 
against believers in the Qordn the arms forged to their 
hands by Spanish luoslims. “ These accursed monks 
“ applied the description of cursed Satan and of his quali- 
‘‘ ties to Muhammad, the best of all prophets. God’s 
“ blessings rest on him and his w'holc house ; a thing 
which even devils w’ould not do.” (B^aoni.) The con¬ 
sternation of the bigots reached its height when Akbar in 
public conference praisetl many of the Christian doctrines 
and when lie cntruste<l his second son Murad, then a boy 
of eight, to the Jesuits that he might be taught to read 
and write Portuguese and become acquainte<l with the 
Christian creed. In place of the time-honoured “ Bismil- 

(p. 30) and Bloclimnnn Sttmaiih (1. c. p 179) lUiliaUck and 3!ax 3laller. 

1 o. (in a remark on Note I. p. 90) incUnn with more or lew agreement to 
aeo in thia worl a oorrnpc form of Sramana. religiooa mendicant. TbN 
word however U apecinlijr applied to IladdLuit roHjionii>i« (seo WiUon 1. c 
p. and Koppen’v ndigion of Baddha p. 130 Xot« t ; alan Max MQlier 
1. e. p. SIC). Blochmann atatoa that the Arabic dicUonariet designate bj it a 
a«ct reaident in Sind whioh bellcTea in muteroji^jcboMa. Thia majr be. ao 
Meteropajehoaia bolou{ra nliio to the tonohinj' of Bnddha Sdkjramuni. 

A modification ia reqairod in Max Itnlter’a statement(p. 31), that Abui 
Fazl oonld have batl no ono to aid him, in hia reaearchea into Bnddbiam (StfC|K 
33 Xot« 3.) It ia indiapntable that Thibetana came to Fathpdv SikrL (See 
Rehataek, p. 3ii Note 3.) Another foot will be sabaeqoenUjr cited in coofirma* 
tiuu of thia. (Blochmann, p. 201.) From thcae facta it maj be concluded wiUi 
a not too alJg-ht probability that there were Baddhista at Fathpdr, at least 
lemporarllj, at the time of the religioua oontroverBiea, and that directly or 
indireoUy aome elements of their creed wore received by Akbar. 
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the. prince \v:i& taiight to be^in his lessons with the 
wonls Ai nfiiii f tit Jesus o Kiristo," h e., O thou 
whoBC names ai'e Jesus nnd Christ ”* 

Tlie Fathers Jiad built a small chapel for their own 
use and that of the Portuf^neae traders and residents 
*Mn Agra and ita neigliboiii'liood- “ Thither f came 
Akbai-j alone, without attendants, renvoved his turban 
and offered ]>rflyers, after he bad first knelt in the 
“ fashion of Christians, then in his own, that is according ^ 
to the mode oHcd by Persian Simicens, (for be clung 
“ to the externals of tliis faith) and finally after the 
fashion of the heathen*” This niiei;dote runs too w ell 
w'ith the ein[>eror B tendencies I'or it to bo a fiction, fie 
compelled his courtiers to treat tlie priests, their sacred 
pictures, and their religious seHi’ices wdth revei'ence* He 
|>emiitted the ceremonious public interment of a Portu¬ 
guese Christian, and the Jesuits conducted in all pomp 
a catholic funeral procession through the atreeta of 
Fathpiir. Tiic inhabitants, lloslim and Uindii,- ivere 
pleased by its pageantry and [lartlcipated in the cere¬ 
mony* Moreover the Fathers were allowed to build 
a hospital, the motive of which institution is thus stated 
by r>u flarric, Because it had been found in many places 
*' tlmt mniiy heathen and Muhamniedans are disposeil to 
** the acceptance of the Christian religion by the sight of 
'* a work of mercy*” 

When the Jesuits had sufficiently examined tlie 
ground they began to pnt their designs into practice, 

' Blocbmun, IBs ; BiniaJiKf Elklci't, 

f BlochiDDan 1 e. p. Du Jurio rsliitM tViht Akbnir 

oufifr oii.e4»j ivt tli@ tiiELfl of tfair when hB«l EliTvn tbv 

l >07 a writLivjc^^opj. Tbu Ih^ui witb the “ 1H OAmo of 

God.^ Oaie <>[TLpoiT>r fet odob onlared tbnt tboM woreA nbould b« iMided ; 

" Aa4 of Cbzliiit* tblf tmB propbot and Son of Owl ” 
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They urgetl Akbar to win for himself the glory of 
a new hero in religion by a formal adhesion to the 
Christian church, but their attempt was frustrated like 
all other such by Akbar’s immoveable firmness. 
He assured the Fathers that«he had sincere re8|)ect 
for them and that he comprehended and honoured 
many of their doctrines : still he asked that they 
should explain to him the mystery of the Trinity 
• and how it could be that God could have a son who 
became a man. “ The heathen/' “said he, believe their 
“ creed true, the moslims also, and so too the Christians : 
“ whom then shall we believe ?” The explanations of 
the holy Fathers cannot have satisfied the sharp-witted 
Pfidsbah, for he was never |>ersuaded to baptism. Du 
Jarric bewails with bitterness the emperor's stiffnecked¬ 
ness and says that his restless understanding would 
never let him rest content with one answer but drove 
him ever to further inquiries. “ This," he remarks, “ is 
“ the p eccad illo of this prince as of many another 
“ atheist; they will not shackle reason by obedience to 
“ faith, because they think nothing true which does not 
“ enter into the circle of their powers of comprehension; 
“ with the measure of their intellect they would mete 
“ out the infinite, which transcends all human iinder- 
“ standing." AVhen .Aquaviva asked permission for the 
three* missionaries then at court to preach Christianity 
in all his kingdoms and provinces, Akbar answered 
evasively that this whole matter was in the hands of 
God, who had it in His power to fulfil their wishes, and 
that for his part he desired nothing more ardently. 
I.ieaving out of consi«ler.ition the last dubious phrase, 
it is clear from this reply that Akbar was not disposed, 


* Da Jorrio, pp. 621<2. 
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having set m a pergonal uiiii tb« iDtroduetion oC 
the completest I'ehgioiis freedom, to permit Christian 
missionaries to work among Iiis subjects. He would 
have everj^ one saved in the fiisliion each preferred, 
and he Avaa suspicion^ of the procedure of tliese 
Jesuits. It may l)e that he bad heard something of tjie 
Inquisition.* The last of the Ifoors were not expelled 
from Spain until 149'2, and wherever Christianity h»tl 
obtained dominion it had attacked and o[)pre8Hetl other* 
areedf*. Akbar fully under-stood the Flesuits who “ for 
the greater glory of God laboui'ed actively and with 
success to extend their o>vn power. To these con¬ 
siderations others must be added w'hich follow from 
the history of his whole intellectual develo[)ment. 
He placed dogmatic ijerceptions in the balance cif 
im]>artial critical judgraent, and it w'as hts e.xi>crience 
that the maiiority wei^ toseevl upwards as too light* 
His thoughts wrenched themselves more mid more 
from the trammels of dogmatic opinion ainl aspired tr> 
fashion from moi'e stable elements a new Btrnetiire ami 
to establish a theory of the universe ivbicb bUouIJ be 
founded on reason^ He nevertheless oommiinded that, 
no molestation should ixj otFered to such as miglit wisli 
to become Ohrlsthms* The aim of the Jesuit mission-* 
the conversion of Akbar, -having failed; the Fathers 
retnrned to Goi in 15S2 with the excvjition of Aqua- 
viva, who W'as detained pjirtly by force for sometime 
longer* Aquavtva must liave been a man of great 
intellectual gift.'^j an entcrtnintog comp in ion, and an. 
enthusiastic visioimr}'^ .\kbav held idm in high esteem 

* The ry of Ifau IW U l^«c 1 at. Oul, glvilifr 

an nwount of Ihij harrlA Eirai2lti4.‘4v whlub nra iltAreln, wriUcu^elo, 

by Dollon, tCUUdatAiI IttUy LoDLtoa, 
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and did ull iu his power to alleviate his detention. He 
was u rigorous ascetic, possessed by the sijmctity of his 
calling an<l honoured alike by Hindus and Moslims, by 
whom he w’as spoken of as “an angel.”* He actjuircil 
the Persian language to facilitjjte discussion with'Muham- 
meilans and to win AkUir for his church by impressive 
words spoken without the mediation of an interpreter. 
All w’as in vain: he perceived that it was lost labour to 
scatter seed upon a held so unfruitful. 

Some eight yeai*s after Atjuavivu’s departure from 
Fathpiir, somewhere about 1591, a 
second embassy went again by invita¬ 
tion from Goa to Lj'dior, where the court was then 
resident; it cousistefl of Edward Leioton, Christopher 
de Vega and a layunui: it also failtxl in its object, but 
founded a school for the instruction in Portuguese of 
the royal princes and the children of the nobility. 

The third and last Jesuit mission betook itself to 
Ldhor in response to a most amiable letter from the 
emperor. The Provincial had by this time certainly 
seen the im|x>s8ibility of converting Akbar, but he acte<l 
in obedience to the General of the Order, who wisheil 
that “ at the court of a ruler such as Akbar, there 
“ should be a resident Father as well for the jissistance of 
“ Christian residents as for several other reasons.” It >vas 
deemed advisable to have political agents at the Mughal 
court as at others, and they made observations and gave 
timely hints to their order with surprising insight.f 

* At his d«portDrR from Fatbjiur, be achieved the froobun of a family 
of Rujaian Cbrittiaiu, who were iu the aervice of Um emperor‘a mother, aud 
who rvturaed with him to Goa. He decliood aU other ipfta. /fara aeir/ 
Da Jarric, p. 6H8. 

t Ao excellent report i.aoonymoua), dated from Goa. November 26th 
1682, ti in my handa ; it doacriben the atate of things aX Akhar*a ooart and 
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The worthy Padre Jerome Xavier, a Navarreae, was 
now despatched, and with him as coadjutors went two 
Portuguese, Emmanuel Pignero and Benedict of Goes ; 
their guide was an Amienian who had before accom¬ 
panied A^uaviva. They left Goa on the 
loS.*^*** 3rd December 1594 and on the 5th May 

1595 reached L^hor after many hard¬ 
ships and adventures, amongst which which last may be 
mentioned their reconversion to Christianity in Cambay 
of a Portuguese who had become a jogi, (religious 
mendicant). Gracious was their reception from Akbar, 
who gave them permission to build a church at Ldhor 
and to baptise in Cambay. He urged them to pro¬ 
mote public instruction, he resj>ected their ritual, took 
part in their services, and presented them with valuable 
Christian books from his library, but he never allowed 
himself to be converted to their faith. He made use 
of the learned Fathers to create for himself and those 
aljout him a clear impression of Western life, and above 
all he acquired from them for his own purposes the truths 
of Christianity. It must be rememl^red that these 
humane proceedings were initiated in the 16 th centuiy 
and that Akbar occupieii a {>oint of view which suc¬ 
ceeding centuries did not take up. Universal toleration 
was his motto.* He was one of th^se who are too 


U A oopj from the Spanuh archires obtained by the food office* of Don 
Pawsoal de Oayango*. Thi* commanication may comfort Mr. Markham and 

““kea ooncemin.; the lorn of hi. copy. 
The lomuirremedUble." (Ufe of Akbar, Introd.ictory to Markham’. 
TranJ^onof Umburg.Brouwer* Akbar, p .\XXI. note I) The mUelnir 

reprodooed in Do Jarrio, pa. 5W-«I0. 
«« kIu. . oontroTcrale. were being fought out In Europe 

fi^of blood. (St. Bartholomew’* Night, Augiut 24^, 1672: 

nhatfcl ftued, plundered, cooped up in 

^ ' r? ' roeeedinge againet doubter* were .ummary In the 

e^reme ; e.g, Oct 27th. 1665, Michael Serret u* wiw burned at Genera; in 
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religious to profess any form of creed and too positive 
in intellect to conform to a positive belief. Akbar 
fought the crowd of doubts which throng into every 
open and reflecting mind. He pressed constantly 
forward and tried to raise |hc veil which parts the 
domain of experience from that which is beyond, whether 
the Beyond be the All or the Nothing. The history 
of the youth of Siiis is lived again by e\T 2 ry man who 
has tasted the pangs of desire after faith and of incapa¬ 
city to believe. What outcome have such pangs ? One 
man sinks into the dead stupor of acquiescence, another 
becomes sceptic and materialistic, a third climbs the 
dizzy heights of mystical contemplation, while the 
speculation of another devises a theory of existence in 
which, in whatever fashion, faith and reason shall be 
reconciled. The realm of faith begins on the confines 
of reason : these two, faith and reason, are the two poles 
of human thought and work with greatc^r less potency 
according to the idiosyncrasies of men.^When Akbar 
had formed the opinion that all creeds arc the historical 
witness of regular development; that each testifies to a 
step in civilization taken in obedience to law ; that each 
is, like civilization, capable of infinite progress; that 
the essential element is unvaryingly present in all 
creeds, although it appears under the most diverse forms ; 
he was irresistibly impelled to the conclusion that 
all creeds have equal riglits, and that it is fitting to 
give preference to none.T Holding opinions such as 
these he could not be a zealot, and under their influence 

1599, Tbomaa Cunpaoell* * wu impriMmed bj the Spaniardji and kept 26 
yean io oooSnement: Feb. 17Ui, 1600, Giordmno Bnino wm borned in Rome 
for berogr : Feb. l9Ui, 1619, Lnoiolo Vanini wu decapiute4. 

* See for floe tboa^hU on the general eubject of religion, a amall pabli. 
by Graf A. r, Prokoaoh'OetcB, voL V, Stattgart lSt5, p. 55 ot eeq. 
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3»4 THt^ iiJiffiliOU JiKJlAn, 

he bent bis faculties to bring intellectual culture to bios- 
aotn in bis realms, to cstablisli coniplete religions toler- 
ance^ and to give evcnlianded justice to all men and all 
creeds- As a means to these ends the annihilation of 
the snpremaej of tlie li^im and inexorable severity 
against tlic hegemony of the UJamii \verc inii>erative in 
order to enable all creetls to 3tan<l on the same level and 
tx> assure one against the persecutions of others. Wlien 
he had broken down the theological bjirriers which had . 
segregated the peoples of India into so many hostile 
camps, be conferred on his subjects \ptfe with the most 
complete tolerance in matters of belief^-absoiute political 
equality without regard to race or creed. 

Meantime the inlllenium was rapidly drawing to a 
90 i (ilose, The more precise accoun ts of the 
tlisoovery of America, the appearance 
of the comet of 1577 (page 361), the manifold disorder 
in countries adjacent to Hindiisten, all strengthened 
the faithful in their expectation of the Imim Mahdi 
who was to come ^vlth Christ and to reform the Ishlm. 
The rumonra which bad been current long before, that 
Akhar had founded a new religion, gained ground in 158D, 

S88. truth, the powerful impulses which 

dominated him conceded no rest. To 
satisfy his needs lie wm impelled to create a purified 
conception of Deity, being moved to the cfiFort by the 
well-known fact of consciousness that emotions of 
faith stir the soul and that knowledge cannot still the 
troubled tide of feeling which obscurely but unswerv¬ 
ingly gropes after a higher life. Friends find coim- 
sellors shared in his task, and in this manner arose 
spontaneously a iiiarty or sect. The new religion was 
called the Din llahj,—“ the Divine Faith/' and there 
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f^radually accreted to it a compact brotlierjiood of ad¬ 
herents. There were four stances of noviciate : the 
emper or^ as God’^ vicegerent jind_ a§_grand master of 


the order required from t)»e ‘‘ ilahis ” readiness to 


sacrifice for him their iwssassions, their life, their 
honour, and their foniier faith. The ceremony of 
initiation was as follows : “ The novice with his turban 
in his hands jmts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 

• This is symbolical, and expresses that the novice, 
guided by good fortune and the assistance of his good 
star, has cast aside conceit and sclfisliness, the root of 
so many evils, ofters his heart in worship, and now 
comes to enquire ns to the means of obtaining ever¬ 
lasting life. His Majesty, the cho.scn one of God, then 
stretches out the hand of favour, raises up the sup¬ 
pliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning 
by these symbolical actions that he has raised up a man 
of pure intentions, who from seeming existence has 
now entcre<l into real life. His Majesty then gives the 
novice the Shaqt,* upon which is engraved the “ great 
name”! Majesty’s symbolical motto “ AlMhu 

Akbar.” Abul Fazl mentions some of the nilcs of the 
new code. Members of the Din Ilabi were not to greet 
one another in Mu^ulman fashion ; one was to say, 
“Allahu Akbur,” and the other to rejoin “Jalla Jald- 
luhu they were to abstain as much as possible from 
eating flesh, etc. 

Sun-worship was introduced, at the suggestion of Bir 



Bar in 1579, and Abul Fazl^was made 
superintendent of the fire temple. In 


* Perbaps a ting or the Hkencm of the emperor worn bj the memben 
on the tnrban. Blochmann, I. o. p. 1C6. Note I. 
t The more solemn name of God 
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the beginnitig of the 25th year of his reign^ Akbar wor¬ 
shipped the sun in the presence of the people. On one 
occasion he and his disciples appeared \vith the brahmani- 
cal symbol on their foreheads and wearing the sacred 
threa^l^^ji^r—(p. 174). In 1582 the 
era of tlie Hijr ah w’as abruptly brought 
to a close and the new era was established, dating from 


063. 


the time of Akbar’s accession (1556), 
A command was issued that a history 
of the Isldm should be written, the well-known 
“ Tdrikhi Alfi,” the “ History of the Millennium.” 


The sijdah, the old Persian proskunesis, was prescribed 
as being proper to use Ijefore kings ; it was introduced 
by Qdzi Nizdm Glidzi Khdn i Badakhshi and excited 
great op|X)sition because it is unlawful for Moslims to 
prostrate themselves except before God. When how'- 
ever the less offensive name of ‘‘zaminbos” (kissing 
the ground) was substituted for sijdahy even zealots 
as fanatical as Baddoni. j)erformed tb^Treremony. The 
use of wine for the purpose of giving strength to the 
body w'os permitted, .\kbar caused a wine-shop to 
be opened near the palace, placing it under super¬ 
vision to prevent e.xcesses and inflicteil severe punish¬ 
ments upon drunkards. 


The price of tlie wine was fixed and every sick 
person was able to purchase the forbidden drink upon 
communicating to the clerk in charge his own name 
and those of his father and gniudfather. “ Of course,” 
remarks Baddoni, “ people sent in fictitious names, and 
got supplies of wine ; for wlio could strictly enquire 


* Sdfia alM were •oqiiaiat«il wiUi Ui« slmdr, which reprMented to them 
the striTiag after God Palmer L c. p. 76. 
t Blochmano, L o. 195. 
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into such a matter ? It was in fact nothin/j 'else but 
a licensed shop for drunkards." “ Some people,” he 
continues in pious horroi\Ji even said that pork formed 
a component part of this wine 

It was at this epoch that the quarter of “ ShaiUin- 
pdrah" was assigned (p. 295 n.^ and the imperial dis¬ 
pleasure threatened various grandees, among whom was 
the jovial Bir Bar on account of certain offences against 
^ the moral laws of the Din i Ihdhi •, but they obtainc<I 
’ pardon. It became the custom to wear amulets (rakhi): 
tfthe eating of beef was prohibited : pious moslims were 
forced to sbave off their beards : the sound of Christian 
bells was of daily occurrence : swine and dogs w’ere no 
longer held unclean but were kept within the jxalace 
precincts ; indeed Baddoni cuttingly says that it was 
considered a religious exercise to visit them daily. 
Akbar arrangetl bt>ar fights and had the teeth of the 
slaiightereil animals set in gold.fK 

Written formularies of admission to the new church 
were put into circulation. They ran as follows: I, A. 
B., son of C. D., have willingly and cheerfully renounced 
and rejected the Isldm in all its phases, whether low 
or high, as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and 
have joined the Divine Faith of Shdh Akbar, and de¬ 
clare myself willing to sacrifice to him my property 



* BlocbmftOD, Lap. 191# Bch&tMk, p. 14, et. tq. 

t Dn Jarric, p. £61. Akbar alwajs liked eoch r^^teeqae amoMmenta. 
Abal Fazl relates that he eet frog* to fight with eparrowe, and epidert with 
one another. (BJochmann, Lap. 29«.) In a note on tbo aamc pago, Bloch- 
mann thank* Abal Fail for recording »omethlng of Akbar which cannot 
be aMribed to higher motiresin tbi* the great oritio ha* taken a aome* 
what narrow riew; at any rate Akbar i* not alone, for Colenu »peoiaIly 
mention* of Spinoxa that ho canaed spider* to fight together. B. Anerbach 
pota a more profound oonatmetion on this fact in Spioota ein Denkerleb* 
en, *• p. 916, et *q. 


a 
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and life, honour and religion.’* These papers when 
filled up were handed over to the Mujtahid of the new 
creed, and carefully preserved. 

Other innovations were as follows : certain ceremo¬ 
nial ablutions were prohibited ; permission to eat the 
flesh of wild boars and of tigers was given ; the 
marriage of near relatives, such as <K>UBins was for¬ 
bidden ; boys were not to marry before their I^.and 
girls before their 14th year. The last-named was an 
extraordinary innovation in the East, and the reason 
assigned for its institution was that the offspring of 
premature marriages was usually feeble,* At the 
time of their devotional exercises, moslims were ac¬ 
customed to lay aside all ornament, now it was no 
longer prohibited to wear silken garments or jewels at 
the time of prayer. Muhammadan prayers, the aziln or 
call to prayer, and pilgrimages were interdicted. The 
old Persian names of the months, the solar year of the 
ancient Iranians and the 14 sacred festivals of the Pdrsis 
were adopted, while “ the feasts of the Muhammadans 
“ and their glory were trodden down, the Friday’s prayer 
being alone retained because some old decrepit silly 
people used to go to it.” (Bl. 195.) The study of Arabic 
was forbidden. On the other hand, astronomy, 
philosophy, medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and 
novels were cultivated and thought necessary. *’ (Bl.195.) 
The Prophet was openly reviled and the legends and 
tales which the orthodox accepted on faith found in¬ 
exorable judges. Strict qdzis and ’ulamd were seduced 
by Akbai; to take part in u banquet at the feast of the 
New Year. 


* PolAk, PenU, Ldpsif, IMS, p 191 eiaq. 
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The Makhdum ul Mulk and 'Abdunnabi' returned 
. from Mekka ; the first iMed in 1582 

at AhmaddWd, and the overgronm pos¬ 
sessions which he had acquired by winging oppression 
w'ere confiscated. ’Abdunnabi made his appearance at 
Fathpiir and there yielded to His impulse to invective ; 
the emperor boiling over with rage dealt him a blow 
in the face, whereupon he cried out ** Why not strike me 
with the sword ? ” Todar Mall was commissioned to 
obtain from him an account of a sum of 70,000 rupis 
which had been entrusted to him for the poor of Mekka; 
he was imprisoned and strangled by some one or other 
^ in 1584. (p. 256 n.) The audacious 

Shaikh Mubdrak now began a sharp 
criticism on the text of the Qordn* and expressed to 
llir Bar the opinion that it, like the sacred writings of 
the Hindus, must have been subjected to alteration. 

On the death of SulUin Khwdjah in 
1585 a member of the Din i Ildlii, 
Mir FathuUah of Shirdz was appointed the dahdn. 
He was a man of brilliant intellect and intimately 
acquainted with the exact sciences, but the bigots could 
certainly not have taken pleasure in the sight of the 
new* ^adr “ tramping through the country like a courier” 
with his gun on his shoulder and his powder-horn at 
his belt. He was a champion of the new dispensation, 
headstrong as any Ilustum.” Badiioni gives most 
interestinsT information as to AkbaFs method of criti- 
cising miracles. Conceiving Muhammed’s journey to 
heaven, the emperor inquired how it was possible that 
a man should ascend into heaven, have there a con versa- 

* n» chief work wm a commenUr/ on the Qomn in foar volumee, nndet 

the UUe of MaiibA'til''ojtin Ulochnuuia I o. p. 490. 
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tion of 90.000 words with Gotl, and return to find his 
be<l still wInn.® 

Translations from the Sanscrit which had been com¬ 
menced in 1573 were still actively carried on ; Xtharva- 
veda, Rdmdyana, the Malifibhdrata, Lilavati and the 
history of Kashmir ^fere translated into Persian ; 
Badaoni received the, to him, very unpleasant order to 
take {xirt ui this work. 

, The Hinduising of Akbar and of hia* associates 
J became more and more perceptible. 

In 1583 tlie slaughter of animals was 
prohibited on Sundays because that day is sacred to the 
sun, during the first 18 days of the month Farwardin 
(February-March) the first month of Akbar’s new 
year, during the whole of Abdn (October,) the month 
of the emperoFs birth, and at some other times in order 
to win still more the favour of the Hindus. 

Akbar adopted woollen clothing such as was U 8 e<l by 
th^iifis, wearing a garment of a different colour on 
each day through the week ; during more than half a 
year he abstained from meat and every 3 'ear increaseil 
the period of abstention (Sutiyanah).t 

In the morning, at mid-day, at sunset and at mid¬ 
night prayers to the sun were enjoined. A Pdrsi priest 
(Ardsher) had been brought at great expense from Persia 
to instruct the emperor in the rites of 
his creed. Since the year 1580, the 


* RehkUck I e, p. 64 

t Bttd&onf, (Dlocbmaon p 201) ^zprenljr mj*. that he did tble in imluticm 
of Tibetan LiynM or Mongolian aealots; for ihia reaaon be frequented 
hia barein leaa, and lived mainlj on a vegetable diet. Ho aUo vrore th^ 
ionaore ;—an open, hiatorioallj atieated imitation of Bnddhiat cnatom. and 
which oonfimu the rcraarka in the note to pp. S2C-27. '*8«« Koppen'a 
Beligiou of Bnddha p. 833 and Die Lamaieche Uiorarchio," p 366. 
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courtiers hiul been made to rise when tlie Ji^hta were 
, brought into the palace. Iill583 Sans- 

crit names for the sun to the numl^ 
of lOOT were collected and their reciyition was advisctl 
ns a religious exercise. The emperor repeated them 
with aid from a brahman ev^ry morning at sunrise, 
when he also showed himself to the thickly crowding 
populace who prostrated tliemselves at his appearance. 
Akbar had much intercourse with jogis who boast the 
j) 08 session of magic arts. Many of Boddoni’s anecdotes 
show that the em|jeror was not ignorant of the rascality 
of these jugglers and that he saw through their impos¬ 
tures. He exposetl the cheating of these oriental nomads 
and amused liimself by the thousand sleights of their 
ready hngers. Baddoni states that he practised alchemy 
and that he exhibited gold which he had made by 
artificial means. 

In 1585 thousands of disciples joinefl the Din i Ildhi. 

On this subject the pessimist opinion 
of the eastern Procopius may be well- 
foundeil; he says that the majority of the new adherents 
were not converts by conviction but by personal interest. 
Members of the new church occupied the highest offices 
and in spite of Akbar’s representation to his novices that 
every selfish aim is ignoble, assuredly the prospect of 
promotion hatl disposed many to conversion. The rever¬ 
ence testified to the emperor became continually more 
profound; the brdhinan urged ui>on him the theory that 
he w’as an avatdr—an incarnation of deity. One innova¬ 
tion followed another; after 1587 none of Akbar’s 
followers were permitted to marry more 
than one wife except in the case of 
l)aiTcnnc8s. The re*marriage of widows was allowetl. 
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The clea</Trere to be buiied with tlieu* heads to the ea^^t 
and tlieir feet to the weest, a direct aSront to tnu. cUBtom 
‘which enjohiB moslima in India to turn in junying 
towards the wept jib being the direction of Slecca.X In 
^^1590 the nae of the flesli of buffidos, 
aheepi bbrses^ and camels was forbidden. 
In 1583 tlic practice of widow-bnm- 
ing—;?i!it/^bad been ao far restricted 
tliat it was permitted onlj on tbe widow^s declaration of 
voluntary |)crfomiance and of absence of compulsion 
Now this restriction was withdrawn oa of possible 
offence to Hindus. Circuracision before the twelfth year 
was prohibited, and permitted then, only with the tey’s 
consent- No member of the Din i liabi was alloweil 
to cat with, butchers, fishermen or fowlers on penalty 
of the loss of a hand-^ 

Akbar tried to win Min Singh to his opinions but ho 
like Todar Mall, Bhagw4n Das, Shahbdx Khtln, etc., re¬ 
mained steadfast. During one conversation on tlie sub¬ 
ject the rAjd said ; ^‘If your Majesty mean by the term 
of memberahip, willingness to sacri6ce one's life, I have 
given pretty clear proofs, and your Majesty miglit 
dispense with esamiuing me ; but if the term has 
another meaning and refers to religion, surely 1 am a 
Hindti. And if I am to become a Muhammadan, 


<4. 1. 9., ;ip. 

46. Abnl Vul (CbBJmBiB'Tol. II,. p. SOS, bid Elliott VL-p 6B.3') mlatia. 
Uiiit in 1683, Jai Mil. A KU of MAtdoo,^ died on tbe wnj to IIcogAl. 
Hui un, rrdAl Sui]fb irLshcd to eompeiL biA wEdoiv to peTform tali ; iba 
hdWdfcr n^rpMOd. ALbur ounc to boAV 'Of tbia, threw blnjAcIf Upon h 
horu end ^Uopod olono to tbo upot in whldb IBs lUETidco wu to be aCcml. 
Uo airivod >iut before U« mnMOboento&t The lliLj,puU proHbt ilid nat 
At Amt rcKi^iH bfin, Add wiihod to dlnArto binu bot tboj iioad Admitted 

tbi>lr Idi&btko DJid tbu empijrgi Aavqd tba UnlurtailAtc wonuui. 
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your Majesty to say so ;‘but l5esUea iii'm4dbin 
and the Isldm I k'now of m other religion/^^ 

Jn 1593 an edict Of complete tolerance was Issoed ; 

all such as had joineu the iBldm nnder 
compulsion bejng'permitted to return 
to their former creed. Strict moral regulations were 
added. At this time, MiivA 'Aziz Kokah joined the 
l>iu i Ibhi* He had just returned from a pilgrimage 
to Mekka ; bis experienocs in the holy city had been 
unfortunate, and he had become acquainted with the 
cupidity and grossness of its priests : despising them 
he was all the more inclined towartls a creed which had 
opposition to clericalism for a fundamental tenet. In 

159.5 the Mufti • of the empire, the <}adr Jahan, 
jom^ the imfjerialist dissenters. The 
nXH. following is the list of known members 

of the Din i Tbhi as given by BLochmann ; f 
1, Abivl Fazh 

Faizl, his brother. 

Shaikh Mubarak, their father. 

Ja'far Beg At^af Khan, of Qazwin, a historiau 

and poet. 

Qasim i Kabi, a poet, 

'Abd uQi^ama d, Akbar's court painter, also a poet, 
Aziz Khan Kokah, after bis return from Mecca. 
MullA SbaU Mulmmmed of Sbkhabad, a liistprian. 
Siifi iVhroad. 

10 to 12, 9adr JahAn, the crown lawyer, and Lis 
two sons. 

13, Mir Shnrifof A'mul, Akbar’a ni>ostle for Bengal. 

* A Nuhamoiiwlft^i UwKjfBctii: who» Hotj it ™ to cxjwand tha law 
rhlch the ww to (Wilion,) 

t Blochrotuiii Ir e. p, Troc. S. B. p. 90, 


3, 

4. 

5, 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9, 
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Suffon K h vraj al i, (Gatl r i Julian from 

157fe-15S50 
15» Minsii Janf, cliief of Tattah. 

16, Taqi of §^u0tar* n poet and commander of two 
hundred, 

17, Shaikh^adah Go£i41ah of llenares, 

18, Raj A Eir Bar, 

All, with the exception of the RAJA Efr Ear, are 
i^IiiEalniauH, and the great majoptty are poets and 
scholars, Ee^'ond the year 15.98 no knowri information 
exists concerning the Din i Ilahi i it 
died with Akbar and most of its mem- 
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licra had pre<leceased him. Down to the middle of the 
17th century however the people atQl talked of the 
religion of Akbar. 


We have given a fragment of the external history 
^of the Din i Ilahi ; its essence is far more didicnlt 
to describe. The assumption that it had txith esoteric 
and exoteric doctrines is not contradicted by known 
facts—at any rate there were four stages of initiation. 
The descriptions of Bad Aon i and of Dii Jarrlc were 
blit the echoes of popular opinion, and were, perhaps, 
the result of a confusion of the two sets of doctrines. 
Bndkim's paraphrase of “ Tauhtd i Ilahf ” (the second 
designation of the new creed) by the words “divine| 
^lonotbeism^' does not agree with facts.* Akbar's) 
sun-worship, his sABc tendencies, and his receptivenessj 
to brahmanical Influence, rather indicate that he based I 
his religion upon a pantheistic conception. The reflec*| 
live poems of Fai^i, and the acute expositions of thel 
Hindu anti .MoslLm free-thinkers, were the work in ^ 

■ O 

forces which generated in him on the one hancl the recog- 


* 'riie Cottnt. or hli flditior, hu mwlo a miiitako hm, TaEtblJ’'miJAiui 
unitj, and ^ cUTlr>4 niiinatfaeiiini ^ i> ddIj^ atuulimaTiia anil ItebjftMVs wmcL 
ol Hwl&uni^H ]i|ini«v Taubia Uiihi Tea. 
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nition of all religions as oqnaUy legitimate mVilfestn- 
tions- of the same aspiration, and on tbe fithcr the 
requisite foondadon of indifference tow ards every form 

whatsoever of historic creed. , 

The new crcetl might he termed, a T Ar hi - h nt i - Uindii- 

ism and the Iranian sun-worsldp its purest e.^prcssion. 

There is distinct testimony that physical science con¬ 
tributed to its formation. • .\kbar never idenriM h^ 
deitv with the snn, but the universal focus ot light and 
warmthserved as the purest symbol for his conceptions ;T 
he chose the snn as his emblem, hwanse 

^vistencetobe but the effluence ot the godhead, ^at 

knowing or not comprehending this inner meaning, the 
nopulaca held that ho worshipi>ed the sun. 
’^TThcreiV’saysSehopeffliauer. J “ a i;'“ 

on the thermometer of civihaation at which all 
rev^tion, and all authority volatilise, and at wW 
man seeks truth by his.peraonal intuition, learns but 
aho be convLed. His 

have fallen off and be desires to walk alone, bull h s 
metapbysical cravings are as inextirpable a* bis 
ubvaLil He grows earnest m his yearnmg afte 
Jbilosopby; and distressed humanity 
-dl the thinking spirits she has ever produced.- in 
2 lute work^he says, » Religion stands to theism m 
the relation of genus to siiecies.” Word by word th^e 
dicta are applicable to the Din i Ilahi of .\hbar. He 
shook off the deadening yoke of tbe ulnma and summ¬ 
oned andjworedji efore the judgment-sMj of reason 

&nd 
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ali the [iCoblems which agitate the world. It was there¬ 
fore appi'i^Hate that Akhar should exercise humanity 
towards all of whatever creed. The foundation of 
his so-called rdjglon was only a pantheistic and pliilo- 
sophic theory, and^bfing such could be grasped only 
by an insignificant number of men of high moral and 
intellectual endowments : the mass of the adherents 
who observed its outward forma ivere os far fi-om 
comprehending its nature as was the crowd to whom it 
never penetrated. 

As is frequent in such circumstances, the populace 
spun a glamour around the emperor: be worked 
miracles ; sick and indigent women with infants at 
their breasts, beggars, and cripples, streamed into S/kri 
to snatch one glance from his eyes and to struggle for 
some object he had touched; to them all Ruchwere of 
LMing Virtue. Even during the Bengal camiiaign the 
peasants of Jaunpiir had entreated him to pray for rain 
in a season of drought, * Por a long time he put 
aside homage thus rendered as to a supernatural being ; 
at last he yielded to his destiny, with inward amu^- 
ment, but too good-natured, says Abul FazI, to destroy 
the popular illusion. The Dm i Ilahi had au importance 
of pre-eminent practical value ; it was a political fra¬ 
ternity the members of wLicb had bound themselves b}’ 
oath to stand by the emperor in good aud ill-fortune, 
in joy and in trouble. The vow was faithfully per- 
formed ; Akbar was able to rely upon them when in 
later times ^is sons caused him bitter heart-ache. It is 
yrnfortunatei' that only scant information exists concem- 
ing the esoteric aide of the doctrine of the Din i Ilahi, 
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